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by Charles Denby, Editor 

I knew in my mind and my heart that my new book, 
Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, was more 
than just the story of my life, and that it was the story 
of many lives. ' 

Just how true this is was shown very clearly when I 
went back home to Lowndes County in Alabama on my 
Christmas vacation. My book had just come off the press, 
and I decided to take a few copies along with me to sell 
to some of my friends who I thought would be inter- 
ested in what I had written. I took 20 copies, and felt 
sure I’d bring some back with me. 

I got to my sister’s house about 2 a.m. on Sunday 
morning, and slept for a while. Later in the day, the son 
of one of the people I had written about in the book, a 
storekeeper named Cosby, came to the house. I gave him 
a copy of the book, and told him to give it to his father 
and that I’d be over the next day to get the money for it. 

WAITED ALL MORNING 

At about noon on Monday, I went to Cosby’s store 
and there were several people there. I thought they were 
customers, and stood behind them so I wouldn’t inter- 
fere with the business. And then Cosby saw me and 
started yelling. “This is the most exciting book that I 
have ever read. I have not finished it, but I haven’t been 
able to put it down since 1 started reading it. These 
people here have been waiting for you all morning. How 
many copies of the book do you have? They all want 
one. There’s so much about this county . . . and every 
word is true.” 

One young woman there, when she got her copy, 
clasped it tightly to her and started to run home with it. 
She was the granddaughter of Rose Steel, the Black 
storekeeper who became the target of white harassment 
when she allowed the Selma civil rights marchers to 
sleep on her land during their march to Montgomery. I 
had written about her bravery, and of how others like 
Cosby came to her aid and forced the white store sup- 
pliers to serve her by threatening to stop buying any- 
thing until Mrs. Steel got her supplies. I was sorry to 
hear that Mrs. Steel had died. 

Cosby said what he liked best of what he had read 
was showing that people had their own thoughts and act 
on their own instincts. He referred to the part in the 
book where the Black bellhop in the Mississippi hotel 
challenged me when I and my wife were about to leave 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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While U.S. imperialism eyes Mexican oil 


REVOLT GROWS IN LATIN AMERICA 



Latin American women — like these electrical 
workers marching in Mexico City — are a vital 
part of the growing revolutionary ferment. 


An urgent appeal to our readers . 


We are making an urgent appeal for your help 
— without which we can not continue with our 
work. The new address for News & Letters that you 
see below is the result of a move forced upon us 
by demands for rent increases we could not possibly 
pay, coupled with the hardships of an inflation 
which has sent the costs of printing and postage 
skyrocketing. All of you, we are sure, know only too 
well what is involved in the soaring prices and in 
the expenses of moving. They have hit us very hard. 
Yet never was the need greater to assure that both 
the freedom voices from below and the Marxist- 
Humanist philosophy of liberation be heard. 

As 1979 opens, the on-going revolution in Iran 
has both thrown out the hated Shah and reached a 
crossroads for its future development. The Latin 
American struggles from Nicaragua to Peru to Mex- 
ico, which intensified through 1978, have posed new 
challenges to their own rulers and to U.S. imperial- 
ism. Throughout East Europe, the movement to 
free Rudolf Rahro threatens Russia’s state capitalist 
rule. And right here at home, there is both the fear, 
that the recession will grow worse, and with it the 
conditions of labor, and the undercurrent of the 
cities, ready to explode. So critical is the task of 
solidarity for the world-wide freedom movements 
today that there can be no separation between 
picket-line activity and working out a total philos- 
ophy of revolution that re-establishes^Marx’s Marx- 
ism for our age. 

It is for this reason that we ask you to work to- 
gether with us — by contributing both your ideas 
and your money. As you read this special issue of 
News & Letters, consider the new points of de- 
parture it raises and the tasks that we have set for 
the months ahead: 

• With the special supplement by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya to this issue, Marx’s and Engels’ Studies 
Contrasted: The Relation of Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion to Women’s Liberation, we have challenged the 
entire Left to re-think both the relation of Marx to 


Engels and the relation of a philosophy of revolu- 
tion to the Women’s Liberation movement today. It 
is here especially that we ask your help to assure 
that this work has the widest and most serious 
discussion, and that we are able to pay for mailing 
it to many who do not regularly read N & L. 

• Along with our day-to-day activity in the move- 
ment for Black liberation and in the rank-and-file 
workers’ struggles, we want to be able to purchase 
ads to let everyone know about Charles Denby’s 
great new book, Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal, as a class and race history of America that 
is also projection of the future. 

• And we invite all of you to participate with our 
committees, when Raya Dunayevskaya gives a new 
series of lectures on her book, Philosophy and Revo- 
lution, this April in Detroit. Funds are needed now 
so that we will be able to professionally tape the 
talks and make, it possible for the rest of the 
country to participate. 

* * * 

The events with which 1979 has already begun 
make it essential that our work this year hot be 
interrupted by any questions of finances. We have 
not one paid functionary. All the funds for which 
we urgently appeal go to sustain News & Letters 
and assist our organizational work. They help to pay 
the mammoth bills for printing and for rent, for 
postage and supplies. We ask you to contribute as 
much as you can, as soon as you can. Please fill out 
the form below and send it to: 


News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Rra. 316, 
Detroit, MI 48211 

I enclose $. . -. . . . toward the 1979 Fund. 


Address 


by Eugene Walker 

As the Middle East, particularly Iran, slips 
out of direct U.S. control, Mexico, with its new- 
ly discovered oil and natural gas resources is 
about to become a renewed focal point for United 
States rulers. By 1990 Mexico can be the second 
or third largest oil producer in the world. For 
the U.S. colossus, the hope is for a source of oil 
unencumbered by super-tankers, narrow gulfs 
and long pipelines; freed from the threats of 
regional and global power politics, and most 
especially from the possibility of full social 
revolution which is developing in Iran. 

For U.S. imperialism, the route from Mexico would 
be short and direct. In the visions of Energy Chief 
Schlesinger, the only question is one of price. Already 
there has been a breakdown on negotiations over the 
rate Mexico wishes to charge for natural gas, and there 
is sure to be concern also over the price for oil, wfhich is 
expected to match the Organization of Oil Exporting 
Countries’ (OPEC) price. 

From the side of the Mexican government there is, 
as well, the attempt to reduce all to the question of 
availability and price, with discussion as to how much 
oil should be left for development of the Mexican 
economy. 

TWO TYPES OF NATIONALIZATION: 1938, 1978 

Oil in Mexico is nationalized, controlled by the gov- 
ernment-created company, PEMEX. As against this pres- 
ent nationalization, President Cardenas’ action against 
the U.S. oil companies over 40 years ago, when Mexico 
became the first to nationalize its oil, was a revolutionary 
act. It was so because that nationalization was unsepa- 
rated from the attempt to deepen the Mexican Revolu- 
tion by involving, at the same time, the peasantry in a 
redistribution of the land, and the working class in the 
formation of labor unions, which meant, for a brief 
period, that the working class could express itself. 

Today’s “independence” of the Mexican government 
vis-a-vis the United States, on the question of amount \ 
and price of oil and gas, has no such revolutionary con- 
tent. This nationalism has, within, neither genuine inde- 
pendence from the U.S. colossus, nor a pathway toward 
a different society for itself. Rather, within Mexico, the 
government’s focus has been, not on releasing the human 
forces who could challenge the U.S., but on stopping, 
and indeed crushing, that genuine workers’ opposition, 
which is the true opposite to American imperialism, and 
would put it under Mexican workers’ control. 

That genuine opposition is very much present with- 
in Mexico, and, indeed, within Latin America as a whole. 

On my recent visit to Mexico I had the opportunity to 

(Continued on Page 10) 

NOTE NEW ADDRESS! 

The new international center for 
Marxist-Humanism is: 

NEWS & LETTERS 
2832 E. Grand Blvd., Rm. 316 
Detroit, MI 48211 Phone: 873-8969 
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Leacock vs. Marx on 'Origins of Women’s Oppression’ 


I recently took part in a meeting in, New York City 
on “The Origins of Women’s Oppression,” featuring the 
anthropologist Eleanor Leacock. She began by describ- 
ing her efforts to, prove, using Engels’ Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State, that it is pos- 
sible to have societies in which women have equality 
with men. 

Leacock discussed primitive societies in which small 
collectives share the fruits of their labor, even though 
men and women have different tasks: for example, a 
Canadian Indian group where men made the outsides 
-of snowshoes and women made the insides, whenever 
anyone needed them. She summarized Engels to the ef- 
fect that our historic troubles began when the division 
of labor became complex. The family emerged as an 
economic unit, and the wife’s labor became privatized 
to her husband when its fruits became alienated from 
her. 

A feminist in the audience attacked Leacock (and 
another anthropologist who spoke), saying “Marx talked 
about dead labor dominating living labor, and I feel like 
the dead are dominating us tonight. I would like to re- 

Harriet Tubman as leader 

I guess it is some kind of victory that the life of 
“Harriet Tubman — A Woman Called Moses” was fin- 
ally shown on TV, after so many years of Black women 
as leaders being totally ignored. The portrayal by Cicely 
Tyson of her life as a slave and as an Underground Rail- 
way leader was a great one. You really did get a feeling 
of what that mass movement represented. Sister Tub- 
man’s whole life was the struggle to be free — and 
nothing could stop her, not even a man. Yet as great 
and strong as woman was shown to be in the film, the 
weakest link was the relation between Man and Woman. 
It made me see that the same sexist attitudes that stand 
in the way of our movement as a people today were with 
us back then. It is always a problem whether some men 
will accept the leadership of a woman, even if she is the 
one who really is needed at that moment. 

■'v.'; The film also made me think about the family under 
slavery, and the whole question of children’s relation to 
parents. For slaves in the freedom movement, family 
couldn’t mean the same restricted thing we experience 
today. You had to treat every child as though it were 
your own, because you never knew when your own chil- 
dren would be taken away from you — and you hoped 
someone else would care about them. 

For me, though, the main point was the hundreds 
and hundreds of people Harriet Tubman helped carry 
away. She never could have done *it if she didn’t have 
a vision of a new world outside slavery. When the movie 
ends with the escape into Canada, you feel like you 
were freed yourself. But at the same time I had to ask 
why the movie ends there. That was nowhere near the 
end of her life. 

The truth is that when the Civil War to end slavery 
began, she became a leader of a whole regiment of 
Black men who fought the soldiers of the slavocracy and 
won. It also doesn’t show her as activist for Women’s 
Rights after the Civil War, and the way she continued 
to fight for the rights of freed slaves — men and 
women. No partial freedom could satisfy her. 

There is a lot more to be told about Harriet Tub- 
man and all the other leaders and thinkers who have 
been ignored. We will find it out though, because we are 
not just the past, but the future. 

— Tommie Hope 


'a woman called moses' 

After watching Cicely Tyson as Harriet 
Tubman on TV 
freedom is a powerful i- 
dea—yes moses: 

i hear you calling in the night in 
the dark outside my window, 
horn the air is cool and 
a night much deeper than 
my child eyes; 
i will come. 

the ground is soft and wet; 
i don’t remember all the days, 
a journey through a starry forest; 
one night you hold me/while i 
try to sleep. 

how much longer moses, long? 
i toss and waken sudden; 
ne go on. 

& * 

dry dirt covers my bare feet, 
we are riot there yet. 

i sit on a rock, and the stars rush 
through me, i am weeping 
my heart is wild with a hunger for freedom 

— Mariana Louise 


late the oppression I feel as a woman to history. You 
haven’t spoken about the splits we have in our heads, 
our spirits and our souls.” 

I also took the floor, to show that the feminist’s 
ideas were closer to Marx’s, than either Engels’ or the 
speaker’s. Marx’s concept of alienated labor does not lie 
in having your snowshoes sold away from you. What 
Marx described over and over was the process of labor- 
ing, which alienates us from our natural, creative, whol- 
istic desires. Perhaps the women wanted to work at 
something besides the insides of snowshoes! The divi- 
, sion of- labor starts not in the family, but in ourselves, 
with the division of mental and manual labor. 

N And why should we limit ourselves to women’s fall 
from economic power thousands of years ago? When I 
brought up the subject of Marx’s Ethnological Note- 
books — where he returned toward the end of his life to 
study the fundamental social relations involving women 
— and said, they were quite different than Engels’ book, 
Leacock denied it vehemently, saying Engels “milked 
the Notebooks for everything in them.” What, after all, 
is the point of updating Engels, If it’s not going to 
relate to what our present movement for liberation has 
both to contribute and work out for ourselves? 

That is why I am so excited to see a draft chapter 
from Raya Dunayevskaya’s book-in-progress published in 
this issue of News & Letters (pp. 5-8). This is exactly 
what she is working on, in taking up Rosa Luxemburg 
as a revolutionary theoretician, whom all women keep 
disregarding, and today’s Women's Liberation Movement 
in relationship to the totality of Marx’s philosophy of 
revolution, from where he began with man/woman in 
1844, to the Ethnological Notebooks, which no one yet 
has paid any attention to. 

The conclusion of Leacock’s view is that women can 
become free by regaining spheres of economic independ- 
ence. This has a lot to do with Communist nations such 
as Russia having all their women employed. But it has 
nothing to do with revolutionary feminists’ or Mans 
vision of totally new human relationships. 

— Anne Molly Jackson 
WL — News & Letters 

Russian women need freedom 

Women In Russia, edited by D. Atkinson, A. Dallin, 
and G. Lapidus (Stanford U. Press, California, 1977), 
$18.75. 

This collection of 17 essays came out of a conference 
on “Women In Russia” at Stanford University in 1975. 
We learn that almost all women in Russia are compelled 
to work to stay ahead of poverty, and that they are con- 
centrated in the lowest-paying jobs. They must work 
another 6-8 hours per day on household chores. Birth 
control information and services are almost non-existent. 

These and many more facts tell about the need for 
Russian women’s seif-emancipation today. And because 
it was Russian women and men who made the greatest 
proletarian revolution, 1917, the subject of women in 
Russia raises the question of revolution itself. That is 
why one of the most important essays is Alfred Meyer’s 
“Marxism and the Women’s Movement.” 

Marx’s magnificent passage from “Private Property 
and Communism,” 1844, on Man/Woman being the fun- 
damental relationship in any society, could certainly be 
a starting point for discussing women in state-capitalist 
Russia. But Meyer reduces it to his own concept of a 
“Marxist theory of alienation.” 

Yet what Marx wrote on alienation can’t be ap- 
preciated without also grasping what Marx developed as 
a philosophy of total revolution to root out all forms of 
alienation (see Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Relationship of 
Philosophy and Revolution to Women’s Liberation” in 
this issue). Further, this passage from Marx’s Humanist 
Essays is exactly the place where Marx sums up the 
“sham universality” of vulgar communism, which holds 
woman as “the spoils and handmaiden of communal 
lust,” and concludes with the need to transcend in life 
that first negation of private property. 

It turns out that Meyer’s main preoccupation is with 
“Marxist strategy,” and not the Marxism of Marx. He 
concludes that the “most potent” Marxist analysis of 
women’s oppression is to combine Marx with Freud — the 
very, person whose sexist assumptions and conclusions 
today’s Women’s Liberation Movement rejected long 
ago! 

Some aspects of male chauvinism within the Move- 
ment, such as Lily Braun’s experiences with the German 
Social Democratic Party, come under criticism. But 
Meyer does not refer to the sexist and anti-Semitic vitu- 
peration Rosa Luxemburg faced in that same organiza- 
tion. She is only mentioned long enough to repeat the 
untruth that she “denied the very existence of the 
woman question.” It’s here that Meyer shows his own 
sexism.for it exposes just how constricting his view of 
Women’s Liberation is. 

Of course, we would not think of leaving our libera- 
tion in the hands of others. But then why should we 
leave the Marxism of Marx to others? , Just to begin 
where Marx began, and ended — his vision of a totally 
new woman and man — would shed, much revolutionary 
light on the wealth of information in this book. 

—Mary Holmes 
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women- 

worldwide 


Thousands .of students marched in central Rome 
Jan. 10 to protest an attack on a leftist radio station 
which was sponsoring a discussion on birth control. A 



fascist group took “credit” for the attack. Three women 
were shot in the legs and one is in critical condition 
with a stomach wound. In his weekly address, on Jan. 11, 
Pope John Paul II called for the protection and pro- 
motion of motherhood as “women’s eternal vocation.” 

• » • 

In a class-action lawsuit by Michigan Welfare Rights 
Organization and the Underground Railroad shelter for 
battered women, the Department of Social Services has 
been ordered to stop releasing addresses of Aid to De- 
pendent Children recipients to abusive husbands the 
women have been trying to escape. State law still per- 
mits releasing names, addresses and amount of grants 
of other recipients to anyone who requests it. 

* * • 

Twenty-three women have resigned the 38-member 
National Advisory Committee for Women, set up by 
Pres. Carter to implement the decisions of the 1977 
National Women’s Conference in Houston. The women 
quit in protest at the firing of Bella Abzug after the 
Committee issued a statement critical of Carter’s wage 
controls as being particularly harmful to women, who 
are already at the bottom of the wage ladder. 

* * * 

Dalila Zeghar, an Algerian woman who was kid- 
napped by her millionaire brother and returned to 
Algeria after she had fled to Paris and then Montreal 
to escape him, has been forcibly married to a Moslem. 
Women’s groups in several countries tried to stop their 
governments' involvement in denying this young woman 
a life of her own. Algerian women in, Paris have found- 
ed a publication, Algeriennes en Latte: Pour les Droits 
Elementaires des Femmes Algeriennes and an organi- f 
tion to protect their rights. 


WRITE ON! 


Middle Eastern Muslim Women Speak, edited by 
Elizabeth. Warnock Femea and Basima Qattan Bczirgan 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1977). 

This anthology shows the lives of Muslim women 
from many countries and different backgrounds: Muslim 
saint to present day Women Liberationists. Though the 
editors make an opposition between “the word of -God” 
and tradition — they start by quoting the Koran, showing 
how “liberal” it is, and also include several male chau- 
vinist articles — when the Muslim women are allowed to 
speak, their tales are very different. For them, the oppo- 
sition is between being a whole human being and forces 
that prevent that: male chauvinism (e.g., in Algeria 
among the narrow nationalists, or anywhere with tyrant 
husbands):, imperialism, and poverty. 

• 

“Labour Focus on Eastern Europe: Special Issue”, 
Bottom Flat, 116 Cazenove Rd., London N. 16, England. 

This special issue, written by a British socialist- 
feminist collective, focuses on the position of women in 
East Europe. The journal is thorough and informative, 
encompassing such topics as sexuality, birth rate poli- 
tics, home and work, the family, and the participation of 
women in the small but active dissident movement. One 
general theme rings out loud and clear: in all the “so- 
cialist” countries, women not only work eight hours a 
day for less wages than a man, but the double standard 
is alive and well, and the already overburdened woman 
has to coffle home from her job for wages to her job 
as housewife extraordinary. 

• 

Sexual Shake-Down: The Sexual Harassment of 
Women on the Job, by Lin Farley (McCraw-Hill, 1978). 

This is a sensitive, moving, much needed, muck- 
raker, dealing with the job loss, sexual job-segregation, 
low wages, suffering and rage caused by the sexual har- 
assment of working women by male co-workers. Espe- 
cially powerful are the quotes from women who suffered 
sexual harassment and who fought back! The book is 
marred, however, by Lin Farley’s false opposition be- 
tween “patriarchal relations” and capitalism, seeing the 
former at the “root of working women’s problems” 
rather thkn both. 
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UAW strapped 
workers' 
health plan 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 
In the mountains where I grew up, those who couldn’t 
get a job in the mines, and who needed something to 
eat, sharecropped. They were the really poor, and used 
the corn raised to buy a few other things and for moon- 
shine. The cropping in our area meant you supplied 
your labor while the man furnished the land, the tools 
and the seed. Where I was raised it was only white. 
There weren’t any Blacks. 

How much rougher it is when your skin is Black. 
Charles Denby, my friend and editor of News & Letters, 
has just* had his Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal published and one chapter deals with share- 
cropping. In the deep South, where sharecropping was 
not white and white, but Black and white, the planta- 
tion owner gave only the land. The tools and seed and 
everything else was for the cropper to supply, and you 
always wound up in a hole to the plantation owner. 
Certainly the struggle of Appalachian white and Southern 
Black is similar, but that struggle is deeper and rougher 
if you are Black. 

All through the first part of Indignant Heart I felt 
this kinship with Denhy’s life, that part of my life resem- 
bled his, and at the same time the depth of experience 
and struggle which was profoundly Black. For the 
Black, a run-in with the law was devastating whether 
guilty or not Where I was raised we didn’t pay atten- 
tion to the law. We created our own. 

When you come to the North, on the surface — for 
Blacks — it looks free. You can sit where you want. But 
then Denby explains how he often felt more at home 
entering through the back door in the South where he 
knew where they stood, than the front door in the North 
where there was such hypocrisy. I remember my own 
mountain accent in the North and how people would 
think of us as stupid mountain people. In Indiana where 
I first worked after coming North, my revolt against 
the conditions of work was immediately answered with 
the call of being just a dumb hillbilly striking out. 

Denby in the North found that his slavery was to 
the boss and machine in place of the plantation owner. 
Irt speaking of Auto in the first part of the book he is 
profound. Twenty-five and more years ago (the first 
part of the book was written in the early fifties) he 


was seeing so much on the question of Black and white, 
of men and women, and of conditions of labor — all in the 
plant — that he anticipates so many of the struggles of 
workers in the 60s and 70s, like the Black caucuses, and 
women in the plant, and most especially the fight of 
workers against the machines, speed-up and against the 
labor bureaucracy. 

The second part of the book, which deals with the 
last twenty-five years of Denby’s life is one in which 
you really see where you are going. It begins with Denby 
returning South, only it is a very different South. It 
is a South of the Montgomery Bus Boycott. It is a South 
of a people on the move. And the North that Denby con- 
tinues to write of, not alone as observer, but as partici- 
pant, is now a very different North. 

This movement of the Black struggle, of workers 
against capital, certainly puts the stamp on the second 
part of the book. It allows a life in the process of be- 
coming to have a certain direction, to And a way to go, 
and to, in turn, help give a certain direction to the 
freedom movement. 

But it is not the movement alone which did this. 
The last twenty-five years of Denby’s life has been as 
editor of this newspaper, News & Letters, a workers 
paper. That experience as writer and thinker together 
with the development of a body of freedom ideas — 
Marxist-Humanism — puts its stamp on Denby’s self-de- 
velopment as a revolutionary .And it is here where my 
kinship with him is strongest. I have not had his years 
in association with News & Letters Committees. But in 
the time I have been with them, that self-development 
of Denby as an individual and as part of these body 
of freedom ideas, all of which is so forcefully presented 
in Indignant Heart, I have felt within myself. Thus my 
becoming has taken on a certain pathway toward some- 
thing very, very different, new and human. 

To some of my fellow workers, those who have 
struggled all their lives and are continuing to struggle, 
I want to take this book and say, “Look, read this. Here 
you are.” To those who are beginning to struggle and 
open their eyes I want to say “Here is a book in which 
you will find some of yourself.” Indeed, anyone who 
has anything human within them will be able to find 
something of themselves in this book. 


I f --— r by John Allison 

The UAW gave birth to the Community Health As- 
sociation (CHA) health plan in the early 1960s. This 
pre-paid health care plan was supposed to stop Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield from raising health insurance rates 
beyond the means of workers to pay. 

Workers joined the CHA by the thousands, resulting 
in the building of several clinics throughout the Detroit 
area to serve growing needs of workers and their fam- 
ilies, CHA really grew. 

Then, following the strike against GM which de- 
pleted the coffers of the UAW treasury, the UAW cashed 
In its interest in the CHA. Without warning, the media 
revealed that Blue Cross and CHA would become one in 
the health care field, making Blue Cross a bigger giant 
than it already was. 

Now, this giant has kicked the UAW in the pants. 
Chrysler Corporation notified the UAW through the Free 
Press, Detroit’s morning daily paper, about how they 
pass on the rate increases in health care costs to the 
price of their cars. Now the UAW and auto managements 
are looking at Health Maintenance Organization (HMO) 
plans, pre-paid sick and accident plans like CHA before 
Blue Cross consumed it. 

In the meantime, Chrysler has been laying workers 
off and raising production. Workers at Chrysler plants 
know beyond a shadow of a doubt that Ford’s New Idea 
has come to Chrysler in the form of a shake-up of top 
management with the hiring of Lee Iacocca after he was 
fired by Ford. The new team seems to think cutting 
labor costs is the way to go for new profits. 

GM will not be able to guide Chrysler in the negotia- 
tions coming up this year. GM made all of the profits, 
and Ford was next. One or the other of these two, I 
predict, will be the target for this next set of negotia- 
tions. 

The new contract won’t change very much, if any- 
thing, to better the conditions of work on the line. And 
that’s the way it is supposed to be under this system of 
capitalism. But there’s nothing in the Constitution that; 
says workers have to follow the capitalist system. It’s 
long part time for a change, a big change. All the 
workers I know are more than ready for it. 


FROM THE AUTffl ,SrJUPS 


s s. v> 


Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — When first shift main building 
workers came in on Wednesday, Jan. 3, it was so cold 
inside you could see your breath. All morning, every- 
one complained to their foremen and called for their 
chief stewards. But the best anyone could do was wear 
a coat on the job. When medium and final lines shut 
down for the second morning break, several workers 
who had been discussing the problem walked up to the 
main cafeteria which was warm inside. 

About fifty of us there began to shout, “No heat. 
No work!” We stayed put through the end of the 12- 
minute rest. Finally, chief stewards Solenberger and 
Finch came inside to tell us management agreed to set 
up space heaters by lunchtime, and if we went back 
to work, no one would be disciplined. 

Everyone returned to their job, after they hadn’t 
been able to start the line for 15 minutes. The heaters 
were set up by lunchtime, but 75 workers, many of 
them women from the motor station which gets blasts 
of cold air from an open service door, met up at the 
cafeteria at lunchtime to protest again, since the heat- 
ers didn’t help much. 

— Main Building worker 

Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — Years ago one of the biggest 
things that people fought for was the eight-hour day. 
Now there’s no such thing. Mandatory overtime is writ- 
ten right into the contract, to the point where the com- 
pany can make overtime mandatory during a lay-off. 

Some people talk about how you make “all that 
money” by working overtime. With inflation, people who 
are raising families are still having trouble making ends 
meet, and the Credit Union has changed its policy so 
that you have to have five years seniority before they’ll 
give you a loan for a substantial amount. 

Working overtime might give you enough money 
to afford a decent standard of living, but if you have 
to work 10 hours a day and eight on Saturday, when 
do you have time to take care of your personal business 
or to eAjoy what you’ve earned? All you have time for 
is* eaty sleep, and go back to work. 

— Rouge worker 


GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — In an effort to stop senseless 
overtime and hold the company to their contract, four 
workers, three of whom were women, walked off their 
jobs in Paint after 9 hours, though the line continued 
to run. Almost two years ago in Body Shop, the struggle 
against “over 9 overtime” began in the exact same way. 

The way foremen asked and the way workers re- 
sponded was very telling. Some foremen said, “We’re 
going to run the line after 1:12 (9 hours), are you 
going to work?” Some workers replied, “You can run 
the line all night long, but a minute after 9 I’ll be 
walking out the door.” Many workers just laughed in 
their foreman’s face. 

But workers here will no longer tolerate even one 
hour over 8. This is contract year for Auto and getting 
rid of the overtime clause so that all overtime over 8 
is voluntary should be a prime issue. Here, it has 
already been made an issue. As one of the workers in 
Paint put it, “Our walkout was just the beginning.” 

— South Gate worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Some of the 10 workers who were 
fired after the 1976 walkout have now gotten their jobs 
back. Others quit and took a settlement, $10,000 or 
something, and a couple are suing for complete back 
pay. But even if they do win, and a couple of workers 
get $45,000 or so, the situation in the plant has become 
much worse over the time the International helped the 
company keep them out. ( 

The International has stepped in and settled all the 
jobs in the plant, with as little manpower as possible. 
Even the local bargaining committee had nothing to say 
about how jobs were settled. — 

All through the plant people are not satisfied. 
Some people take off two or three days a week. One 
reason they haven’t been laying off recently is that 
there is so much absenteeism. We need to find some 
way to stop this, or we will be right back into the 
sweatshops of the 1930s. It is fast becoming a com- 
pany union — the foremen call committeemen on us 
now! We have to tear down the structure of the UAW 
and most other unions and rebuild them. 

— Dept. 21 worker 


Uniroyal threatens firings 

Detroit, Mich. — The Wednesday before Christmas 
there was an incident at Uniroyal where an employee 
walloped the daylights out of Joe Cobb, a general fore- 
man, and two supervisors, Frank Fontana and Charlie 
Harris. Even though it has given the company an 
excuse to crack down harder on the rest of Us and try 
to make a rule that wage employees can’t go from one 
department to another, most people got some satisfac- 
tion out of it. Cobb is a smart-aleck junior executive 
who bosses people around and Fontana is so bad that 
some people in his department won’t work day shift for 
him, or have transferred out. 

A while back I was talking to a friend, wondering 
why the company is getting so much worse. He showed 
me a news bulletin about how much financial trouble 
the company is in. Most of their debt is to the pension 
fund, and it is for almost three-quarters of what the 
whole company is worth. That is probably why they 
are trying to get rid of so many workers — to keep them 
from staying on- until retirement. They have been try- 
ing right and left to find ways to fire people, especially 
with the absentee policy and it may also be why they 
wiped out so many people’s seniority a couple of years 
ago. 

The biggest thing, though, is the work pace, be- 
cause the way it is now, hardly anybody will last long 
enough to make a “career” here and live to retirement 
age. Just before Christmas, a young worker in his 30s 
who looked healthy, died of a heart attack. This is how 
bad it is. — Uniroyal worker 
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The real struggle in Iran now begins 


The departure of the Shah on Jan. 16, after a full 
year of increasingly massive revolt against his brutal, 
37-year rule, brought jubilant throngs into the streets 
of Iran, as the ever-swelling cries of “Down with the 
Shah” were replaced with shouts of “Victory is ours.” 
The smashing defeat of the Shah was an even greater 
defeat for American imperialism — which had chosen 
the Shah for the key role in the Middle East, “the 
Guarantor of the Gulf and the Indian Oceans,” had 
armed him with billions in weapons, and was deter- 
mined to keep a revolution in this oil-rich, critically 
strategic land from toppling him. 

The truth is, however, that just as this victory by 
the Iranian masses is not the end of the revolution, but 
only the beginning — so this defeat of American im- 
perialism will not mean an end to its counter-revolu- 
tionary role in Iran, but an intensification of it. 

ALL EYES ARE ON IRAN 

Thus, the Carter Administration’s present embrace 
of Shahpur Bakhtiar, under the pious claim that his so- 
called “civilian government” is Iran’s only protection 
against a feared military coup by the Right-wing Army, 
is the sheerest hypocrisy. Not only does the whole 
world know that American imperialism has no aversion 
to military coups, and has a full stable of outright 
butcher fascists it has given support to throughout the 
entire world— -from Chile to the Philippines to the 
Shah, himself — but everyone in Iran knows that Bakh- 
tiar is nothing more than an agent of the Shah. 

Nor do the Iranian masses have to be convinced 
how brutal are the terror machines of the Army and 
SAVAK. The simultaneous sacking of the hated SAVAK 
prison and attack on the American Embassy in Shiraz, 
the week before the Shah’s final ousting, gave ringing 
testimony to hbw fully the masses know exactly who 
their enemies are. 

It is hot a military coup but those masses in mo- 
tion that Carter and all the world rulers fear. While 
there is scarcely a spot on the globe that has not 
erupted with a new crisis to greet 1979, it is Iran that 
grips the super-powers more than even the Vietnam- 
Cambodia events, because what all of them — the U.S., 
Russia, China and all the smaller powers alike — fear 
most is a genuine social revolution anywhere on the 
earth. Clearly, Carter has no intention of letting the 
Iranian revolution win. Indeed, the only reason the 
ships he ordered from the Philippines toward Iran were 
stopped when they reached the South China Sea was 
because it became clear that their arrival would only 
heighten the revolution, not stop it. 

WORKERS, NOT KHOMEINI, ARE THE KEY 

That the departure of the Shaji is only the begin- 
ning of the real struggle is nowhere more clear than 
in relation to the contending forces inside Iran. While 
all the headlines play up the exiled Ayatollah Kho- 


meini as the most important opposition to the Shah and 
his stand-in, Bakhtiar — and while nobody can under- 
estimate the following that Khomeini has within Iran — 
it is not true that Khomeini is the opposite of the pres- 
ent regime. The absolute opposite is the power of the 



Iranian people, and above all, the Iranian workers. 
The real key to what lies ahead rests on what they 
will do in the coming days. 

Nothing is more significant in the recent events 
than the response of the oil workers to the mission led 
by Mehdi Bazargan, former head of the National Iran- 
ian Oil Company, and a much-respected religious oppo- 
sition leader in his own right, when he was sent by 
Khomeini to Iran’s oil fields during the first days of 
January, with urgent instructions to get striking work- 
ers to produce enough to meet domestic needs. The 
message Bazargan sent back, after having been sound- 
ly booed at meetings of strikers, was a terse: “They 
do not respect religion.” 

“All Iran” is not “divided into three oppositions — 
the Religious Leadership, the Military, and the National 
Front” — contrary to what the New York Times (Jan. 14, 
1979) would have us believe. It is not only that it is 
fantastic to overlook the Tudeh (Communist) Party, 
when, though long outlawed, it has surely gained con- 
siderably during the current actual revolution, and its 
ambivalent role cannot be ignored in its future. 

It is that differences between a Khomeini, a Bakh- 
tiar, and the Tudeh are but the tip of an iceberg. From 
below, during the past year, have appeared all kinds of 
new forms of organization — from informal groups both 
inside and outside of the mosques, to brand new trade 
unions, student organizations and women’s groups — 


that will first now have to face the question of how 
the workers, students and women can finally gain con- 
trol over their own lives. 

Nothing in Iran can ever be the same again, no 
matter what comes next, after the past year that has 
seen ever deeper and newer sections of the population 
drawn into the struggles. 

SOLIDARITY NEEDED FROM STUDENTS 
AND WORKERS 

What is crucial in Iran is that the workers, the 
peasants, the students and the women, who have been 
not only the force but the Reason of this revolution, 
continue to rely only on their own strength, and look 
for their support, not from any other state power, but 
from the workers, the students, the women in other 
lands who are all fighting their own rulers, and have 
been, demonstrating their solidarity with the Iranian 
revolution throughout the world. 

What is crucial for American revolutionaries is that 
we make sure the Iranian students in the U.S. do not 
demonstrate alone. It was, indeed, the massive demon- 
strations of the Iranian and American students in 
Washington, D.C. in November, 1977, when the Shah 
still appeared to be firmly at the height of his power, 
that helped give strength to the revolution-in-the-mak- 
ing, when Iranians saw the spectacle of the Shah and 
his host. President Carter, wiping tear-gas from their 
eyes and were enabled to measure the intensity of the 
protest thereby. The solidarity that is needed today must 
be precisely that alive and actual and more than just 
words. And it is needed not only from American stu- 
dents but even more urgently from American workers. 

At this critical point in its development, our first 
demand must be for U.S. imperialism to keep its already 
blood-stained hands off the Iranian Revolution! 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


Critique of 'The Declining Significance of Race ' 


by John Alan 

The Declining Significance of Race, a recently pub- 
lished book by William Julius Wilson, Black professor 
of sociology at the University of Chicago, can be added 
to the growing number of books and articles currently 
dealing with the obvious schism that now exists between 
an “upwardly mobile” Black middle class and what is 
now being called the “Black underclass.” 

Wilson has set out to show, among other things, 
that the great occupational gains accomplished by the 
American Black middle class, over the last three dec- 
ades, have divided Black people along class lines to 
such an extent that it is “difficult to speak of a uniform 
Black experience.” And he further says that this crys- 
talization of Black Americans along class lines is the 
result of the declining significance of race in the em- 
ployment of the educated and professionally trained 
members of the Black middle class by industry and 
government. 

According to Professor Wilson, class determines 
whether a Black person is employed or not; and this 
substitution of class for race is due to the economic 
and technological changes which have taken place in 
U.S. production since World War II and the political 
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desire of the government to intervene and mediate race 
and class conflicts. 

These technological changes in the growth of “cor- 
porate industries” — Professor Wilson’s words as he 
describes capitalist production — are revealed when “The 
growth of production depends more on technical prog- 
ress and increases in physical capital per worker than 
on the growth of employment” (p. 96). 

It is on his foundation of lack of growth in em- 
ployment, caused by the great growth of technology in 
production, that Professor Wilson builds one of the 
three legs upon which the emerging Black middle class 
stands. The other two are: the politics of government 
intervention into traditional Black/white relationships, 
as expressed in equal employment laws and affirmative 
action; and the employment of large numbers of Blacks 
in the management of the welfare functions of the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. 

Wilson defines the present period, of capitalist pro- 
duction as “modern industrial.” The characteristics of 
this period, as it pertains to African-Americans, is that 
the development of technology, i.e. automation, has not 
only created an army of unemployed and underemployed 
Blacks, but has also opened the doors of employment to 
those trained members of the Black middle class who 
can cope with this type of production. For Wilson, the 
impact of affirmative action and equal employment laws 
has sent corporations such as IBM, Standard Oil, etc. to 
vigorously recruit college-trained Blacks. He gives lots 
of statistics to support this. 

While The Declining Significance of Race is a 
serious attempt to understand, both the rise of the 
Black middle class and the history of race relations in 
the U.S., it is a very one-sided book. There is no at- 
tempt to analyze automation or to deal with workers’ 
opposition to this type of production. When Professor 
Wilson is faced with the tenuous position that middle- 
class Blacks hold in the world of technology because of 
the threat of economic crisis, he simply says: “There is 
little available evidence to suggest that the economic 
gains of privileged Blacks will be reversed;” And, what 
is even more dangerous to ignore is that automated 
technology, by its very nature, demands as its toll ever 
less workers. 

Nowhere does Professor Wilson show workers’ oppo- 
sition to industrial technology. Yet since the birth of 


automation in the 1940s through today, we have wit- 
nessed innumerable wildcat strikes and protests. Wil- 
son paints a picture of higher wages, good working con- 
ditions, and many fringe benefits for a small elite sec- 
tion of the working class, and at the same time does 
not see the introduction of greater work discipline as 
demanded by machines, speed-up, overtime, and absence 
of safety and health needs — the very things that put 
workers in opposition, not only to the capitalists, but 
to their unions and the government. 

The failure to grasp the human opposition to auto- 
mation has made it easy for Wilson to treat the “Black 
under-class” as a shadow, without the possibility of do- 
ing anything to change their lives in an automated 
world. 

Wilson does not envision any kind of mass action, 
and is of the opinion that present racial tensions are 
centered in what he calls “the sociopolitical order” — 
competition for residential areas, school desegregation 
and municipal political systems. These are the same 
aims the Black middle class had during the Civil 
Rights Movement, but in 1968 it was the Black masses 
who went beyond these aims, and it is hardly possible 
that they will start from this postion when the struggles 
resume again. 
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Mans and Engels' Studies Contrasted 

Relationship of Philosophy and 
Revolution to Women s Liberation 

by RftYfi DDMYEVSKRYA, 

I. Why A Century to Publish Marx? 


B ECAUSE MARX HAD DISCOVERED a new continent 
of thought as well as revolution, and because both 
concept and fact have ever been rigorously tied to- 
gether in Marx’s Marxism, his works carry a special 
urgency for our age. More relevant than the ceaseless 
question of private vs. collective (or state property that 
calls itself Communism) • is Marx’s articulation of Man/ 
Woman as the fundamental relationship, at the very mo- 
ment (1844) when he first laid the philosophic founda- 
tion for what became known as Historical Materialism. 
The new continent of thought Marx discovered soon is- 
sued its indictment of the past — “The history of all 
hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles” 
— and its call for a new world, new human relations, a 
class-less society. 

What has an imperativeness for today is the fact 
that, at the very end of his life (1880-1882) — after the 
French edition of his greatest theoretical work, Capital, 
which was published after the defeat of the greatest rev- 
olution he had witnessed, the Paris Commune — Marx 
returned to the pivotal Man/Woman relationship, as, at 
one and the same time, he excerpted Lewis H. Morgan’s 
Ancient Society,' and wrote to Vera Zasulitch about the 
needed Russian Revolution. 

It has taken nothing short of a series of revolutions 
to bring out -the unpublished writings of Marx. 2 The 
1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts were not pub- 
lished until after the Russian Revolution. The 1857-58 
Grundrisse was not published until after the Chinese Rev- 
olution. Unfortunately, Women’s Liberationists of the 
mid-1960s to mid-1970s exercised no revolutionary prod 
to wrest Marx’s notes on anthropology from the Archives, 
much less dialectically work out, on that ground, all the 
new from the ongoing Movement. Quite the contrary. 
The Women’s Liberation Movement, which had helped 
create a new interest in Engels’ The Origin of the Fam- 
ily, Private Property and the State, only served to pro- 
vide new loopholes for Marxists, “Orthodox” and so- 
called independent alike, to rush in and try to have that 
work be the ground, the direction the Movement would 
take. 

Though there had always been a Party, and, indeed, 
an International (the Second) that laid claim to the her- 
itage of Marx, the truth is that it took the Russian Revo- 
lution of November, 1917 to prod even Marxist scholars 
to discover the now-famous 1844 Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts. And once the early workers’ state became 
transformed into its opposite — a state-capitalist society— 
these continued to gather dust until the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution brought them orfto the historic stage. 

To bring about a serious study of the next unpub- 
lished work; the Grundrisse,3 in the 1950s, it took noth- 
ing short of the Chinese Revolution of 1949. It took still 
another decade before even the single most discussed 
chapter of that work — “Forms Which Precede Capitalist 
Production” — was published in English as Pre-Capitalist 
! Economic Formations. Because, however, the discussion 
was focused mainly on feudalism, or rather, the transi- 
tion from feudalism to capitalism, many lacunae gaped 
open as to its relationship to Engels’ The Origin of the 
Family, with all Marxists, Eric Hobsbawn included, 
claiming: “This was a work which Marx wanted to write, 
and for which he had prepared voluminous notes, on 
which Engels based himself so for as possible.”* Was that 
really so? ’ 


' In 1972, Marx’s Notebooks, under the title, The Ethno- 
logical Notebooks of Karl Marx (Van Gorcum, Assen, 
1972), were finally transcribed by Lawrence Krader, 
painstakingly footnoted and with quite a profound, 90- 
page Introduction. It, is necessary to emphasize the 
word, transcribed. It is not a translation. The Note- 
books were written by Marx in English but include 
many phrases and full sentences in French, German, 
Latin and Greek. 

2 Not all have been brought out even now! There is no 
dearth of scholars who are happy to jump at such an 
excuse in order not to grapple seriously with that 
which is available, especially on Capital. See Ernest 
Mandel’s Introduction to the Pelican edition of Vol. I 
of Karl Marx’s Capital, p. 29 and again p. 944. And 
see my critique of Mandel, “Today’s Epigones Who Try 
to Truncate Marx’s Capital,” in Marx’s Capital and 
Today’s Global Crisis (News & Letters, 1978). 

3 The Grundrisse was not published in full in English 
until 1973, when the Pelican Marx Library published 
it in London. 

4 Karl Marx, Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, with 
an Introduction by Eric J. Hobsbawm (International 
Publishers, 1965), p. 51, ftn. 2. There is no indication 
anywhere that Hobsbawm had seen these “voluminous 
notes”, which dealt with Morgan, Phear, Maine and 
Lubbock. 


The year which finally saw the publication of Law- 
rence Krader’s transcription of Marx’s Ethnological 
Notebooks, 1972, was the year also when Eleanor Burke 
Leacock wrote a new Introduction “updating” Engels’ 
work. She perpetuated the myth that The Origin of the 
Family is a product of Marx as well as Engels. 5 In 1974, 
Charnie Guettel, in her pamphlet Marxism and Femin- 
ism, makes. Leacock’s Introduction “mandatory reading 
for any serious Marxist” 6 

1972 is also the year that saw the publication of. a 
most serious independent work on the history of 
women’s resistance from the 17th century to the present, 
Women, Resistance and Revolution, by Sheila Rowboth- 
am, who likewise not only acts as if Marx and Engels 
were one, but singles out Hal Draper’s “Marx and Engels 
on Women’s Liberation” thusly: “This is a very useful 
summary of what Jtarx and Engels wrote about 
women.” 7 While she is independent enough of Marx to 
call Marx and Engels “a couple of bourgeois men in the 
19th century, ”8 she has but one criticism of Draper’s 
“summary”: “It doesn’t really point out problems and 
inadequacies of what they wrote.” 

Hal Draper, the author of the article Rowbotham 
recommends, was then (1970) working on a book preten- 
tiously 9 entitled Karl Marx’s Theory of Revolution. It is 
first now (1978) seeing the light of day, and still not in 
toto. Clearly, however, eight years back, Draper was so 
very anxious to bring his views to bear on the Women’s 
Liberation Movement, subjected to “less-than-knowledge- 
able summaries that have seen the light recently,” that 
he chose that chapter for separate publication. 10 Neither 
then, nor now, has he shown any knowledge of the 
finally available E thnological Notebooks of Karl Marx. 

5 Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State (International Publishers, New 
York, 1972, 1975). In her 66-page Introduction, Lea- 
cock writes: “The book was written after Marx’s’ 
death, but was drawn from Marx's as well as Engels’ 
own notes” (p. 7). Neither the 1972 nor 1975 edition 
has any reference to the Ethnological Notebooks, nor 
does Leacock show any awareness of the fact that 
Marx’s notes on Morgan had been available in Russia 
since 1941. 

6 Charnie Guettel, Marxism and Feminism (The Wom- 
en’s Press, Toronto, copyright 1974): “Leacock’s intro- 
duction is the most valuable current study of Engels 
available and mandatory reading for any serious 
Marxist” (p. 14, ftn. 8). 

As for Evelyn Reed’s Woman’s Evolution — the pre- 
tentious “product of over 20 years 6f research,” glorify- 
ing a “matriarchal age” “comprising more than 99 per- 
cent of human existence”. — its emptiness of any 
revolutionary socialism is seen in the studied elimina- 
tion of any and all reference to Marx. This is further 
■emphasized by the fact that none of Marx’s works are 
listed in the bibliography. Consider the fact that Evelyn 
Reed’s subject is “woman’s evolution,” and both 
Morgan’s and Engels’ studies do play an acknowl- 
edged, important part in her analysis, but there is not 
one word about the Ethnological Notebooks of Karl 
Marx. Whether that is out of sheer ignorance or out 
of studied omission, one must question what is her 
purpose. A little bit of dialectics, of course, would 
have gone a long way to soften her complaint that the 
“wealth of data on the question of anthropology and 
archeology has not been matched by an equivalent 
expansion is theoretical insight” (p. xvi). Evelyn 
Reed explains her methodology to be “evolutionary 
and materialist.” AH one can say about that is that it 
certainly isn’t revolutionary or historical. 

7 Sheila Rowbotham, Women’s Liberation and Revolu- 
tion (Falling Wall Press, Bristol, England, March 
1972, expanded in 1973) p. 6. This is the “extensive, 
descriptive bibliography” to which Rowbotham refers 
in Women, Resistance and Revolution. 

8 Sheila Rowbotham, Women, Resistance and Revolu- 
tion (Pantheon Press, New York, 1972). 

9 Draper explains his goal to have been “a full and 
definitive treatment of Marx’s political theory, poli- 
cies, and practice,” but since that was “unattainable”, 
since politics has come to have a narrow meaning, 
and since there is a need to go “beyond the indis- 
pensible ‘grand theory’ ... It is to bend the stick 
the other way that this work is titled Karl Marx’s 
Theory of Revolution rather than Political Theory, 
which might be interpreted too narrowly” (pp. 11, 12), 
Hal Draper, Karl Marx’s Theory of Revolution 
(Monthly Review Press, New York and' London, copy- 
right 1977). 

10 Hal Draper, “Marx and Engels on Women’s Libera- 
tion” (International Socialism, July/ August 1970). All 
pagination in the text is to this article. 


The pretentious scholar who so heavily roots himself in 
Engels’ The Origin of the Family— not only in the chap- 
ter on “Women’s Liberation” but throughout his pro- 
jected six-volume work — should surely have known 
about these Notebooks, and I’m not referring only to 
1972, when they were finally transcribed in their origi- 
nal English, but to the first mention of them in the early 
1920s when Ryazanov discovered them and had them 
photographed." In 1941, the Marx-Engels Institute pub- 
lished a Russian translation. 1 2 And therein lies a tale. 

I T IS TRUE THAT ENGELS did think he was carrying 
out a “bequest” of Marx in writing The Origin of Die 
Family. It is also true that his enthusiasm in discov- 
ering Marx’s Notebook on Morgan, which led him to get 
his own copy of Morgan’s Ancient Society, and which 
inspired him to write the book, made him believe that 
he was expressing Marx’s views in a coherent form 
rather than the polyglot marginalia Marx was using for 
himself alone as he was excerpting Morgan. But Engels 
was not Marx, as he, himself, was the first to admit, and 
The Origin of the Family was his version, in which the 
select quotations from Marx gave the impression that he 
was reproducing Marx’s “Abstract.” 

Far from that being trhe, we now know that not 
only is the “Abstract” — that is to say, Marx’s actual 
Notebook on Morgan — 148 pages long, but also that it is 
not the whole of Marx’s Notebooks on anthropology. The 
whole is 254 pages — and even that is not the whole.* 
This is not the place to try to come to grips with this 
great mass of rpaterial (although I do hope to return to 
the question at a later date). Here I’m concerned only 
with the way modern Marxists who are interested in 
today’s Women’s Liberation Movement were influenced 
by The Origin of the Family, without ever bothering to 
find out what Marx had actually written, and then acting 

“It took Nothing short of a series 
of revolutions to. bring out the 
unpublished writings of Marx." 

as though Marx and Engels were one on the question. 
For this purpose, it will be sufficient to focus first on a 
fairly minor matter — how important even a mere 
excerpt is in Marx’s hands, through the way in which he 
emphasized certain words that were not emphasized in 
Morgan. Here is one excerpt on women of the Iroquois: 
“The women allowed to express their wishes 
and opinions through an orator of their own 
selection. Decision given by the Council. Una- 
nimity was a fundamental law of its action 
among the Iroquois. Military questions usually 
left to the action of the volnntary principle .” 13 , 
Secondly, and this is the critical point, the Russians 
took liberties when they, in 1941; did translate the Marx 
text on Morgan. Engels, naturally, cannot be blamed for 
this mis-translation. Nor can the Russians excuse them- 
selves on the basis that the inspiration for -using the 
words' “private” and “hallowed” came from Engeis. Here 
is how Marx excerpted a part of Morgan: 

“When field culture bewiesen hatte, dass d(ie) 
gauze Oberflaeche der Erde could be made Die 
subject of property owned by individuals in 
severalty u(nd) (das) Familienhaupt became 
the natural center of accumulation, the new 
property career of mankind inaugurated, fully 
done before the dose of the Later Period of 
Barbarism, uebte einen grossen Einfluss auf 
(the) human mind, rdf new elements of char- 
acter wach ...” (Ethnological Notebooks, p. 

135.) 

Here is how the Russian translation reads: 

“When field agriculture had demonstrated that 
(Continued mi Page 6) 


"Ryazanov’s first brief account was published on Nov. 

20. 1923 in Vestnik Sotsialisticheskoi Academii, No. 6. 
1 7 Arkhiv Marksa y Engelsa, Vol. 9, 1941 (Leningrad). 
'3ln the edition of Ancient Society I am using (the re- 
production by Kerr, Chicago, of the 1877 edition) this 
appears on p; 118. Not only is there no underlining in 
Morgan, but in Marx the role of the women is not 
limited by “even”, nor is the word “decision” limited 
by a “but” as in Morgan: “Even the women were 
allowed to express their wishes and opinions through 
an orator of their own selection. But the decision was 
made by the council ...” 

* Marx’s notes on Kovalevsky, which the Russians pub- 
lished in 1958, were reproduced by Lawrence Krader in 
The Asiatic Mode of Production, Van Gorcum, 1975, 
available from Humanities Press. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
the whole surface of the earth could be made the 
object of property of separate individuals and 
the head of the family became the natural center 
of accumulation of wealth, mankind entered the 
new hallowed path of private property. It was 
already fully done before the later period of 
barbarism came to an end. Private property 
exercised a powerful influence on the human 
mind, awakening new elements of character 
. . .” (Arfchiv Marksa y Engelsa, Vol. 9, p. 52. 
Emphasis is mine to stress what was neither in 
Morgan nor in Marx’s excerpt.) 

[Here is the original Morgan excerpt: “When field 
agriculture had demonstrated that the whole surface of 



Of 



the earth could be made the subject of property owned 
by individuals in severalty, and it was found that the 
head of the family became the natural center of accum- 
ulation, the new property career of mankind was in- 
augurated. It was fully done before the close of the 
Later Period of barbarism. A little reflection must 
convince any one of the powerful influence property 
would now begin to exercise upon the human mind, 
and of the great awakening of new elements of char- 
acter it was calculated to produce . . 

Now the Russians have very concrete, class — state- 
capitalist class — interests that inspire them to translate 
“the career of property” as “private property” and 
repeat the word twice. But why should independent 
Marxists who are not statist-Communists likewise narrow 


II. Hal Draper Misconstrues 


Hal Draper no sooner opens his chapter on women’s 
liberation than he at once starts sniping at today’s 
Women’s Liberationists’ “social psychology and attitude 
(like ‘male chauvinism’)”, contrasting it to the views of 
“Marx and Engels” who, he claims, rooted the “Woman 
Question” in the “primordial division of labor” between 
the sexes, and warning us that since that preceded 
“capitalism, or the state, or the division between town 
and country, or even private property . , -. this division 
of labor will be most resistant to uprooting” (p. 20, col. 
2 ). 

To help us in this tortuous task, it would seem he 
would at once plunge into Marx’s whole new continent 
of thought. No. Draper, instead, chooses to roll Marx’s 
views back to his “presocialist” days. This at once makes 
it clear that the “Woman Question” is not the only 
theme of which Draper is oppressively aware; the other 
apparition is Hegel. He blames Marx for casting his 
views “in typically Hegelian-idealist terms” (p. 21, col. 
1). By no accident, what then manifests itself is that 
these two preoccupations, in turn, take Second place to 
the overwhelming drive to do nothing short of trans- 
forming into opposite Marx’s concept of that most fun- 
damental relationship of Man/Woman as measure of just 
how deep a revolution is needed to uproot this exploita- 
tive alienating social order. 

B ENT ON THAT GOAL, Draper begins his task by 
trying to reduce Marx’s concept to that of Fourier, 
frothing at the mouth about the first “lucubrations 
of this newfledged socialist, his ‘Paris manuscripts’.” He 
is talking about the epochal Humanist Essays of Marx, 
holding that they are a product of the fact that Marx’s 
view that the Man/Woman relationship is a measure of 
humanity’s development is only due to the fact that 
Marx “enthusiastically” adopted Fourier’s view.'* 

So anxious is Draper to force Marx’s Promethean 
concept of the Man/Woman relationship into the Pro- 
crustean attitude of Draper’s view of Fourier that he 
embarks on yet another bold leap downward to his 
reductio ad absurdum thesis by skipping the years be- 
tween 1844 and 1868, though he is still dealing with the 
first section, “Marx’s Early Views (1842-1846)”. Obvious- 
ly not all that confident that he has succeeded in obfus- 
cating the year before Marx broke with bourgeois society 
(1842) with the year after (1844), as he presents the 
years 1842 to 1846 as a single unit, Draper now decides 
to Revise a different scenario in jumping to 1868. First 
he refers to Engels in Anti-Duhring (1878) as again pay- 
ing “homage to Fourier”. 15 Then Draper divines that 
Marx is also paying homage to Fourier in 1868. Proof? 
It takes strange ears to hear it in Marx’s Letter to 
Kugelman (Dec. 12, 1868): “Great progress was evident 
in the last Congress of the American ‘Labour Union’ in 
that, among other things, it treated working women with 
complete equality . . . Anybody who knows anything of 
history knows that great social changes are impossible 
without, the feminine ferment. Social progress can be 
measured exactly by the social position of the fair sex 
(the ugly ones included) .” 

If you failed to hear that “echo” of enthusiasm for 
Fourier in Marx’s 1868 letter, you are obviously not as 
adept as Draper in “the exercise in excavation”. 16 To 
hear it where it isn’t, you need the presumptuousness of 
Draper’s divinations that Marx, “perhaps without think- 


14 Contrast this to Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex, 
where she shows that Fourier “confused the emancipa- 
tion of women with the rehabilitation of the flesh, de- 
manding for every individual the right to yield to the 
call of passion and wishing to replace marriage with 
love; he considered woman not as a person but only 
in her amorous function” (p. 103, Bantam Book edi- 
tion) As total opposite to Fourierism, the penultimate 
paragraph of de Beauvoir’s entire work is that very 
paragraph from Marx on the Man/Woman relationship. 

15 What is especially telling about all these references to 
Fourier and the homage paid to him is that the bulk 
of the quotations are from The Holy Family. This 
happens to be the work where Marx and Engels 
defended Flora Tristan’s “Union Ouvriere” as against 
the bourgeois philistine, Eugene Sue, who attacked 
her in his best-selling novel, The Mysteries of Paris. 
There is not a single reference to that in Draper’s 
article, although one would think that anyone writing 
on Women’s Liberation in 1970 would know that would 
hold ereat interest for the movement. 


ing of the source” (p. 21, col. 2), nevertheless achieved 
that “echo”. 

Please remember that Draper is not at this point 
writing about “the lucubrations of the new fledged so- 
cialist.” No, the Marx he is talking about here is the 
Marx who, the year before, finally published his greatest 
theoretical work, CapitaL Two decades have elapsed 
since Marx had issued the world-shaking Communist 
Manifesto and plunged directly into the 1848 Revolu- 
tions. It is the Marx who is the head of the First Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, writing about a new 
stage in working class development in the U.S. following 
the Civil War and the struggle for the shortening of the 
working day. 

The establishment of the National Labor Union with 
its call for the equality of women (indeed, it was elect- 
ing them to decision-making positions 17 ) is what in- 
spired Marx’s letter to Dr. Kugelman. Marx had devoted 
no less than 80 pages of Capital to the struggles for the 
shortening of the working day, and the bulk of that 
chapter dealt with the oppression of women and 
children. 15 Now Marx sees something happening across 
the ocean on the subject and he calls Dr. Kugelman’s 
attention to the women being invited to join the First 
International. That letter does have another sentence 
Draper chose to leave for later. Marx was stressing that 
they had elected Madame Harriet Law to the highest 
ranking body, the General Council. Wouldn’t that have 
been something to shout to the skies about, that in mid- 
19th century Victorian England, Marx organized the 
First International Working Men’s Association which 
had women not only as members but in decision-making 
positions? 

There was an expression in that letter to Dr. Kugel- 
man which showed that even a Marx hadn’t fully escaped 
the marks of the age, and thus, though he measured 
“social progress” by the “special position of the fair 
sex”, he nevertheless added the phrase, “(the ugly ones 
included.)” But far from taking issue with that phrase, 
Draper lets it go as he returns hurriedly to the “early 
years” once again, and then is off to the question — “The 
Sexual Revolution of the Past” and “Monogamy and/ or 
Love: The Future of the Family”, which he roots in 
Engels’ The Origin of the Family, Private Property and 
the State. 

W E WILL FIRST NOW SEE the reason why Draper 
had held that this work was not just Engels’ but 
Marx’s — it “should be considered the joint work 
of both men” (p. 23, col. 2) — and how that inaccuracy 
has helped to disorient the socialist women’s liberation 
movement. 

The question of sexual relations, forms of mar- 
riage, the family, are certainly pivotal, and even if one, 
like Draper, wishes he could skip over the 1844 Eco- 
nomic-Philosophic Manuscripts, especially so on the 
question of that fundamental relationship of Man/ 
Woman, there nevertheless has been plenty of other 
evidence about Marx’s disgust with bourgeois monogamy 
and its double standard, all of which needed total up- 
rooting in any new society. After all, the very next 
year, 1845, there was the joint work of Marx and Engels, 
The German Ideology, which is recognized as the first 
statement of Historical Materialism, and which Draper 
quotes at length on these questions. And in that famous 
year, there is Marx’s Theses on Feuerbach that again 
Draper quotes, even calling attention to the fact that 
where Marx wrote that “the family” had to be “de- 
stroyed in theory and in practice”, Engels had edited 
it to read that the family “must be criticised in theory 


,6 The phrase Draper uses here is what appears in his 
Karl Marx’s Theory of Revolution as the method that 
will govern the whole work. See pp. 20 to 23 of that 
work. 

17 Two of the best known were Kate Mullaney, president 
of the Troy Collar Laundry Workers, who was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and national organizer for 
women, and Augusta Lewis, a leader in the typo- 
graphical union. See Joyce Maupin’s Working Women 
and Their Organizations and Labor Heroines, both 
published in 1974 by Union WAGE, Berkeley, Cal. 

18 See the section on “The Working Day and the Break ' 
with the Concept of Theory” in my Marxism and 
Freedom (Pluto Press, London; available from News 
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the subject to collective vs. private property, when 
Marx’s point is that the “property career”, i.e. accumula- 
tion of wealth, is that which contains the antagonisms of 
the development of patriarchy and later class divisions? 

If we are to grapple with that seriously, we must, 
first, appreciate the totality of Marx’s philosophy of rev- 
olution sufficiently to want to unearth what Marx had 
said from under all the debris of what was attributed to 
him from the time of his death in 1883 until the 1970s, 
especially so on women’s liberation; and secondly, main- 
tain a finger on the pulse of today’s Women’s Liberation 
Movement. It’s in this context that we turn to one of the 
recent “summaries” of what Marx was supposed to have 
thought on the question, Hal Draper’s “Marx and Engels 
on Women’s Liberation.” 


and revolutionized in practice.” Nor did one have to 
search for heretofore unpublished documents, since the 
most famous of all of Marx’s works— the Communist 
Manifesto— made no bones about the fact that it was 
“self-evident” that with the “abolition of private prop- 
erty” would come “the abolition of the family". 

What, then, could possibly have produced such 
great new enthusiasm, four decades later, for Morgan’s 
Ancient Society, as analyzed by Engels in The Origin 
of the Family? Surely it couldn’t have been just the 
question that not only had the monogamous family not 
always been the form of marriage, but neither could 
it be considered the highest form of love. 1 ’ For Engels, 
it was a matter of finding, in Marx’s posthumous papers, 
Marx’s Notebooks on Morgan. Draper, instead, chooses 
to footnote that year, 1883, as the year in which Kaut- 
sky had written some stupid articles on “loose” mono- 
gamy having always characterized mankind’s develop- 
ment, and that this so incensed Engels that he “wrote 
and published his Origin of the Family .a year later” 
(p. 25, coL 1). ^ 

What was Draper doing in all these “excavations” 
not to have found any of the letters that Engels wrote 
on his discovery of Marx’s notes on Morgan, or in Bern- 
stein’s description in his My Years of Exile of how 
Engels had read to him from Marx’s Notebook and from 
Engels’ own synopsis? 20 

Whether it’s out of Draper’s sheer ignorance of 
Marx’s Notebooks (he refers only to an “Abstract” that 
Engels supposedly reproduced more or less in full), 
or because the erudite Draper decided to invent hew 
categories of his own, one thing his footnote to Kaut- 
sky does disclose is the smug attitude of Draper on 
Women’s Liberation. He clings to Engels’ designation 
about “the world historic defeat of the female sex”, 
which, in turn, he is always relating, with great em- 
phasis, to the “primordial division of labor between the 
sexes.” And; of course, both are deeply rooted in the 
transition from matriarchy, or at least matrilineal des- 
cent, to patriarchy. No matter how hard Draper tries 
to insinuate that the “world historic defeat of the fe- 
male sex” is a view that Marx shares with Engels, that is 
no expression of Marx’s. What is true of both Marx 
and Engels is that they were constantly driving at the 
“etymology” of the word, family. Far from the word 
bearing* a reference to a married couple and their chil- 
dren, it was the word for slaves. Famulus meant domes- 
tic slave, fiamilia referred to the total number of slaves 
one man owned. (See The Origin of the Family, p. 
121.) And Marx’s stress is on the social and not only 
the “sexual division of labor.” 

Of course, Marx strongly opposed patriarchy, calling 
for the “abolition” of the patriarchal family. He held 
that: “The modern family contains in embryo not only 
slavery (servitus) but serfdom also, since from the 
very beginning it is connected with agricultural service. 
It contains within itself, in miniature, all the antagon- 
isms which later develop on a wide scale within so- 
ciety and its state.” 21 And “all the antagonisms” extend- 
ed from “ranks” that begin in communal life and lead to 


1 ’Indeed, love, in Marx’s eye, was not only a great- sen- 
suous experience, but a universal, since it is “love 
which first really teaches man to believe in the ob- 
jective world outside himself, which not only makes 
man an object, but the object of man!” (The Holy 
Family, p. 32). 

20 A list of the letters as well as a quote from Bernstein’s 
work appears on pp. 388 to 390 of Ethnological Note- 
books. 

2 'Quoted by Engels in The Origin of the Family, pp. 121- 
122. Incidentally, and not so incidentally, Engels omit- 
ted the sentence that preceded this paragraph. It 
reads: “Fourier characterizes the Epoch of Civilization 
by Monogamy and private Property in land.” (See 
Ethnological Notebooks, p. 120.) From the manner in 
which Engels had worked the omitted single sentence 
into an entire paragraph that he placed prominently 
in a note at the very end of his work (p. 236) on how 
we find i already in Fourier “the profound recognition 
that in all societies which are imperfect and split into 
antagonisms, single families (les families inedheren- 
tes) are the economic unit”, Draper would have 
learned;! a great deal about the difference between 
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the division between the chieftain and the masses, class 
divisions in embryo, “in miniature.” 

It is not true, as Draper would have it, that Engels 
devoted “one” chapter to “The Family,” so entitled; in 
truth, very nearly one-third of the book is devoted to 
that subject. Engels appears to have a unilateral instead 
of a multilateral attitude to the question of the develop- 
ment of Man/Woman. It is true it was great, in 1884, to 
stress the manner in which woman has always been 
oppressed since her “world historic defeat,” how dif- 
ferent it had been in “matriarchal” society, and how 
socialism . would be the re-establishment of primitive 
communism on a higher scale. Or, as Engels italicized 
Morgan’s judgment as the very final sentence of his 
whole book, “It will be a revival, in a higher form, of 
the liberty, equality and fraternity of the ancient grates.” 
But the fact is that Engels’ writing there is neither very 
dialectical nor comprehensive when it gets fixed on the 
Family. r 

ARX, ON THE CONTRARY, showed that the ele- 
ments of oppression in general, and of woman in 
particular, arose from within primitive commun- 
ism-, and not only related to change from “matriarchy,” 
but beginning with establishment of ranks — relation- 
ship of chief to mass — and the economic interests that 
accompanied it. Indeed, in Volume III of Capital, as 
Marx probed in his chapter, “Genesis of Capitalist 
Ground Rent,” “the economic conditions at the basis” of 
class “individuality,” you can see the actual dialectical 
foundation for his stress, in the Notebooks on anthro- 
pology, on property as the material base for changing 
social relations. He was not using Morgan’s phrase, “ca- 
reer of property,” as if it were a synonym for historical 
materialism. 

Engels’ uncritical acclaim of Morgan notwithstand- 
ing, Morgan had not “discovered afresh in America the 
materialist conception of history discovered by Marx 40 
years ago.” 22 

Marx emphasized Morgan’s great contribution on the 
theory of the gens and its early egalitarian society, but 
he certainly didn’t tie it, alone, to the precedence of 
matriarchy over patriarchy as did Engels in the Preface 
to the Fourth Edition, 1891./ “This rediscovery of the 
primitive matriarchal gens as the earlier stage of the 
patriarchal gens of civilized peoples has the same im- 
portance for anthropology as Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion has for biology and Marx’s theory of surplus value 
for political economy.” 

Marx didn’t take issue with Morgan’s findings about 
the Iroquois society and especially singled out the role 
of women in it. But he did not stop there. In calling 
lattention to other societies and other analyses, he 
brought in, first, new illumination to the writings of 
'Plutarch: - 

i “The expression, by Plutarch, that ‘the lowly 
and poor readily followed the bidding of 
Theseus’ and the statement from Aristotle cited 
by him, that Theseus ‘was inclined toward the 
people’ appear, however, despite Morgan, to 
indicate that the chiefs of the gentes etc. already 
entered into conflict of interest with the mass 
of the gentes, which is inevitably connected 
with the monogamous family through private 
property in houses, lands, herds.” 23 
Then, Marx demonstrates that, long before the dis- 
solution of the primitive commune, there emerged the 
question of ranks within the egalitarian commune. It was 
the beginning of a transformation into opposite — ■ gens 
into caste. That is to say, within the egalitarian com- 
munal form arose the elements of its opposite — caste, 
aristocracy, different material interests. Moreover, these 
weren’t successive stages, but co-extensive with the com- 
munal form. Or as Marx put it when they began chang- 
ing the names of the children to assure paternal rather 
than maternal rights (a paragraph Engels did reproduce 
in The Origin of the Family) : “Innate casuistry! -To 
change things by changing their names! And to find 
loopholes for violating tradition while maintaining tradi- 
:ion, when direct interest supplied sufficient impulse.” 

In a word, though Marx surely connects the mon- 
ogamous family with private property, what is pivotal to 
liim is the antagonistic relationship between the Chief 
tnd the masses. 

Marx’s historic originality in internalizing new data, 
vhether that be in anthropology or “pure” science, was a 
lever-ending confrontation with what Marx called “his- 
ory and its process.” 24 That was concrete. That was 

2 Engels’ Preface to the First Edition of The Origin of 
the Family. 

3 I’m using Krader’s translation in his article, “The 
Works of Marx and Engels in Ethnology Compared,” 
(International Review of Social History, Vol. XVIII, 
1973, Part 2, Van Gorcum, Assen). This is really an 
extension of his magnificent transcription and editing 
of Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks, and I am greatly 
indebted to' the seminal Introduction he wrote for it. 
4 Capital, Vol. I, p. 406 ftn. 2 (Kerr edition): “The weak 
points in the abstract materialism of natural science, 
a materialism that excludes history and its process, 
are at onqe evident from the abstract arid ideological 
conceptions of its spokesmen, whenever they venture 
beyond the bounds of their own specialty.” See also 
Chapter 2, “A New Continent of Thought”, in my Phil- 
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ever-changing. And that ever-changing concrete was in- 
exorably bound to the universal, because, precisely 
because, the determining concrete was the ever-develop- 
ing Subject — self-developing men and women. 

The whole question of transitions is what is at stake 
between Marx’s and Engels’ views. Marx is showing that 
it is during the transition period that you see the duality, 
the beginnings of antagonisms, whereas Engels always 
seems to have it only at the end, as if class society came 
in very nearly full blown after the communal form was 
destroyed and private property was established. More- 
over, where, to Marx, the dialectical development from 
one stage to another is related to new revolutionary up- 
surge, Engels sees it as a unilateral development. 

In the 1850s, for example, what inspired Marx to 
return to the study of pre-capitalist formations and gave 
new appreciation of ancient society and its craftsmen 
was the Taiping Revolution.* It opened so many new 
doors on “history and its process” that “materialistically” 
a stage of production wasn't just a stage of production — 
be it the Western or the Asiatic mode of production — 
but a question of revolutionary relations. Whether that 
concerned the communal form or the despotic form of 
property, The development of the individual to society 
and to the state was crucial. It was no accident, on the 
other hand, that Engels, who certainly agreed with 
Marx’s singling out the Asiatic mode of production, 
nevertheless happened to skip over the question of the 
Oriental commune in his analysis of primitive commun- 
ism in The Origin of the Family. 

Hal Draper, on the other hand, not only continues 
to act as though Engels’ The Origin of the Family was 
written also by Marx, but as if he, Draper, is speaking 
for them, as he reaches the last part of his chapter, en- 
titled, “Problems of Women’s Liberation.” Thus, in 
returning to Marx’s Dec. 12, 1868 Letter to Kugelman, 
this time citing that the First International had elected 
“Madame Law to be a member of the General Council,” 

"Engels' 'world historic defeat 
of the female sex' is no expres- 
sion of Marx's." 

Draper presents the fact with the same attitude that he 
has towards the statement of Engels that became such a 
favorite of Clara Zetkin and the whole Social Democratic 
women’s movement: “In the family, he (man) is the 
bourgeois; the wife represents the proletariat.” Draper’s 
comment was that it was meant “as a strong metaphor, 
of course” (p,. 24, col. 2). 

N O WONDER THAT THE STRESS, as he goes to the 
actual women's movement, is on Engels’ and Bebel’s 
role in . encouraging the establishment of women’s 
organizations with their own “autonomous leadership” 
(p. 27, col. 1), rather than the women’s autonomous 
leadership itself. No wonder Clara Zetkin rates hardly 
more than a couple of paragraphs, and whereas he does 
say she was the head of the movement, whose organ, 
Gleicheit, reached a circulation of 100,000, he acts as if 
all they discussed was the “Woman Question.” Not a 
word comes into it about the fact that women played 
the greatest revolutionary role in opposing the First 
World War. , 

Why should Eleanor Marx, who is finally recognized 
“as a revolutionary organizer and agitator” as well as 
“extraordinarily effective political activist” be listed only 
as “the ablest woman trade union organizer in the New 
Unionism,” when, in fact, it wasn’t only “as a woman” 
that riie was a great organizer. She was the one who 
took seriously Marx's urging, after the fall of the Paris 
Commune, that revolutionaries should go “lower and 
deeper” 23 into the proletariat, away from the skilled 
toward the unskilled and the most exploited, not to 
mention the newly arrived peasants and the doubly ex- 
ploited Jew of London’s East End. Draper does give her 
credit for playing “an active role in the building of the 
new-type Gas Workers’ and General Laborers Union” 
(p. 27, col. 1) and says she “co-authored a pamphlet for 
England on The Woman Question.” But he doesn’t single 
this out as something significantly new both for her, 
and the Movement. 

The most important and relevant for our age, 
however, is not what Engels wrote in 1884, much less 
whether there was or wasn’t a matriarchal stage. Nor 
is it “the woman question” as Bebel saw it at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, though both men’s writings 
had a great influence on the development of the socialist 
women’s movement, which was likewise way ahead of 
the times, not just theoretically, but in the actual mass 
organization of working women. What is cogent today 

*It is not clear whether Engels knew Marx’s Grundrisse, 
but he did know the articles in The New York Tribune 
on the Taiping Revolution. 

25 It took World War I before Lenin found that phrase of 
Marx, made to the 1871 Congress of the International 
Working Men’s -Association, and first then made a 
category of it. See Chapter X, “The Collapse of the 
. Second International and the Break in Lenin’s 



Frederick Engels 


is whether the ground laid helps or doesn’t help today’s 
Women’s Liberation Movement. Draper’s doesn’t. 

Thus, when he starts with the Paris Commune, 
which is certainly a very high point of women’s activities 
as revolutionaries, as workers, as thinkers — Marx speaks 
not only of “bleeding,” but of “thinking Paris” — Draper 
focuses on Marx pointing to the fact that the Commune 
made no distinction “between legitimate and so-called 
illegitimate wives . . . with regard to the indemnity of 
75 centimes.” Draper finds no need to mention the 
Women Incendiaries, 23 although that work has a vast 
amount of new material and actual documents, contem- 
porary to 1871, of the activities and writings of the 
women revolutionaries. While Draper notes the fact that 
Marx had followed up the concern with women in the 
Paris Commune by proposing a motion in the First In- 
ternational that women’s branches be organized, there 
is hot a single mention of a single woman who actually 
participated in the Paris Commune. 

Even without knowing (or perhaps just not caring) 
about Edith Thomas’ Women Incendiaries, there was no 
way of him not knowing the most famous woman revo- 
lutionary, Louise Michel, and about the young woman 
Marx advised to^go to Paris, Elizabeth Dmitrieva, to 
organize a women’s section of the International. What 
was necessary, to make the women’s participation in the 
Paris Commune, as both force and reason, come alive, 
required more space than the single paragraph Draper 
devoted to it. Let us see what he does when he finally 
reaches the culmination of his subject with the thunder- 
ous; “Social Revolution Comes First.” 

It focuses on counter-revolution, with the apex of 
the whole — - the very, very final sentence — narrowing 
the question to the “division of labor between the sexes”: 
“But in the last analysis the historic forms of the di- 
visions of labor between the sexes could be uprooted 
for good and all only by as profound an upheaval as it 
had originally taken to impose ‘the world-historic defeat 
of the female sex’ of which Engels had written.” 

The nonsense of talking about the “division of labor 
between the sexes” as if that “primordial” state 4s the 
burning question of the day, when even for the primitive 
stage it was part of the social division of labor, is not 
only forgetting what was at stake, but what is pivotal 
and underlies all class societies — the division between 
mental and manual labor. There is not a whiff of that 
Great Divide, and that is of the essence for our age. 

Is the totality of that “primordial” counter-revolu- 
tion the ground for Women’s Liberation today? And can 
we possibly disregard Draper’s cynicism as he feels 
compelled to add, parenthetically, of course, that the. 
totality of the change needed in the Man/Woman rela- 
tionship holds under “all” circumstances; “(That would 
be so even without the Pill.)”? Does he consider it mod 
to keep stressing, when he refers to “the world-historic 
defeat of the female sex,” that it “cannot be changed 
basically simply by ideological (including psychiatric) 
exhortation” (p. 24, col. 2)? What idiocy, first to reduce 
today’s fight for total liberation to the merely “ideologi- 
cal,” and then further to reduce ideology to “psychi- 
atric exhortation”! , 

Whether or not Draper, in his projected six-volume 
work (of which this article is a chapter), intends to 
reach our age, or just limit himself to presenting what 
he considers to be the views of “Marx and Engels”; 
whether or not he considers that basis sufficient for the 
Women’s Liberation Movement “itself” to work out to- 
day’s problematic, the point is that his mis-interpretation 
of the views of Marx, the lacunae that gape out from 
his presentation of the present as well as the past, not 
to mention his superciliousness (if not outright cynicism) 
cannot possibly lay new foundations for what is rele- 
vant and most urgent for our day. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


26 Draper published, edited and wrote a Foreword to a 
whole book, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels: Writ- 
ings on the Paris Commune (Monthly Review Press, 
1971), which likewise failed to take into account any 
of the material on what actually happened, uncovered 
by this magnificent book, Women Incendiaries, written 
by Edith Thomas and published in France in 1963, and 
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III. Marx’s Notebooks: Then and Now 


(Continued from Page 7) 

Marx died before he could write up his Notebooks 
on anthropology either as a separate work, or as part 
of Vol. Ill of Capital. There is no way for us to know 
what Marx intended to do with this intensive study, 
much less the concrete manner in which he would have 
dialectically related the external to the internal factors 
in the dissolution of the primitive eommune. What is 
clear, however, is that the decline of the primitive 
commune was not due just to external factors, nor due 
only to “the world historic defeat of. the female sex.” 
(That was Engels’ phrase, not Marx’s.) Just as there 
was conquest, even when the commune was at its height, 
and the beginning of slavery when one tribe defeated 
another, so there was the beginning of commodity ex- 
change between the communes as well as emergence of 
conflict within the commune, within the family, and not 
only between the family and the gens. All these con- 
flicts coalesced during the dissolution, which is why 
Marx’s Notebooks keep stressing the duality in primitive 
communism. ‘ 

Take, for example, the question of the division of 
labor. Though, in 1845, in The German Ideology, he 
called attention to the fact that the first division of 
labor was sexual, he now stresses the two-fold nature 
in the division of labor: 1) physiological as well as inter- 
tribal conflict; 2) the social division of labor based both 
on exchange of surplus products between communities 
and on the mode of labor. As the family develops as an 
economic unit, and gets separated out of the gens, the 
focus changes again to the different material interests 
that are developing both internally and externally, in- 
cluding development of technology and agriculture. 
Which was why, in the paragraph that Engels did quote 
in The Origin of the Family, Marx emphasized that not 
only slavery, but also serfdom was latent in the family; 
indee<i, that all conflicts that were developing in the 
transition to class society were present in the family 
“in miniature.” - 

Finally, what Marx called “the excrescence of the 
state” in class-divided society — and he uses that in his 
reference to a period during the dissolution of the com- 
mune— is introduced into the question of transition from 
primitive communism to a political society. The point at 
all times is to stress a differentation in the family, both 
when that is part of the gens or as they separate out of 
the gens to another society, at which point Marx again 
differentiates between the family that is in a society that 
already has a state and the family before the state 
emerged. The point at all times is to have a critical atti- 
tude both to biologism and uncritical evolutionism. 

I T WAS BY NO MEANS SIMPLE, unitary development, 
and it cannot under any circumstances be attributed 
to a single cause like patriarchy winning over matri- 
archy and establishing thereby nothing less than some 
sort of “world historic defeat of the female sex.” Marx, 
by taking as the point of departure, not the counter- 
revolution, but new stages of revolution, was enabled to 
see, even in the Asiatic mode of production, the great 
resistance to Western imperial encroachments, contrast- 
ing China to India, where British imperialism won. 

Throughout Marx’s Notebooks, his attack on colon- 
ialism, racism, as well as discrimination against women, 
is relentless, as he refers to the British historians, jur- 
ists, Anthropologists and lawyers as “blockheads” who 
definitely didn’t appreciate what discoveries were being 
made and therefore often skipped over whole historic 
periods of humanity. Listen to the criticisms included in 
Marx’s Notebooks on Maine: “Herr Maine als block- 
headed Englishman geht nicht von gens aus, sondern von 
Patriarch, der spaeter Chief wijrd etc.” 27 And a little 
.later: “Nach dem Ancient Irish Law women had some 
power of dealing with their own property without the 
consent of their husbands, and this was one of the 
institutions expressly declared by the English blockhead- 
ed Judges to be illegal at the beginning of the 17th 
century.” 28 

As against Engels, who was so overwhelmed with all 
the new data on forms of marriage and the development 
of a family, in and out of the gens, that it very nearly 
subsumed the question of property, i.e. economics, Marx, 
in assembling new data, never fails to criticize the major 
writers he is excerpting. He does this, not just “politi- 
cally”, i.e. calling attention to the fact that they are 
bourgeois writers, but calling attention to the fact that 
their method is empiric and nowhere is empiricism as 
method as vacuous as when gathering new facts. What 
Marx was doing, instead, was following the empiric facts 
dialectically, relating them not only to other historic 
facts, but tracing the development of each fact, its pet- 
rifaction and transformation into opposite, caste. Which 
is why he kept his eye on the differences in rank in the 
gens, emergence of conflict within it, both in changing 
material interests and in relations between Chief and 
ranks. And yet, Marx drew no such unbridgeable gulf 
between primitive and civilized as Engels had. As he 
was to write to Zasulitch, in the year he was working 
most intensively on Morgan’s Ancient Society, the pivo- 
tal point was that everything “depends on the historical 
environment in which it occurs.” 

While there was no difference between Marx and 


27 Ethnological Notebooks, p. 292: “Mr. Maine, as a block- 
headed Englishman, doesn’t proceed from gens, but 
rather from Patriarch, which later becomes Chief, etc.” 
28 Ibid., p. 323. 


Engels on Such a- conclusion — indeed, the expression 
“Historical Materialism” was Engels’, not Marx’s — the 
relationship of concrete to universal always remains, 
with Engels, in two totally separate compartments. Put 
differently, “knowing” Historical Materialism, and hav- 
ing that always at the back of his mind, and recognizing 
Marx as “genius” whereas he and the others were “at 
best, talented”, did not impart to Engels’ writings after 
Marx’s death, the totality of Marx’s new continent of 
thought. Engels’ The Origin of The Family, as his first 
major work after the death of Marx, proves that fact 
most glaringly today, because Women’s Liberation is an 
Idea. whose time has come, and for that, The Origin of 
the Family sheds little direction. 

As Marx, in the last years of his life was turning to 
anthropology, it was neither as the philosophic anthro- 
pology which ran through his -1844 Essays, nor just as 
the latest empiric data in the 1880s. Rather, whether it’s 
a question of the description of the equality of women 
during primitive communism, or the question of Mor- 
gan’s theory of the gens, what Marx was focusing on 
was the self-development of humanity from primitive 
communism to the period in which he lived, though rev- 
olutionary praxis. That is what kept him enthralled as 
he dug deep into the latest in anthropology, in arche- 
ology, in early history, technology and agriculture, 
craftsmanship and primitive human relations. Truly, we 
see here that no greater empiricist ever lived than the 
great dialectician, Karl Marx. And Marx wasn’t hurrying 
to make easy generalizations, such as Engels’ on the fu- 
ture being just a “higher stage” than primitive commu- 
nism. No, Marx envisioned a totally new man, a totally 
new woman, a totally new life form (and by ho means 
only for marriage); in a word, a totally new society. 

"No greater empiricist ever 
lived than the great dialectician, 
Karl Marx." 


Suddenly, Marx found it difficult to answer a sim- 
ple question from Vera Zasulitch on the future of the 
Russian commune, in the manner in which it was de- 
bated between the Narodniks and the Marxists — that is 
to say, whether it could lead to communism without 
needing to go through capitalism and evidently without 
a revolution! He wrote no less than four different ver- 
sions of his answer, the first of which was fully ten 
pages long. From that first draft until the very much 
abbreviated one that he finally sent, what is clear is 
that his preoccupation is not “the commune” but the 
“needed Russian Revolution”: “In order to save the 
Russian commune a revolution is needed.” 29 

The second draft manifests also what he had de- 
veloped with the Asiatic mode of production: “The 
archaic or primary formation of our globe contains a 
number of strata of different ages, one superimposed 
on the other . . . (isolation) permits the emergence of 
a central despotism above the communities ... I now 
come to the crux- t>f the question. We cannot overlook 
the fact that the archaic type to which the Russian 
commune belongs, conceals an, internal dualism. ”30 
The third draft, which in part was quoted above on 
the question of the historical environment being the 
crucial point, was a conclusion Marx reached as he em- 
phasized “the dualism within it (the commune) per- 
mits of an alternative: either the property element in 
it will overcome the collective element, or the other 
way.” 

T HIS IS ALWAYS THE KEY to the whole. We must 
remember that just as, in 1844, Marx was projecting 
not just the overthrow of the old but stressing that 
a new society must change human relationships totally, 
actually as well as philosophically, so, once the 1848 
Revolutions were defeated, Marx developed a new con- 
cept — the “revolution in permanence.” In a word, it 
was in the 1850 Address to the Communist League that 
Marx first projected both the deepening of the concrete 
revolution as well as the world revolution, the inter- 
relatedness of both. 

As we saw, it was the Taiping Revolution in the 
1850s which led, at one and the same time, to his 
probing of pre-capitalist forms of society, and seeing 
the Chinese Revolution as “encouraging” the West Eu- 
ropean proletariat, which was quiescent at the moment, 
to revolt. The Grundrisse, which contained that most 


29 The 1970 edition of the three-volume Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels: Selected Works (Progress Publish- 
ers, Moscow) finally published the first draft of Marx’s 
reply, pp. 152-163. Peculiarly enough, the explanatory 
note (ftn. 113, p. 522) refers to the fact that Marx 
was working on the third volume of Capital at this 
time without referring to the fact that he was then 
studying Morgan’s Ancient Society, though Marx him- 
self refers to it, and they have to footnote the actual 
title of Morgan’s book. 

3°EXcerpts from the second and third draft (March 8, 
1881) are included in Pre-Capitalist Economic Forma- 
tions. All four drafts are included in full in Arkhiv 
Marksa y Engelsa, .Vol. I. They are also included in 
the Russian Collected Works of Marx and Engels, Vol. 
19. Actually, Marx wrote all the drafts in French. 
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brilliant chapter on pre-capitalist formations, also con- 
tained the projection of- a totally new society wherein 
man, wrote Marx, “does not seek to remain something 
formed by the past, but is in the absolute movement of 
becoming.” > 

And here — after the great “scientific-economic” 
work, Capital (which, however, likewise projected “hu- 
man power is its own end” 21 ), after the defeat of the 
Paris Commune; and after four full decades from the 
start of Marx’s discovery of a whole new continent of 
thought* first articulated in 1844— we see that Marx 
returns to probe “the origin” of humanity, not for pur- 
poses of discovering “new” origins but for perceiving 
new revolutionary forces, their reason, or as Marx called 
it in emphasizing a sentence of Morgan, “powers of the 
mind.” How total, continuous, global must the concept 
of revolution be now? One culminating point in this 
intensive study of primitive communism and in the 
answer to Vera Zasulitch, 32 can be seen in the Introduc- 
tion Marie and Engels wrote for the Russian edition of the 
Communist Manifesto, which, without changing a word in 
the Manifesto itself 33, projected the idea that Russia 
could be the first to have a proletarian revolution: 
“If the Russian Revolution becomes the signal for a 
proletarian revolution in the West, so that both com- 
plement each other, the present Russian common owner- 
ship of land may serve as the starting for a communist 
development.” 

The Introduction was dated January 1882. Marx 
continued his work in ethnological studies for the rest 
of the year. The last writer he excerpted— Lubbock— 
was studied but four months before his death. He did 
not abate his .criticism of either the writers or their 
reports. Thus, in excerpting Lubbock’s statement, 
“Among many of the lower races relationship through 
females is the prevalent custom . , .” and noting that 
Lubbock still continues to talk of “a man’s heirs”, Marx 
contemptuously noted “but then they are not the man's 
heirs; these civilized asses cannot free themselves of 
their own conventionalities*” 34 

How can anyone consider that what Engels was 
writing in The Origin of the Family was the equivalent 
of Marx’s accumulated depth and breadth of thought and 
revolutionary experience? The dialectic of all the de- 
velopments* subjective and objective, in Marie’s day 
(1843-1883) has a great deal to tell us, but we will not 
get it from Draper’s “summation” of what “Marx and 
Engels” wrote on women’s liberation, or from the 
socialist women who accept that summation. 

I began this chapter by focusing on the fact that, 
though 1 Marx’s discovery of a new continent of thought 
signalled, as well, an epoch of revolution, it nevertheless 
took a whole series of revolutions to bring out his un- 
published works. The fact that the mid-1960s also gave 
birth to a new Women’s Liberation Movement, as both 
force and reason, makes it necessary to study the final- 
ly published notebooks of Marx on Morgan, Maine, 
Phear and Lubbock 35. As theoretic preparation for the 
American Revolution, it is of more than passing inter- 
est that what preoccupied Marx in his last years was a 
study by an American anthropologist, Morgan, center- 
ing on the Iroquois Confederacy. Of course, each gen- 
eration of Marxists must work out its own problems. 
But Marx’s philosophy of revolution is so total a con- 
cept that it cannot be just heritage. Rather, it is the 
type of past that is proof of the continuity of Marx’s 
philosophy for our age. We will continue to grapple 
with it throughout this projected work, Rosa Luxem< 
burg, Today’s Women’s Liberation Movement and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution. 


31 Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 954. One erudite anthropologist; 
who is certainly no Marxist, Sir Raymond Firth, also 
focuses on the fact that Capital is not so much an 
economic work as “a dramatic history designed to 
involve its readers in the events described.” (See “The 
Sceptical Anthropologist? Social Anthropology and 
Marxist Views on Society,” by Raymond Firth iii 
Marxist Analyses and Social Anthropology (Malaby 
Presls, London, 1975). 

32Her letter to Marx is included in Hie Russian Menace 
to Europe, edited by Paul W. Blackstock and Bert F. 
Hoselitz (Free Press, Illinois 1952), but the liberties 
they take by trying to create a one-page composite 
of the four drafts of Marx’s answer leave a great deal 
to be desired. 

33in that 1882 Introduction, signed by both Marx anc 
Engels, Marx saw no reason for making any changes 
although he was then intensively studying primitive 
communism, something they knew little about in 1847 
when the Manifesto was first written. Engels, on the 
other hand, in the 1888 English edition, felt callec 
upon to offer a demurrer to the epoch-making state 
ment: “All history is a history of class struggles.” He 
claimed in a footnote, that this meant all “written’ 
history but that, since the publication of Morgan’: 
Ancient Society, much more had been learned abou 
primitive communism. To this writer, Engels therebj 
modified the dialectic structure of Marx's historic cal 
to revolution. 

34Ethn0logical Notebooks, p. 340. 

35Marx’s Notebooks include his studies of Lewis Henrj 
Morgan's Ancient Society, John Budd Phear’s Th« 
Arygn Village, Henry Sumner Maine’s Lectures on th< 
Early History of Institutions, and John Lubbock’: 
The! Origin of Civilization. 
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THE ONGOING IRANIAN 
REVOLUTION 

The history Raya Dunayevskaya gave 
n her letter printed in the Two Worlds 
olumn on Iran last issue was tremen- 
ous. The most important part to me 
ms that although she showed the whole 
evolutionary legacy of Iran all the way 
iack to the links with the Russian Rev- 
lution, she always presents what is new 
or our age. And as she says so well, the 
rOs are not like the ’50s. When the spon- 
aneous movement emerges it can shift 
he entire balance of power. 

Blade Student 
Las Angeles 

& Note: Raya Dunayevskaya’s letter on 
ran has been translated into Farsi by 
ranian students, and copies are avail- 
ble from News & Letters on request 
Please include 15c for postage.) 

• * * 

Revolution is the best stimulus to 
bought The terrible attitude of the 
luslim religion to women will receive 
setback in the Iranian revolution. 

Correspondent 

Britain 

* * * 

Despite the U.S. government’s support 
a the Shah regime, the striking work- 
rs in Iran have the support of their co- 
rorkers around the world. Hie Oil, 
hemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
ional Union has voiced its opposition to 
he military government's brutal at- 
icks on the 38,000 Iranian oil workers 
nd has written to the Iranian Mission 
a the UN demanding the release of all 
lie arrested oil workers and their lead- 
rs who are facing military court. Just 
s it Was the workers who gave the 
eal strength to the movement in Iran, 
a it is workers like these who can 
lake the support movement here really 
owerfiil. 

CAIFI* Activist 
New York, N.Y. 
Committee for Artistic and Intellectual 
teedom in Iran 

* * * 

The Iranians are no more fighting 
gainst “modernization” when they are 
ighting the Shah’s regime, than the 
merican workers are fighting “modern- 
ation” when they fight Automation. 

Artist 

Detroit 

* * * 

What is needed today is mass opposi- 
on to U.S. support of the Shah’s bloody 
pgime and solidarity with the Iranian 
reedom fighters, particularly those' 
ranian students here in the U.S. Stu- 
ent-sparked protests were strong enough 
ere only a few years ago to stay Nix- 
i’s hand in Cambodia. Surely some- 
ting effective could be done on Iran, 
lie Trotskyists continue to intervene in 
fe struggle only to narrow it What is 
leded is revolutionary experience and 
tilosophy committed to broadening it, 
Marxist-Humanist initiative. 

Supporter 

Connecticut 

* * * 

For me, Iran is Carter’s Watergate. 

Correspondent 
New York 

THE BLACK REVOLT 

It made me feel really sick when I 
sard that Carter was going to be given 
e Martin Luther King award for non- 
alence. When you consider that he has 
st cut every social advance that King 
ught and died for — and all in order to 
pand the military budget and the sup- 
rt of people like the Shah, Somoza, 
nochet and every other murderous 
gime around th world— it is really 
scene for Black leaders to hand such 
award to a mas like that. It makes 
e who had participated in the Civil 
ghts movement as I did, appreciate all 
; more the pamphlet on Frantz Fanon, 
weto and American Black Thought, in 
tieh those deep divisions within the 
ivement ar^ so clearly revealed. 

. Activist 

Detroit 


Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal is the only book I have ever 
found that tells the true story of the 
birth of the CIO. 

Labor Educator 
Indiana 

* * * • 

I read Charles Denby’s autobiography 
over the holidays at one sitting. It was 
such a beautiful Christmas present that 
I am ordering another copy to mail to 
an old friend of mine. It is strong and 
delicious food for thought. 


Long-time Reader 
Missouri 



I have been informed that I am being 
transferred to a Federal Prison at Lea- 
venworth, Kansas. This is undoubtedly 
the result of the legal/political offensive 
I and my supporters have waged on my 
behalf. I consider it a great victory. 
Please inform everyone you can of this 
change, and thank everyone in News & 
Letters Committees for helping to make 
it possible. 

Lorenzo Komboa Ervin 
#18759-175 
P.O. Box 1000 
Marion, U. 62959 
* * * 

A group of prisoners known as the 
“August 8th Brigade” is being framed 
on felony charges for the Aug. 8, 1977 
rebellion at Eastern Correctional Facil- 
ity in Napanoch, N.Y. Eight are Latin, 
one Black, one Indian. The state is try- 
ing to blame the rebellion on a small 
handful of “agitators” instead of the 
racism, repression and exploitation the 
prisoners face daily. If found guilty, 
seven to 15 years will be added to their 
sentences. 

An important part of their struggle is 
the fight against racist KKK terror in- 
side the New York State prison system^ 
At the time of the rebellion 35 guards 
were known members of the KKK and 
Klan guards openly wore hoods while 
on duty. A cross was burned on a hill 
above the prison just before the rebel- 
lion broke out. They are being held at 
Sing Sing awaiting trial and face daily 
harassment there for their political ac- 
tivity. They need help. Readers can 
write for further information to: 

August 8th Brigade Defense Com. 

P. O. Box 524 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

LA LUCHA LATINA 

The fishermen and people of the 
island of Vieques are continuing their 
fight against the U.S. Navy’s use of 
their island for bombing practice. The 
people of Vieques are poor, and many 
have been forced to move away because 
they can’t make a living under the 
U.S. Navy’s military occupation of their 
island. The Navy claims to dictate, 
through memorandums and schedules, 
the day, the hour and the place where 
Viequenos may fish — regardless of 
where the fish are. The best waters are 
denied them. Breaking the rules or mak- 
ing a mistake means getting your fish- 
ing nets cut by the Navy, and going to 
jail if you refuse to leave. There is also 
the constant danger of unexploded 
bombs. This struggle has become a ma- 
jor issue in all of Puerto Rico, with even 
the bourgeois parties sending delega- 
tions to protest. 

Visitor 
Puerto Rico 

* * * 

Mexiean-American relations have just 
taken a sudden turn due to the large oil 
deposits in Mexico. This change is going 
to have a dramatic impact on the South- 
west and the Mexican population here, 
as the government will not want to jeo- 
pardize the chances of the U.S. getting 
a large cut of the oil. As recently as Oc- 
tober, the papers here devoted many 


articles to illegal Mexican workers and 
the custom officials’ plans for erecting 
a wall on the Mexican-U.S. border at key 
locations. That talk has definitely and 
dramatically stopped now. 

Observer 

Texas 

* ' * * 

When Rupert Murdoch’s N.Y. Post 
has the gall to attack, in an editorial, an 
entire continent by calling Puerto 
Ricans, and undocumented workers (“il- 
legal aliens”) “parasites” of the welfare 
and municipal hospital systems, it is 
time to picket that racist rag, which is 
what is happening at noon starting Jan. 
10. Except for Native Americans, Chi- 
canos, and Afro-Americans, everyone 
here is an “illegal alien” — especially Ru- 
pert Murdoch. 

2nd Generation European 
New York 

• 

GAY RIGHTS 

The events in Illinois around John 
Gacy may well be used as one more 
excuse to fight against gay rights. In 
no way can anyone defend John Gacy, 
but a psychological profile should be de- 
veloped on this man and others like 
him. Such a publication should draw a 
clear dichotomy between Gacy and the 
average well-adjusted gay person. We 
are no more nor less capable of psycho- 
pathic behavior than anyone else. 

John Fraleigh 
Michigan 

THE EUROPEAN SCENE 

There are activities in almost all Ger- 
man university cities around the case of 
Rudy Bahro. Now there is a government 
campaign here in West Germany against 
Peter Bruckner, one of our university- 
teachers, a sympathetic and very open- 
minded radical. He has become a symbol 
for the repression against radical 
thought. We are also preparing for an 
upcoming battle at Gorleben, the site of 
a planned nuclear waste factory, and for 
conflicts around the new budgets of 
Niedersachsen and Hannover, where the 
government is cutting - down financial 
support of independent and progressive 
projects. Two examples are: an alterna- 
tive school with an international reputa- 
tion for its experiments in non-repres- 
sive education; and the youth center 
which the left won after a long struggle 
and which is our main place for meetings 
and parties. The center was a symbol 
for solidarity, struggle and fun, or as we 
say, “Leben, Lernen, Kaempfen!” It is 
clear the government is afraid of radical 
politics as soon as they get practical. 

Student 
West Germany 

# * * 

As we prepare for the oblivion of the 
annual Christian excuse to get fat and 
drunk and spend unwanted money, we 
see riots in Taiwan, class war in Nicara- 
gua, revolution in Iran, 30 people ar- 
rested in London protesting Labour Gov- 
ernment support of the Shah, And as 
Iranian oil dries up, OPEC meets. Five 


policemen are charged in North Ireland 
with kidnapping a priest and murdering 
others. Three British troops are charged 
with bank robbery. Six English cities 
are bombed by the IRA, and 300 men in 
the Maze concentration camp are lying 
in their own excrement because they 
want political prisoner status. 

Student London 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

When the film “Babies and Banners” 
was shown here by the Mid-Atlantic 
Radical Historians’ Organization, a heat- 
ed discussion took place afterwards. 
First, several male historians took the 
floor and criticized the film for not men- 
tioning what they termed “the leading 
role of the Communist Party” in the 
Flint sit-down strikes. The audience of 
several hundred, about half women, was 
growing somewhat annoyed with such 
efforts to downgrade the independent 
activity of the women. 

At this point Angela Terrano took the 
floor and, to the applause of much of 
the audience, castigated both the Left 
and the labor bureaucracy for burying 
the history of the Women’s Emergency 
Brigade. She stated that N&L, alone 
among the Left, had tried to preserve 
this history, pointing to her Working 
Women for Freedom, but she credited 
the Women’s Liberation Movement with 
the real impetus for bringing this wo- 
men's labor history to the light of day 
in the 1970’s. She then read aloud Gen- 
ora Johnson’s sharp attack on the way 
the UAW bureaucrats had refused to 
allow the film to be shown to union lo- 
cals, that was printed in N&L. 

1 hope the radical historians learned 
something from these new voices. 

> Feminist 

New York 

WE NEED YOUR HELP! 

News & Letters’ Marxist-Humanism 
seeks to realize the critical negation that 
is also a positive affirmation in every 
historical moment — from the Camp Da- 
vid summit to the River Rouge assem- 
bly line. But you seems hamstrung by 
the tendency, perhaps the necessity, to 
approach issues through painfully short 
articles. . . . What about printing some 
of the dialogue that goes into making 
N&L’s “Perspectives” and explaining 
* bow these perspectives differ from 
trendy publications like In These Times 
or doctrinaire papers like the Guardian 
or the Militant? I hope N&L will strive 
for greater depth of analysis and 
breadth of reporting even if this means 
raising the price. Most of us, I think 
would gladly pay it. 

Subscriber 

Boston 

Ed. Note: It has been our principle, since 
our birth in 1955, not to raise our sub- 
scription price. What makes possible the 
three 12 pagers we now publish yearly 
— and will help us reach our goal of a 
regular 12 page issue monthly — is the 
response of our readers to our financial 
appeals for help. See page 1 and please 
give generously ! 


Who We Are 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year of the Detroit wildcats 
against Automation and the Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled new movements from practice, which were themselves 
forms of theory. News & Letters was created so that the voices from below 
could be heard, and the unity of worker and intellectual, philosophy and revolu- 
tion, could be worked out for our age. A Black production worker, Charles Denby, 
is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News and Letters Committees, an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists that stands for the abolition of capitalism, 
whether in its private form as in the U.S., or in its state form calling itself 
Communist, as in Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya, is the author of Philosophy and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom 
which, spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism for our age inter- 
nationally, as American Civilization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing the capitalistic, exploitative, racist, sexist society, we partici- 
pate in all freedom struggles and do not separate the mass activities of workers, 
Blacks, women and youth from the activity of thinking. We invite you to join 
with us both in the freedom struggles and in working out a theory of liberation 
for our age. 
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Revolutionary ferment grows in Latin America 


(Continued from Page 1) 


see this tremendous revolutionary ferment and to talk 
to a number of these forces — of women, youth, workers, 
exiles from other Latin American countries — who do 
represent a very different alternative for Mexico, for 
Latin America, and a point of departure for the freedom 
movement in the United States, as well. 


NEW REVOLUTIONARY FORCES 

While 1 was in Mexico there were the activities of 
groups such as the Front for the Defense of National 
Resources, which is raising questions on this wholesale 
export of oil and gas to the United States. And there 
were activists who do not want to separate that protest 
from the necessity to transform Mexico itself. 

Thus, in Mexico City, a hunger strike was in prog- 
ress, trying to force the 'government, especially in the 
state of Guerrero, to give an accounting of the 360 
people who have disappeared in Guerrero since 1974. 
This movement has expanded to include a defense of 
prisoners, of persecuted, and of exiles for political mo- 
tives. It is thus a movement which brings together acti- 
vists from different states in Mexico, activists in the 
movements of students, of peasants and of workers. 

Within the Women’s Liberation Movement in Mex- 
ico, I found a seriousness of discussion about the direc- 
tion, not only of women’s liberation, but of its relation 
to the transformation of the totality of Mexican society. 
The movement is trying to understand what should be 
its relation to peasant and working women in Mexico. 

Some within the Women’s Movement have aligned 
with working women, either helping to organize them 
into unions, or working with unions that have many 
women. They face such obstacles as male union officials 
who refuse to let them work with women workers, 
unless men who are union officials are present. At the 
same time, the women are trying to define their relation 
to the Mexican Left and to the necessity of a totality of 
view for transforming Mexico. 

One of the most exciting glimpses of the profound 
desire for a thoroughgoing change within Mexico was 
my participation in a meeting with high school students. 
Some 200 came to a meeting on their campus to discuss 
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revolution in the 20th century, in this case, the Russian 
Revolution. But the topic was not "historical.” The stu- 
dents transformed the discussion into one concerning 
revolutionary change in Mexico for today. 

And one sees this same searching with university 
students, and those who were students in the recent past 
who are trying to figure out what should be their rela- 
tionship to the Mexican working class. In the last dec- 
ade, the working class has been finding new avenues to 
express itself in opposition to the party-state-controlled 
trade unions. Independent trade unions have been 
formed; strikes in opposition to the union bureaucracy 
have taken place. Now these movements by workers have 
been joined by students who see that their opposition to 
the government needs to be linked with that of the 
workers. They also wanted to know about the movement 
of workers in the United States, and read with interest 
the Spanish translation of our article on the minework- 
ers in La Lucha Latina Para la Libertad y la Filosofia 
Marxista-Humanista de Liberacion. 


This past fall, which was the tenth anniversary of 
the government’s massacre of several hundred in Mexi- 
co City in 1968, saw a demonstration of tens of thous- 
ands in Mexico City. That commemoration became a new 
point of departure. 


THE NEEDED SOLID ARTY WITH 
LATIN AMERICAN STRUGGLES 

Mexico is a center for political exiles from many 
other Latin American countries. Here, too, I had an 
opportunity to meet with exiles from Colombia, Chile, 
Argentina and most especially Nicaragua. These exiles 
wanted very much to know about and to appeal to the 
“second” United States of workers and women, of youth 
and minorities. They wanted to speak to them about U.S. 
policies in Latin America. 

Nicaragua was the focal point. It is not alone that 
they felt all should knew the U.S. role in creating the 
Somoza dynasty and keeping it in power for decades. 
They wanted to appeal to the United States masses to do 
something about the U.S. government’s actions right 
now. The Nicaraguan Civil War of last September was 
held at bay by the use of U.S. arms. And today, when 
the opposition to the Somoza regime is total, and he 
hangs on only through force of arms, the U.S. strategy 
is one of “stability”, with or without Somoza. 

The Latin Americans are saying, the Nicaraguans 
are saying, that the thousands upon thousands who 
fought did so not alone for a new government, but for a 
new society. This is why they oppose the U.S. “media- 
tion” efforts, as well as those of the Organization of 
American States (OAS), which is a way of diluting what 
they fought for, and imposing, once again, a U.S. solu- 
tion. They are asking for our help. 

What the Latin Americans are saying in particular 
for Nicaragua, is true for United States relations with 
the other Latin American countries such as the military 
dictatorships of Chile and Brazil. Despite a few phrases 
about human rights, the flow of military aid and eco- 
nomic support to these regimes continues. 

Presently, AFL-CIO President George Meany has said 
they are instituting a boycott of Chilean shipping. Such 
a policy would mart: a beginning for the working class 
solidarity with Latin America which is much needed. It 
would certainly mark a new image for the AFL-CIO, 
whose anti-working class activities supporting various 
“anti-Communist” military dictatorships in a purely 
American imperialistic way have given it the name AFL- 
CIA. 


Our solidarity with Mexico and with all of Latin 
America can begin right here at home — especially on the 
anti-human rights proposals the supposedly “Human 
Rights” ^President, Carter, has put forth for immigrant 
workers from Mexico and the rest of Latin America. 
Each year some million undocumented workers are ar- 
rested and shipped out. Most often this occurs without 
the most elementary rights of a hearing. And the newest 
proposal to surface is for the construction of a border 
“fence” which comes equipped with spikes that would 
impale human beings trying to scale it. Such solutions 
make all of Carter’s human rights declarations ring 
hollow. 


While the U.S. powers-that-be and the Mexican gov- 
ernment may have their conceptions of the new oil rela- 
tionship, the Mexican people and Latins within the U.S. 
have not yet had their say. Their language will not be 
that of the governments of these two nation-states, but 
may well be in unity with the language of the Iranian 


NATIVE AMERICAN SPEAKS 


Navajos fight rape of land 


by Shainape Shcapwe 

Recently a friend told me that the federal govern 
ment had cancelled payments due members of his trib< 
(almost $1,800 each) from its sale of their reservatioi 
lands two years ago. Many folks had invested similai 
payments to help keep a small arms factory open on th< 
reservations. 

Now the factory is projecting immediate layoffs am 
even a shutdown by next year. The people have become 
very depressed. “The backlash is hitting,” he said. 

I’ve been reading in Akwesasne Notes about a ver? 
quiet takeover of the Windowrock, N.M. Bureau of In 
chan Affairs (BIA) office on Nov. 13 by the Dine Bi 
(“people’s”) Coalition, known now as the “Windowrocl 
7”, protesting misconduct of Navajo elections and th< 
threat of destruction of their land and people from strip 
mining. Though the men had surrendered and no on< 
was hurt, all are now in custody of the FBI on count: 
of kidnapping and assault. 

That little- known demonstration sparked a boycot 
of tribal elections reinforced by 400 demonstrators a 
Shiprock, N.M. Traditional Navajos know that iheir land 
with only six indies of rainfall a year, can never be re 
claimed from stripmining. Huge corporations like Exxon 
Mobil, Gulf, Continental Oil (Consolidated Coal), Pea 
body Coal, G.E., and the T.V.A. have leased much reset 
vation land already (at very low rates) and ate eyeinj 
the test. 

Peabody Coal stripmines with a 20-story tall mach 
ine that gouges 250 feet of land in one scrape. A tradi 
tional woman said, “Giving up my land is like giving u] 
my heart and soul. If I approve the gasification, I an 
less than human.” 

Miore than 200 Navajos, including traditional elders 
initiated a “mini-Longest Walk” to Windowrock to trj 
to talk to the Tribal Council. Tribal police met then 
with mace and tear gas and arrested 20, including l: 
elders. I know there will be more demonstrations. 

I thought how the Navajo, who face total destruc 
tion, are discussing their problem organizing themselves 
and letting it out to the press. I can’t believe our peopli 
have become so excited over something like a smal 
business award, which is including us in a system wi 
don’t belong to and shouldn’t want to. We can be watch 
ing and learning from Shiprock. 


Cops bout Hostos students 


for helping injured woman 


New York, N.Y. — The police beat and arrested tw< 
Hostos College students in the South Bronx on Jan. 2 
for trying to help a woman who had been hit by a car 
For more than half an hour the police did nothin] 
while she lay there in the street. So students startei 
trying to help her — to at least get some identificatioi 
or get her out from under the car. The cops told then 
it was none of their business. One Puerto Rican studen 
said, “It is our business. Maybe she’s a fellow student 
Anyway, she’s a human being, and it concerns us.” Th< 
cops repeated it was none of their business if she died 
and started to shove people around. 

The cops pushed a Puerto Rican woman’s child, am 
after' an exchange of insults the woman was arrestee 
Her arms were twisted so badly that one was disk 
cated. The other student was also badly beaten by fou 
cops and arrested on four charges, including disorder! 
conduct and resisting arrest. When they were release: 
the next day, they both had to go to Lincoln Hospita 
for treatment. 

Hostos students held a mass meeting and they wil 
be there with a picket line when the two students hav 
to appear in court, to protest this latest example of th 
continual harassment and mistreatment that student 
here and the Latin and Black community face. 

. —Hostos studen 




Ahora . . . en espanol * 

La Lucha Latina Para la Libeftad 
y la Filosofia Marxista-Humanista 
de Liberacion 


• Las Revoluciones Latinoamericanas Incompletas, un 
analisis por Raya Dunayevskaya 

• La lucha para la libertad y las fuerzas revolucionarias 
los lqtinos, los obreros, los negros, las mujeres y la 
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[arter'si student witch-hunt' 


LA Iranians demonstrate, disms revolution 



Los Angeles, Cal. — Our demonstration of over 
!,000 Iranian students on Jan. 2 started quietly 
ind peacefully at a public square in Beverly 
Jills and moved to the house of the Shah’s sister. 
Vs we were about to reach the house, the police 
itopped uS. So we had to react and began throw- 
ing rocks. We pushed open the gates to the 
muse and turned over a Cadillac that was there. 

The police then shot tear gas at us, and we couldn’t 
ee anywhere. So we had to start a fire in order to 
eliminate the tear gas. At that point the police started 
ihooting in the air. But later, I heard that one student 
vas shot in the chest by a rifle. Then a police car drove 
it 50 miles-per-hour through the demonstration. They 
lit a young woman. Her head was broken, and doctors 
ay she might be blind. 

The U.S. allows the Shah’s sister to live in this 
:ountry. If the students burn that house, the reason is 
hat the CIA and the Shah have been burning our 
>eopIe for 50 years now. This is not violence. Violence 
s what the U.S. is doing in Iran right now by support- 
ng the Shah and the military. 

Following the demonstration. President Carter and 
Lttomey General Bell’s talk of deporting Iranians has 
•egun to make it very difficult for us. I heard that they 
lave arrested eight or more students because the immi- 
gration office had them send in their visas, which means 
he students didn’t have the visas on them when the 
mliee came. The officers knew this and arrested them 
inyway. The police arrested two of my friends, and the 
tail was set at $3,000. 

They are also arresting people who were involved in 
he demonstration back in September, in Los Angeles 
see N&L, Oct., 1978). Two students they arrested fol- 
owing the Beverly Hills demonstration have their bail 
et at $40,000. — Iranian student 

• 

Los Angeles, Cal. — A magnificent new year 
tegan in Los Angeles with the demonstration by 
ranian students in Beverly Hills at the mansion 
it the Shah’s sister (see article above), and in 
he same week, the 20th Convention of the Con- 
ederation of Iranian Students. 

I Six hundred students and activists from all over the 
p.S. and Europe participated in the conference which 
legan on. Dec. 30. For the conference, the Iranian stu- 
ents dropped the masks many used to protect their 

I jntity during demonstrations. All dropped their last 
mes and took on the name “Azad” — Freedom. 

EW DEVELOPMENTS, OLD 
\NGUARDISM 

Among the new developments, 70 officers of the 
ah’s own Royal Army have been killed and 150 of fi- 
rs injured in attacks by enlisted men. The Hyatt 


Youth in Revolt 

A rally was held in early December in support of 
i-year-old Terrance Johnson, a Black youth accused of 
aying two Prince Georges County, Md. policemen, 
leakers included a member of the Tupelo, Mississippi 
nited League, formed to resist the KKK, which has 
(pressed hostility toward Johnson’s case. Johnson’s at- 
mpts to resist being tortured by police inside the Hy- 
tvile station resulted in the policemen’s deaths last 
me 26. 

Contributions can be sent to: Terrance Johnson 
efense Fund, P.O. Box 916, College Park, MD. 20740. 

* * * 

Four months after the Nicaraguan masses initiated 
civil war against the hated Somoza regime, armed 
enagers in Leon and Granada attacked army patrols 
i Jan. 2, while other youths staged demonstrations, 
sven young people were killed in violent protests in 
anagua. 

* * * 

Michigan State University trustees voted Dec. 8 to 
thdraw $8.5 . million of its investment portfolio from 
companies doing business in apartheid South Africa, 
lis action, spurred by a national youth movement 
ainst U.S. support of apartheid, drew reaction from 
S. corporations in South Africa, especially Dow Chem- 
il which threatens to end educational gifts to all col- 
ies which agree with student demands to divest. 

* * * 

Nineteen anti-nuclear demonstrators from the Chi- 
mkee Radioactivists, Bailly Alliance, and Madison 
dioactivists went on trial Dec. 18 in Waukeegan, 111. 
criminal trespass charges stemming from the Oct. 7 
>ckade of the Commonwealth-Edison nuclear power 
ition at Zion, 111. The Zion plant has one of the worst 
:ety records of any power plant in the nation. 


Wayne State students — 

Come and discuss Marxist-Humanist ideas with us 
at our literature tables . . . 

Mondays and Thursdays, 4:30-6 p.m. 

: State Hall, north Cass door 
WSU News & Letters Youth Committee 


Regency Hotel in Tabriz has been turned into a hospital. 
And the city of Amol was taken over for a week, with 
a People’s Council established and the defense of the 
city organized, it is said, by the Organization of Iranian 
People Fedayeen (“Freedom Fighter”) Guerrillas, the 
main organization within the Confederation of Iranian 
Students. 

Those at the conference calling themselves “Marxist- 
Leninist” oppose the counter-revolutionary role of 
Russia and China in Iran, but still think they are 
socialist, though presently under revisionist regimes. 
The vanguard party looms so big for them in the U.S. 
that it’s hard to see the self -development of the masses 
in Iran. Thus, admitting that workers in oil refineries, 
steel, etc. have created their own forms of organization, 
and have issued their own demands, the students told us 
a vanguard party must tell the workers what to do next! 

We distributed the December News & Letters with 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Two Worlds”" column on “Iran’s 
revolutionary past — and present”, and the leaflet with 
the Persian translation of that column; ,all were gone 
within ten minutes. Our basic works on Marxism, Philos- 
ophy and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom, gener- 
ated tremendous interest. Many expressed a desire to 
know more about the Black struggle, and bought Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial and Frantz Fanon, Soweto and 
American Black Thought. 

OPENNESS TO IDEAS 

Despite some factionalism, we found an openness to 
ideas and a desire to establish relations with some pf 
the American Left. Unfortunately, News and Letters was 
the only U.S. Left organization there — until the fourth 
night when one Maoist group came, with nothing better 
to do than to try to have us ousted. The Iranian stu- 
dents, nonetheless, welcomed us as Marxist-Humanists, 
independent Marxists. 

Since the Beverly . Hills demonstration, President 
Carter and Attorney General Bell’s statements encourag- 
ing deportation for Iranians who “break the law” have 
resulted in a witch-hunt against Iranian students. In fact, 
state officials did attempt to evict the Iranians from the 
conference site. 

Officials, police, immigration and others have been 
visiting TV stations to get their footage on the demon- 
strations, visiting college campusesj>to obtain files on 
Iranian students, and even raiding the homes of Iranian 
students who have been active in previous demonstra- 
tions. Now the question of American solidarity with the 
Iranian Revolution has the concrete necessity of stop- 
ping this persecution of Iranian students here in the 
U.S. 

— Lou Turner 

Kent State's purged profs 

Kent, O. — During the whole 69-year history of Kent 
State University, only two tenured professors have ever 
been dismissed for cause. Both men are active socialists. 
Both at the time of their dismissal were nationally and 
internationally renowned - scholars. 

Dr. Joseph Smith was a tenured associate professor 
of music. When he was dismissed in 1973 he had 
already earned an international reputation as a musi- 
cologist, composer, pianist, organist, and co-editor of 
a journal called “Music and Man” which he helped cre- 
ate. Dr. Smith was officially dismissed for “misconduct,” 
but the real reasons were his involvement in organizing 
the professors union of the university and exposing the 
academic fraud and misuse of funds by the Director 
of the School of Music. 

After his dismissal. Dr. Smith was not able to get 
any full-time professional employment in his field in 
the whole U.S. He now has a suit against Kent State 
in the federal courts for violation of his constitutional 
rights. After six years of unemployment he and his 
family have been forced to leave the U.S. 

Dr. Robert M. Frumkin, was dismissed in 1975. Dr. 
Frumkin was a tenured associate professor of rehabili- 
tation counseling. He was not only an outstanding be- 
havioral scientist and scholar but also an artist, founder 
of the Middle East Friendship League (1972), deeply 
involved in the anti-Vietnam War movement, and the 
struggle for the rights of Blacks, American Indians, and 
other minorities. 

Dr. Frumkin was also officially dismissed for “mis- 
conduct”. But the real reasons were his involvement in 
social activist causes and his exposing the plagiarism 
and misuse of funds by some of his colleagues. Banned 
from employment in Ohio, he was fortunate enough to 
get professional employment in' the Detroit area after 
15 months of unemployment. In the state of Ohio, both 
men were denied unemployment compensation after 
their dismissals. 

The Kent State Econometric Associates is a profit- 
making, private business, run by six KSU business pro- 
fessors who used campus facilities and personnel and 
development funds pf Ohio taxpayers free of charge. In 
contrast to the witchhunt and purging of socialists, noth- 
ing whatever happened to these professors except an 
auditor reported that there had been some evidence of 
“conflict of interest” (a euphemism for embezzlement 
and fraud), and they were politely requested to move 
their offices off the campus. — Eric Blair II 


Auto rebellions to mark 79 

by Jim Mills 

I discovered that my UAW local union has’ a youth 
committee, when, a young worker who was organizing for 
it complained to me that no one ever showed up at the 
meetings. Yet it was no wonder, since the activity of the 
youth in our plant, as he saw it, should be working to 
re-elect the local union president. 

This incident underscores a question hounding the 
UAW leaders now more than ever, from UAW Presi- 
dent Fraser on down. That is, even when given means 
for expression, young workers still reject outright the 
union’s kind of bureaucratic organization when it con- 
flicts with their own. 

In the current auto contract period, young men and 
women in auto have been challenging the ineffective 
grievance procedure by turning to their own methods — 
especially wildcat strikes. Trenton Engine, Romeo Trac- 
tor, Ford Wixom, and Lynch Road were just a few 
plants with unauthorized strikes around Detroit alone. 
And this self-activity by young workers foreshadows 
difficult passage for the 1979 auto contracts. 

I hear young workers frequently comment on how 
local union officers never go back into production. And 
they talk about how duties which foremen used to per- 
form are now done by the union steward, like adminis- 
tering overtime canvasses and requisitioning protective 
clothing. No wonder the stewards aren’t around when 
you need them! 

During an “unauthorized” work stoppage in my 
plant, one radical demanded that the two top local of- 
ficers come down where we were and show who they 
stood with. , Another worker shot back that he didn’t 
want the officers to show their faces, because they 
would order everyone back to work. The worker knew 
where they stood in relation to a genuine self-organiza- 
tion of young workers. 

This opposition to the stifling union bureaucracy is 
rooted in what labor experts now call youth’s profound- 
ly “bad attitudes to work.” These experts are worried 
because they can’t get out enough production. 

Charles fienby, in Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, describes a situation in his plant, when 
time-study men loaded more work on everybody before 
the introduction of automation: “You were coordinating 
the movements of your body to match that of the mach- 
ines and the speed of the line. The machines were run- 
ning the workers.” % 

Now we do have automation, but Denby provides an 
uncanny description of what is happening in our plant. 
The company speeded up hundreds of jobs after change- 
over last summer, and they plan to install Unimation — 
robots — to do the kind of work that young w_orkers re- 
fuse to do. Denby also devotes part of a chapter to Uni- 
mation, recognizing it as a last attempt by capitalists to 
eliminate workers' rebellions. 

Yet those future measures, plus the crisis measures 
already taken in the company’s escalating drive for pro- 
fits, insure more shop revolts. A sit-down, against cold 
winter temperatures inside the factory marked the first 
week of 1979 in my plant. Since the last contract, there 
have been many of these work stoppages. And there will 
be many more. ' 

Detroit students protest IDs 

After three years of continuous city-wide student 
opposition , to ID badges as a means of control rather 
than “security,” hundreds of Cass Tech High School stu- 
dents walked out of classes on Jan. 4 in protest against 
the Detroit Public School policy of sending students 
home who can’t present a picture ID card on demand. 
Below, a Chadsey High School student discusses the 
student opposition in her school. — Ed. 

Detroit, Mich. — Whenever you don’t have an ID you 
get a “ticket.” Three tickets and you get excluded from 
classes. Even if you come back with your parents to see 
a counselor, you can’t come back to school for five days. 

You have to have your ID card for every class. 
If three teachers in three classes on one day check for 
your ID, and you don’t have it, you’re excluded from 
school. When I forgot mine, I couldn’t have a tempo- 
rary ID; I had to buy a new one for -one dollar. Most 
kids don’t have that one dollar, and a lot will be out 
for four or five days just getting up a buck for the ID 
badge. t ■' \ 

IDs aren’t the only thing we’re against. If a security 
guard doesn’t like you, he’ll always stop you, hoping he 
can ticket you. And the bathrooms are locked-up, not 
only during classes, but between classes. Often, we use 
them to study or do homework in when it’s too noisy in 
study hall or you can’t go home. 

We submitted petitions to the Detroit Public School 
Board. We stated that students should not be forced to 
miss school if we lose or forget ID badges, and that wp 
want the current ID exclusion policy abolished and re- 
placed by one which doesn’t keep students from classes. 

One teacher exposed the true purpose of the whole 
ID policy when she told us, “When you go to work in 
the factory, you’ll have to do this.” The students want 
school for education, not oreDaration for tho fartorv' 
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The International Congress For and About Rudolf Bahro 


The latest — and most important — event in the 
campaign to free East German “systemcritic” Ru-' 
doff Bahro from the prison in which he has been 
held ever since the August, 1977 publication of his 
book, The Alternative, A Contribution to the Cri- 
tique of Socialism as it Actually Exists, took place 
Nov. 16-19 in West Berlin. During those four days, 
thousands of students and workers, from a wide 
variety of Left organizations in West Europe and 
from East European, dissident organizations in 
exile, came together at the “International Con- 
gress For and About Rudolph Bahro.” By titling 
the conference “for and about” Bahro, the organ- 
izers stressed their refusal to separate the demands 
for his release from the discussion of the questions 
The Alternative raises. 


eration magazine published in West Berlin. 

We print below excerpts from the resolution 
adopted by the Congress, in the hope that here in 
the USA, the demand for Bahro’s release and the 
discussion of the ideas of freedom East and West 
for which Bahro calls can go forward. 


“Bahro has attempted to apply Marxist meth- 
ods and categories to the study of societies in 
Eastern Europe and to point the way toward a 
socialist transformation. Regardless of whether one 


Freihett Freedom Liberte 
fOr for pour 


The atmosphere of the conference was espe- 
cially charged by the participation of East Euro- 
pean activists and thinkers, through messages and 
in person, including those inside East Germany. 
One such message declared: “The socialist opposi- 
tion that is rising up everywhere in, the GDR, and 
of which we are a part, has gladly taken up Bahro’s 
ideas, discussed them, and is ready to spread them.” 


RUDOLF 

BAHRO 


because we are for socialism. Socialism and democ- 
racy are inseparable. Solidarity with Rudolf Bahro 
to us means solidarity with all political prisoners 
and people persecuted for their political or religi- 
ous convictions in the countries of Eastern Europe. 
However, as is shown by the many cases of Berufs- 
verbot ( blacklis ting) and other restrictions on dem- 
ocratic rights in West Germany and West Berlin, 
people who think like Bahro in these places have 
.difficulty in disseminating and explaining, without 
interference, their ideas and proposals for alterna- 
tive social development. Therefore it is natural 
that we also fight against all forms of political re- 
pression, for the realization of social and civil 
rights, and for a general amnesty of political pris- 
oners throughout the world. 


Other messages reached the congress from the 
KOR group in Poland, from Charter 77 in Czecho- 
slovakia, and from Russian dissidents now in pris- 
on. Exiles from all of these countries, as well as 
others in East Europe, took the floor at the plenary 
sessions and the workshops, many meeting each 
other for the first time. 


The discussions in those sessions ranged over 
Russia 1917 and East Germany 1953, the relation 
of workers to intellectuals in the struggle, and 
especially on the questions of Women’s Liberation 
in the states where “actually existing socialism” 
rules. The important discussion on women includ- 
ed a speech by Sybille Plogstedt, one of the edi- 
tors of Courage, the mass circulation Women’s Lib- 



"The participants in this international congress 
. . . have debated over Bahro’s Work for the past 
three days in an open dialogue. Regardless of dif- 
ferences in day-to-day political work, we have 
tried to set an example with this congress. We 
affirm our intention to continue this discussion in 
our various countries by further exchanging our 
experiences, and to strengthen the work of soli- 
darity. Rudolf Bahro hopes for a critical reception 
and discussion of his book. We can only inform 
others of this hope and appeal to the political and 
moral sense of responsibility of all Left organiza- 
tions. j r ■ 


agrees with Bahro’s theses and particular state- 
ments, his book is a significant contribution by a 
critical Marxist and Communist. . . . 

“We demonstrate for and discuss Rudolf Bahro 


“We call on democratic public opinion through- 
out the world, and especially the various political, 
religious and trade-union organizations in the labor 
movement, as well as youth and student organiza- 
tions, to do everything in, their power to increase 
the pressure on the GDR authorities to free Rudolf 
Bahro. This will be possible only if further inter- 
national initiatives follow this congress. In this re- 
gard the international trade-union movement has 
a special role to play.” 


Mexico 


The International League for Human Rights 
has just released a 32-page report on its investiga- 
tion of the disappearance of political activists in 
Mexico, and illegal detention and torture of prison- 
ers by the Mexican authorities, v 


prisoners jailed in Mexico City, Cuernavaca and 
Oaxaca, as well as from the relatives and friends 
of the missing men and women. Copies of the report 
are available in English, French and Spanish from 
the League Office, 236 E. 46 St. N.Y., NY. 


Eritrea 


For several years the existence of the “Brigada 
Blanca” has been denied by the Mexican govern- 
ment. Investigation shows that this group — a clan- 
destine, loosely-organized group composed of ag- 
ents of the armed forces and various state and 
municipal police — has been seizing people; keeping 
them in their own detention centers; torturing them, 
and holding them without trial indefinitely. The 
League has documented the disappearance of 301 
political activists, of which the Mexican govern- 
ment claims no knowledge. 

Facts were obtained through visits to political 


With Ethiopia’s self-proclaimed dictator, Colo- 
nel Mengistu, off in Russia and East Germany mak- 
ing new pledges of friendship, the Ethiopian army 
launched an offensive against the Eritrean national 
liberation movement. The Ethiopians were newly 
armed with massive doses of military hardware from 
Russia, and enlisted the help of Cuban and Russian 
advisers in their offensive. 

More than 100,000 people fled for the northern 
mountains near Sudan as Keren, the stronghold of 
the Eritrean movement, came under siege. Artil- 
lery strikes killed over 5,000 fleeing Eritreans. 
There are already over 250,000 Eritrean refugees 


living in Sudan. 

The fact that the Eritreans call themselves 
Marxists, had been supported by both Russia and 
Cuba, and had in the last two years reached a, 
point where they controlled most of their country, 
didn’t stop the Russians and Cubans from betraying 
them. Indeed, the Russians turned against the re- 
gime in Somalia, which had been their closest 
friend in Africa, in order to get a foothold in 
Ethiopia which borders on the strategic oil ship- 
ping lanes in the Red Sea. 

Colonef Mengistu, whose road to power in- 
cluded the murder of countless Ethiopian revolu- 
tionaries, has visions of keeping Haile Selassie’s 
empire together by defeating, with Russian and 
Cuban help, the movements that helped bring 
Selassie down. However, as an Ethiopian defector 
from Memgistu’s government announced recently in 
Kenya, “The Ethiopians will never defeat the Eri- 
treans . . . (whose) cause is backed by the entire 
population.” 


(Continued from Page I) 

the hotel when the clerk said there was no vacancy. 
Because of what that bellhop said, we stayed there, got a 
room and also got an example of how individual Blacks 
in the South were acting on their own to move the Black 
Civil Rights movement forward. 

I had been invited to dinner by a friend in Lowndes- 
boro, and there four books were bought — including a 
hard cover copy which sells for $12. The woman who 
bought it said she wanted her children to read it, and 
her children’s children. “This book,” she said, “will be 
in this family as long as there is a family. And just 
think, I know the person who wrote it.” 

CHANGED ATTITUDE 

The same kind of reaction came from people I 
visited in Montgomery. I was especially impressed by 
the response of a school teacher about whom I had 
written in News & Letters during the 1960s, reporting 
on how dilapidated her school was and that it should 
be torn down and replaced. At that time, she was very 
frightened and feared for her job. 

“I was going to write you a letter really telling you 
off for putting that article in the paper,” she said. “I 
was afraid I’d be fired on account of it.” 

But now she’s not afraid, and is proud of what hap- 
pened. This tells a lot about how much of a change has 
been brought about by the Black revolt in the South. At 
this point, I had only four books left, and wanted to 
keep them for a Lowndes County meeting that was com- 
ing up. At that meeting not only were those four sold, 
but 24 others ordered a copy. 

A Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) member who had been active in Lowndes 
County and the whole South during the 1960s also bought 


a copy, and I’m eager to hear his reaction to the book. 

By a coincidence, a Black women activist living in 
Detroit who had been with SNCC was also in Lowndes 
County at the same time I was, and bought a copy of the 
book. When I got back to Detroit, she also returned and 
said some people in Lowndes County were critical of my 
references to Stokely Carmichael and to John Hulet, the 
first Black sheriff elected in Lowndes County as a result 
of the Black Revolt, but who later came out in public 
support of Alabama Governor George Wallace, one of 
the most vicious racists this country has ever seen. 

My own feeling is that she was expressing her own 
criticisms of the book. Interestingly enough, she has 
ordered three additional copies of the book here in 
Detroit. 

In the meantime, I’m waiting to hear from Hulet 
myself. I also sold him a copy when I was down home. 


Indignant Heart: 

A Black Worker’s Journal 


by Charles Denby 

Editor, News & Letters 


From Jim Crow South to northern auto plants, 
from Montgomery to Black caucuses in the unions. 


$12 hardcover, $4.80 paperback (plus 50c postage). 


Order from: News & Letters 

2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 488211 
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Vietnam War 
isn't over 
for many GIs 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

The Vietnam War — not the new one with China, 
the old one with the U.S. — won’t ever be over for 
many American GIs who went over there to fight. 
How true this is could be seen from the CBS evening 
news report special feature on what happened to some 
Vietnam vets ten years later. 

They pointed out, it was an unpopular war because 
the majority of the American people were against it. 
Never in U.S. history had there been so many protests, 
demonstrations and activities against a war as there 
were against the Vietnam War. 

Many young people were gunned down in the streets 
and on campuses — especially at Kent State and Jack- 
son State — after President Nixon started yelling that 
the only true young Americans were the GIs fighting 
in Vietnam.^ 

But the atrocities during that war were so great 
that the effects are showing up in many ways in the 
Vietnam vets. Some of the GIs are telling what they 
are going through now and what they feel and why they 
feel the way they do. 

One GI said that every night he sees the face of the 
first Vietnamese he killed, and he sees the situation in 
his sleep as clearly as anything he has ever seen, and 
he wakes up screaming. He can’t hold a job and is on 
skid row. He said that at the same time he killed the _ 
Vietnam man, the man’s wife and children were killed 
by other GIs, and when he reported it to the officer in 
command, he said, “Hell with it, they’re just gooks.” 

I couldn’t help but wonder, would it be the same 
if these were white people? Just kill what you see and 
call them some name? I remember what Lieutenant 
Calley did in Vietnam, when he and his troops wiped 
out an entire village, and his defense was that his 
Orders come from “higher up,” and he had been told 
to clear out the village because some Vietcong had 
been reported to be there. 

Yes, there was an outcry against that atrocity from 
jsome people in the U.S. and he was put in jail for a 
short time. But then President Nixon pardoned him, 
slapping him on the back and saying what a wonderful 
job he had done. 

All of this is not just man’s inhumanity to man, it’s 
inhumanity to men, women and children. 

I remembered a worker telling a group of us about 
a Vietnam GI coming home after the war. One morning 
after he and his wife had eaten breakfast, he got up 
and walked to his porch and was looking out in the 
distance. His. wife walked up behind him and put her 
jarms around his waist. His reaction was swift. He hit 
!her a judo chop across the neck, breaking it, and threw 
[her off the porch. She was dead when the police arrived. 

I think it is what is in the consciousness of the 
jGIs that causes many to react the way they do. As one 
paid on the TV program, instead of being called heroes, 
ft hey were called murderers of women, children and 
[babies — some unborn babies, and if he would have 
[known that’s what he was going to Vietnam for, he 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Opposition mounts against Popes 
on women s rights, liberation theology' 


by Mary Holmes 

During a recent trip to Mexico, I had the 
opportunity to speak with several feminists. 
Some said they thought Pope John Paul IPs visit 
to Mexico had been a sharp blow to the move- 
ment there. Ever since his coronation, this Pope 
has shown himself to be an active foe of the 
women’s movement, beginning in Italy where 
some of the very first pronouncements cf his 
reign were directed against the right to divorce 
and abortion. 

And in Mexico,- among the Pope’s most abhorent 
remarks in speaking to the impoverished and rebelli- 
ous Latin American masses, were those on birth control 
and abortion, when, he declared himself to be against 
“reducing the number of those invited to the banquet 
(sic!) of life.” 



Editor’s Note: As we go to press, the revolution in 
Iran is moving to ever new stages, following the defeat 
of both the Shah and his stand-in, Bakhtiar, The anti- 
Shah coalition, which found a unity in what they were 
against, now faces the question of what the many dif- 
ferent forces active in the revolution are tor. The re- 
moval of the Shah was but the first act of revolution. 
As against the “unanimity” behind Khomeini which the 
daily world press has played up, it is now becoming 
dear that genuine, revolutionary class forces are con- 
gesting for leadership. The following letter, sent to us 
m Jan. 26 by an Iranian Marxist-Humanist, presents a 
new of an ongoing revolution that demands the support 
>/ revolutionaries throughout the world. 

Abadan, Iran — The most obvious thing here 
s the unchallenged role of religious Mullas, 
-heir strong clamp on every sector of the revolu- 
tionary masses. This, in addition to misunder- 
itanding and misrepresenting a philosophy on 
;he part of the radicals has left the numerous 
groups of Left very confused. 

. In turn, this has provided an opportunity for now 
dissolved” SAVAK agents to infiltrate both groups and 
•uild distrust . . . Unfortunately the Left , is mostly 
inder the influence of the pro-Russian Tudeh Party 
ind different types of Maoists. This is the fruit of half 
i century of repression and dictatorship imposed by the 
J ahlavi dynasty. 

The second obvious feature of the movement is the 


self-activity, self-organizing and creativity of the masses 
of the people. It has amazed both revolutionaries and 
reactionaries. In every city and village you can find all 
kinds of self-created committees, councils, associations 
and other forms of organizations, such as Kanoon 
(which means focus) or Anjoman (soviets). Every 
strata has its own organization: students, writers, 
lawyers, teachers, bazaar merchants, bank and govern- 
ment staffs, and workers. Workers’ committees have 
discharged all the government-made unions and called 
for formation of a “Confederation of Iranian Workers.” 

In their resolution they have declared that even 
though they accept Khomeini as the leader of the 
revolution, they would make their own decisions about 
the strikes. Here are some of the demands they want 
the future government to respect: 

• Freedom of organization and strikes. 

• Removal of a $3 a day minimum wage and setting 
of a new one “many times higher” to be decided by 
the workers’ council. 

• Totally free health insurance both for workers and 
retired and every member of their families. 

• Extension of vacation time to at least a month every 
year plus time off for sickness or emergency. 

• Maximum work of 35 hours a week for all workers 
(7 hours daily). 

• Equal rights and wages for the working women. 

These and many other progressive demands are to 
(Continued on Page 7) 


Earlier this year in Rome, within hours of the Jan. 
10 fire bomb attacks by fascists on women who were 
broadcasting a radio program on birth control, ‘3,000 
people converged in protest at the hospital where the 
wounded women were taken. The next day, students 
joined women in a demonstration of 10,000 against 
fascism. 

While the Pope’s response to these events was his 
notorious speech on, “motherhood is women’s eternal 
vocation,” the continued mass demonstrations by wo- 
men and students that followed, against fascism and 
against the Communist-Christian Democratic coalition, 
helped to bring down the Andreotti government, which 
collapsed the first week of February. 

OPPOSITION IN MEXICO 

While I can’t report any such massive outpouring 
in Mexico, where millions turned out to see the Pope 
there, it was by no means the total success it was played 
up to be in the world press. Thus: 

• A mass gathering of worker.s loudly hissed the 
Pope when he spoke about “the simple joys of the poor” 
in their “humble shacks” and rejected the interpretation 
of Christ as a revolutionary. 

• When John Paul II spoke in Spanish to a rally 
of Indians at Cuilapan. his claim to be the “voice for 
those who cannot speak” was more a reflection of which 
side he stood on in the actual peasant struggles, since 
Spanish is a foreign dialect to the Indians. Many left 
before the rally ever began.. 

• At Puebla, the radical priests and bishops who 
had been excluded as delegates from the Third Con- 
ference of Latin American Bishops (CELAM) organ- 
ized their own dissident conference, and stated their 
intention, to continue their opposition work no matter 
the outcome of the official conference. While the final 
CELAM document was totally vague as to how to end 
“social injustice,” it was very specific in rejecting 
Marxism, and three bishops walked ou£_during a sermon 
attacking Catholic “liberation, theology.” 

• Even several nuns came to Puebla to confront both 
the Pope and the bishops in conference. A group called 
“Women for Dialogue” protested CELAM’s total lack of 
discussion of issues related to women, and organized 
their own meeting. And a delegation of women from 
Argentina asked that CELAM’s prelates join in their 
work in locating over 15,000 “desaparecidos” (disap- 
peared persons). 

Only four days before Pope John Paul II arrived in 
Mexico on Jan. 25 to deliver the Vatican’s message of 
counter-revolution to CELAM, over 10,000 mourners in 
El Salvador transformed the funeral of Rev. Octavio 
Ortiz Luna into a protest against their murderous gov- 
ernment. Ortiz Luna, along with four teen-age youth, 
was slain by army troops who stormed his parish hall, 
claiming it was a cell for guerrilla training. 

The Pope said no prayers for Ortiz Luna, the fourth 
Salvadoran priest to be murdered at the hands of right- 
wing forces in the last two years. And in Latin Amer- 
ica as a whole during the past decade of revolutions, 
from Nicaragua to Argentina, over 800 church activists 
— men and women, clergy and laity — have been killed, 
tortured, or exiled, because they have joined with the 
masses in their struggles. 

In Chile and El Salvador, the church, along with 
women, has demanded that the status and whereabouts 
of -disappeared persons be made known by the govern- 
ments. Priests have helped form a peasant union for 
land redistribution in Honduras. In Brazil, they work 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Women fight national attack on abortion rights 


New York, N.Y. — Park Med, a private abor- 
tion clinic, has declared war on both poor women 
and its own employees for trying to unionize. 
Just two weeks after District 1199 filed a petition 
for a union recognition election. Park Med laid off 40 
percent of its staff, with the explanation that it was no 
longer going to accept Medicaid patients, and therefore 
would be doing less business. 

About 50 employees — clerical, counsellors and main- 
tenance — are involved in the unionization attempt. Wo- 
men began the drive a few months ago in response to 
the arbitrary and paternalistic way workers are treated, 
and the employees’ desire to have some control over the 
way the patients are treated. 

If Park Med — one of the largest clinics, which per- 


Our readers respond . . . 


We have received an overwhelming response to 
.the publication in the January -February, 1979 
News & Letters of “ Relationship of Philosophy and 
Revolution to Women’s Liberation — Marx’s and 
Engels’ Studies Contrasted,” the new draft chapter 
of the book-in-progress by Raya Dunayevskaya. We 
hope the following responses, as well as those con- 
tained in the Readers’ Views section of this issue, 
will result in the continuation of a dialogue on this, 
important work. — Ed. Note 

It seems by now obvious that the class society 
had already taken roots in the more primitive, 
communal societies. For example, in ancient Egypt — 
a society that was no longer primitive or commu- 
nal-women had maintained their heredity rights. 
Not only the wives and the “sisters” of the aris- 
tocracy .' . . had these rights but also the slave 
woman. What a wonderful heredity for a woman 
to give her children — slavery! 

And in none of these cases . . . did she have 
a right to express herself as a citizen of the com- 
munity, to participate openly and actively in the 
community decisions. This came about because the 
society had become divided into classes and women 
were given an inferior class position in society . 

There is the danger that the feminist movement 
develops as a class movement . . , that women 
themselves begin to consider female factory or 
farm worker ... as belonging to a lower class. A 
total solidarity that is not competitive with the 
rights of anyone is essential if women wish to 
conquest their liberation. 

* — Correspondent 

Milan, Italy 


“Relationship of Philosophy and Revolution to 
Women’s Liberation” deals with many questions 
feminists are examining. It can be seen in the 
Society for Women in Philosophy (SWIP) meeting 
held here, Jan. 25, where Ti-Grace Atkinson pre- 
sented ideas on “Feminism and the State.” 

Atkinson began with what is the relationship of 
philosophy to movements. Her definition of social 
movements, as movements out for limited reform 
in distinction to movements out for total change, 
led her to conclude that social movements change 
nothing. A rigorous examination of the thinking and 
doing of social movements might have led her to 
see “masses in motion” as integral to the movement 
for total change, rather than driving a wedge be- 
tween them. 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s work, on the other hand, 
can be ground for serious discussion and searching 
by many feminists. The rigors of a total philosophy 
of liberation that she puts forth may not be easy 
and has yet to be grasped by many of us, but it 
does give direction. 

— Bonnie Mullaney and Angela Terra no 
WL — N&L, New York 


Blue Shield threatens move 


San Francisco, Cal. — Blue Shield Insurance Com- 
pany has demanded that its contract with Office and 
Professional Employees International Union Local 3 
be reconsidered. In a leaflet delivered six days before 
Christmas, Blue Shield told employees they must either 
accept a 20 percent decrease in wages, a 7 percent cut 
in fringe benefits, and a 10 percent increase in pro- 
ductivity, or the company would move out of San 
Francisco. 

The company is claiming that this reconsideration 
of the contract is necessary so that they can bid com- 
petively for a Medical contract this year, and the 
Medicaid contract next year. The threatened move 
would leave 1,500 workers, mostly minorities and 
women, jobless. 

At a meeting of community organizations called by 
Local 3 it was also disclosed that the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare would subsidize half of 
Blue Shield’s moving costs because such a move would 
“lower the insurance rates.” 


forms hundreds of abortions a week — continues to refuse 
Medicaid patients, and if other clinics follow suit, it will 
be disastrous for poor women who need abortions. 

A meeting on abortion rights here, Jan. 19, drew 
over 400 women and men to show their concern that, 
six years after the Supreme Court decision legalizing 
abortion, women are still far from having even that 
control over our bodies. This was one of the first times 
since abortion was “won” that so many diverse groups 
came together and made the loss of abortion rights to 
poor women, a major issue. 

This concern will manifest itself internationally on 
March 31, an International Day for Abortion Rights, 
with events scheduled in the U.S., Europe, Asia and 
Latin America. 


San Francisco, Gal. — Hundreds of women attended 
demonstrations and conferences throughout the Bay 
Area in support of the Jan. 22, 1973 Supreme Court de- 
cision that gave women the legal right to abortion. 

The demonstrations were held out of the need to 
reassert a woman’s right to choose abortion in the face 
of a growing attack on women’s rights by the right- 
wiwng, so-called “pro-life” forces. 

State and federal fundihg of abortions for poor 
women have already been cut, while at the same time 
the funding for sterilizations has increased. These “pro 
life” groups are now calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment that would prohibit abortion altogether. 

The “pro-life” forces aren’t just against abortion. 
Besides vigorously opposing the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, their literature here is increasingly against con- 
traception — which reflects the policies and heavy fund- 
ing of the Catholic Church. 



DETROIT AREA READERS— 

Come to a revolutionary celebration of 


International Women’s Day, 1979 


Raya Dunayevskaya 

author of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and 
Revolution, and “Women as Thinkers and Revolu- 
tionaries” will speak on 



ROSA LUXEMBURG 
AND MARX'S 
PHILOSOPHY 
OF REVOLUTION 


a presentation on her 
new book-in-progress 


Rosa Luxemburg 
a self portrait 


7 p.m. Thursday, March 8 


Hilberry C. Student Center Building 
Wayne State University 


Sponsored by 

WSU News & Letters Youth Committee 


WOMAN AS REASON 


A Radical Life is 'the autobiography of Vera Buch 
Weisbord. Vera was an activist through an important 
period in American history — the time of the fight for 
unionization by textile workers — most of whom were 
women — which followed the vicious Palmer raids where 
police broke into Leftist meetings, beat up participants, 
and deported thousands of foreign-born activists. As 
an organizer for the Communist Party (CP), Vera par- 
ticipated in two great strikes: Passaic, N.J., 1926, and 
Gastonia, N.C., 1929. 

In 1926, Passaic, the largest woolen and worsted 
center in the U.S. — employing 1,500 women, children, 
and men — was hit by strikes. Though women carried 
three jobs — 10 hour days in the mill, housewife, and 
mother — they formed Working Women’s Councils 
which both supported the strike and were educational. 
We follow Vera through eight months of strike where 
police beat and trampled unarmed women and children, 
and companies united to starve the workers. 

In the end, the Communist leadership, which had 
never fully supported the strike, turned the strike over 
to the AFL who sold the workers down the river and 
“settled” the strike behind their backs. 

In 1929, 1,800 workers at the Loray mill in Gastonia, 
N.C. started a “rolling wave of strikes.” Here we meet 
rank-and-filer Ella Mae Wiggins, 30-year-old striker, 
ballad singer, mother of nine who " was murdered be- 
cause she made- unity between Black and white workers 
•more than an abstract “principle.” Her known killers 
were all found “not guilty.” 

A Radical Life is beautifully written. The reader un- 
derstands what CP betrayals mean in human terms. 
After a trip to Russia in 1928 by Vera’s husband, Albert, 



women- 

worldwide 


In Greece, 20 women’s groups opposed the enlist 
ment of 1,500 women in the country’s first female 
volunteer army on the grounds that it only furthers the 
oppression and exploitation of women. 

(Information from Her Say, 


Two Detroit, Mich, women who worked at the Cadil 
lac assembly plant, have filed lawsuits against Genera 
Motors Corp. and the foreman who physically harassec 
them bn the job and tried to pressure them into sexua 
relationships by writing them up or giving them diffi 
cult assignments when they refused. 


Yvionne Wanrow, the Colville Indian woman whose 
conviction of second-degree murder was overturned ir 
the 1972 self-defense killing of a white man who hac 
molested her son, now faces trial a second time on. Wash 
ington state’s new felony murder charge. Contribution: 
to fight this racist judicial system and end Yvonne’s si? 
years of torment should be sent to: Yvonne Wanrow De 
fense Committee, 1205 South Tower, Seattle, WA 98104 

(Off Our Backs } 


In Bangkok, 56 girls ages 8 to 15, were freed bj 
police in November from a factory in which they hac 
been confined, working 12-17 hours per day wrapping 
toffies for $50-90 per year. The raid came only aftei 
the death of two of the child workers at the factory 
one of 3,000 such in Thailand. Twenty of the girls stil 
remain “unclaimed”, by relatives. 

v (Sojourner', 


Prisoners at the Bedford Hills, N.Y „ Corrections 
Facility for Women have succeeded in having male 
guards restricted from certain areas of the prison al 
specific times. The women plan to fight until male: 
are excluded from prisoners’ living quarters at all times 


A look at 'A Radical Life’ 


the Weisbords conclude, “from now on the divisions o 
the American Party would be but reflections of thosi 
in Russia.” But it is only after Albert is expelled tha 
they draw up a “statement of resignation.” 


It is after the two textile strikes, and after the: 
leave the CP, that Vera takes “a month off’ to real 
Marx’s Capital. She says “I seemed to find at last tha 
truth which I had been seeking all my life.” The readei 
is left asking what spoke to her so profoundly. Shi 
doesn’t hesitate, however, to tell us what she thinks © 
Russia: “there was never a complete revision to privati 
capitalism.” 


In 1977, Vera has nothing to say on the Women’: 
Liberation Movement and not a word on the CIO or thi 
Montgomery bus boycott. Clearly, she dropped out o 
the movement in the 1930s and tries to squeeze 40 year 
into an epilogue of inconsequential pages. Is this al 
she thinks of those years? Or is it because she was no 
involved in activities that she accuses the workers o 
“nonparticipation . . - in all the upheavals” becaus 
“they can see no further than overtime pay . . . ”! 


The questions that Vera Buch Weisbord avoids b; 
leaving everything at description are the very one 
coming from workers, women. Blacks, and youth. Wha 
does Marx’s philosophy have to contribute to our dail 
praxis? What is the relationship of theory and practice 
spontaneity and organization? In our age of soure 
revolutions, we are trying to work out answers today - 
before a revolution. We don’t want to end up like Russi; 
China> et al, but to have a revolution so total that ever 
segment of the population is free. 

— Terry Mop 
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7,000 farmworkers march at Contreras funeral 


Calexico, Cal. — El Hoyo (the Hole) is where 
hey came that morning, some 7,000 strong. Most 
lad been there many times before, for this was 
inhere the growers’ buses would come in the 
arly morning for those who were to pick the 
;ttuee. But this morning they came for Rufino Con- 
reras, whose body lay there; for his family; and for the 
Ini ted Farmworkers, their union on strike. 

Conteras had been on strike in the lettuce fields 
nth some 4,000 other farmworkers, the vast majority of 
zhom, like him, were from Mexico. They had begun 
heir strike in Imperial Valley some three weeks earlier 
o obtain a new contract. 

The language of El Hoyo that morning was Spanish, 
rhe priests gave the mass. Cesar Chavez, president of 
lie United Farmworkers, spoke of Contreras and of the 
ight of the lettuce workers. But mostly it was the work- 
ers, women and men, who cut and pack the lettuce, but 
vho had declared their intention not to do so without a 
tew contract. 

Four days earlier, as they have so many times be- 
ore in this strike and in bygone strikes, the growers had 
■ecruited scabs and were sending them into the fields to 
iteal the jobs of the farmworkers. Teenage sons of 
^nglo growers had begun recruiting in the high schools, 
/olunteers for this labor of shame were excused from 
:lass. But when Latino high school youth walked out in 
motest against such recruiting practices by the school, 
hey had been suspended. 

The growers 'even went far away from the valley 
o get workers. Many times the workers did not even 
enow a strike was, in progress. That- Saturday Rufino 
Contreras and other striking farmworkers walked into 
he fields of Mario Saikhon to persuade the strikebreak- 
ers to come out. 

In the field that Saturday much was at stake. For 
;he growers their profits, with a lettuce crop wilting. 
For the farmworkers their livelihood, as they sought to 
reap up with tremendous inflation, with the need for 


decent medical care and the right to vacation pay. In 
the fields, “trespassing” they called it, Contreras and 
others were set upon by the company goons and super- 
visory people. Shots rang out and Contreras went down. 
His brother was with him that day, helping him try to 
hold that field. His father too, worked for the same 
grower. Twenty and more years of labor in the fields of 
that company was within the Contreras family. 

The strike had been tremendously organized. Yes, 
there were strikebreakers as the growers searched far 
and wide for them. But thousands were out. They were 
Chicanos from the valley and Mexicans from across the 
border. And together there was a tremendous unity of 
Latinos, here in a labor struggle. It is a unity which 
is beginning to change the face of the Southwest and 
to challenge the powers that be, and not alone in this 
valley. 

Now in El Hoyo farmworkers on strike lined up farm 
by farm on* one side, those from the Saikhon fields, fel- 
low workers of Contreras, in the lead. On the other side, 
farm by farm, came workers who were in the union but 
who were not at that moment on strike. The union is 
poor and only about half the farms organized are on 
strike. Strike benefits are $25 a week. 

Others lined up who came from the Central Valley 
of California, from farms in Arizona, and some non- 
farmworkers from Calexico- and Mexicali. The casket was 
borne by workers as the March began out of El Hoyo 
and started through the town of Calexico. Seven thous- 
and followed in silence — Mexicans and Chicanos, men 
and women. 

For some two hours they walked on the highway 
north, carrying Contreras, marching four abreast to a 
cemetery. The road was a familiar one. For years they 
had taken it, day by day, in the buses of the growers. It 
led through the fields. But now they were taking it, and 
the journey was a far different one. Not for growers, 
but for Contreras, for themselves, and they would not 
be taking it in a bus until their struggle brought about 
some changes in that valley. — Eugene Walker 



Ford Chicago 

Chicago, 111. — We have an election going on now 
md most people I talk to feel we need a new union 
rom the top down. As far as I can tell the main job of 
he union is to get workers back who have been fired. 
They don’t fight for anyone. Workers are getting fired 
:-ven though the. reason they don’t come to work is 
jecause of serious medical disabilities. 

The company had a meeting recently on the problem 
>f medical disabilities saying they want people to work 
inyway. The company goes through five or six doctors 
n a year’s time. They are fired as soon as they treat 
vorkers like human beings. 

They threatened one worker who had restrictions on 
vhat he could do because of a plant-caused disability, 
ay telling him he could only work a 40-hour week unless 
lie did any job they told him to do. He said if only 
lie could work 40 hours a week. Right now we’re work- 
ing 9Vi or 10 hours a day. 

— Ford worker 

Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — During February, the Dearborn 
Stamping Plant (DSP) laid off almost all workers with 
less than one year seniority. All of these people have 
full union status. Ford has the right under the contract 
;o hire you into any other plant they want. 

You cannot refuse a job unless the company gives 
you that option. When you get to the other plant you 
have to go through 90 days probation again. 

DSP Labor Relations asked the people who were 
laid-off if they wanted to work part-time -at DSP until 
a fulltime job comes up elsewhere. 

This lay-off will also make it very hard for the 
DSP Women’s Committee to survive, because most of 
the women who were active members were laid off. 
this is bad news for all Rouge workers because this 
committee was the first of its kind at Rouge. 

— Rouge worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — In Body Shop a few young workers 
threw down their hammers and refused to work after 
another had staged a one-man sitdown. The issue at 
hand was two days of workers suffering a smoke and 
fume filled factory— the result of poor plant ventilation 
and construction involving the laying of tar contracted 
ay management. 

The first day one woman in Chassis fainted and had 
:o be carried out on a stretcher. Committeemen and 
;ompany safety persons were^ called but they never 


made an appearance. 

One foreman said to the worker who initiated the 
work refusal, “We all have to breath this stuff and 
work — why don’t you go home?” The worker said he’d 
go home if he was paid for the time. When the other 
workers joined in, the plant manager, Bill Harden, 
begged, “Just give me five minutes to clear up the air.” 

This is one more in an endless series of examples 
that company-union does what it pleases until workers 
take action and show how working conditions must be. 

— South Gate worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — A worker in Dept. 21 was thrown 
out of the plant for a week, and the committeeman 
began fighting with the company over his case. The 
company finally said they’d pay the worker for four 
days and clear his record, but the committeeman in- 
sisted that he be paid for a full five days with a clear 
record, and he took it to the International. 

But the International’s final position was “Don’t 
pay him anything, and we’ll ‘try’ to clear his record.” 
The International is really betraying the workers in 
the plant. 

Douglas Fraser as the leader of the union is the 
source of much of that split between the leadership and 
the locals. He is making speeches about the union 
fighting on safety and on health, but as we know he 
isn’t fighting at all on the shop floor. 

A lot of people are getting more and more dis- 
gusted that they get no backing from the International 
when it counts. 

— Dept. 21 worker 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich. — Recently Chrysler posted a let- 
ter on the bulletin board near the metal shop buy-off 
area. It announced the company’s request to the U.S. 
Labor Department to allow an increase in the occupa- 
tional exposure to lead. 

The truth is, every day metal shop workers must in- 
hale lead fumes and dust, and they absorb it through 
the skin in quantities far greater than what is consider- 
ed safe. For years repairmen have tried, through the 
union reps, to get aspirators, shields and protective 
clothing to prevent lead poisoning. The company, though, 
still provides us with only cotton gloves. 

You can even see lead dust produced by the Sand- 
ers. In addition the spot welders give off cadmium and 
lead fumes. Many Dept, 9110 workers agree that the 
metal shop ventilation is inadequate — it has been that 
wpy going into contract talks for years. 

— Metal shop worker 


I Boycott Campbell Libby! | 

Toledo, O. — The Farm Labor Organizing Com- 
mittee (FLOC) launched a nation-wide boycott of Libby 
(owned by Nestle) and Campbell products at a rally on 
Jan. 28 attended by more than 300 supporters, mostly 
Chicanos. The rally was the culmination of a weekend 
of activity and self-organization by 32 farmworkers 
from Texas and 16 from Florida who were about to 
return to those states announcing, “This summer, come 
to Ohio prepared to strike!” 

Two thousand farmworkers who struck the tomato 
fields this past summer to demand minimum wage_of 
$3.25 an hour or 35c per hamper, better housing and 
working conditions, and a guarantee of at least 28 hours 
of work every two weeks, suffered several incidents of 
violence from area growers. 

The boycott was launched with the realization that 
in the Midwest the giant canneries are strangling both 
the farmworkers and the growers. The canneries^ are 
lowering the price they will pay for tomatoes, so sev- 
eral growers are switching to corn, wheat or soybeans, 
and the canneries are attempting to “convince” the rest 
that mechanized harvesting is their only alternative. 

Many of the farmworkers at the rally were women 
with children. A young mother from Florida, who had 
worked the summer tomato harvest in Ohio, told us: 
“There was broken glass all over by the housing, and 
it went through the kids’ tennis shoes. And we dis- 
covered that our front door was right over where the 
outhouse had been last year. When the strike broke out 
I joined, because it is for everybody’s future.” 

Products to boycott: 

— all Nestle and Libby’s products. 

— Campbell’s, which includes Swanson, V-8, Franco- 
American, Vlasic, Pepperidge Farm, and Bounty foods. 

For more information contact: FLOC, 714 l /2 S. St. 
Clair, Toledo, OH 43609. 


Workers fight speed-up tricks' 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

GM has been speeding up the line for years, so it 
came as no surprise when a worker from UAW local 
598 finally found the “secret button” for speeding up 
the line in his Flint, Mich, plant. 

The speed-up had been discovered in a superin- 
tendent’s office and had been used to squeeze an extra 
29 minutes of production into each shift. GM admitted 
the switch had been there six months, but the union 
stated it had been there 18 months. The union calculated 
that an extra 1,584 trucks had been produced. This 
comes to several millions of dollars worth of trucks. 
Under the threat of a strike, GM finally agreed to pay 
some $750,000 to the workers and supposedly install a 
tamper-free line speed system. 

When the story made the newspapers, workers in 
my plant passed the article around and had quite a bit 
of discussion. None of the workers were surprised that 
UAW President Fraser claimed that he did not think 
any other GM assembly lines were being iUegaUy 
speeded up. I wish Fraser could have heard what the 
workers in the body shop said about him and about that, 
claim! “Fraser is a bigger cover-up for GM than labor 
relations is,” one worker said. 

Another commented, “The union is just as guilty as 
GM. There are too many of us workers depending on 
the union to take care of us. We had better start seeing 
about our own business; no one else will.” “As far as 
GM is concerned, to use a secret button to rob the 
workers of money and labor power is all right. 

In the many years I have been in the GM plant, 
the night shift has often run from 8 to 12 more jobs 
than day shift. The body shop workers have been fight- 
ing this speed-up for a long time. It used to be that 
when there was a breakdown, GM would try and make 
it up by speeding up the line. 

,Many an evening we find that the production goal 
is reached with 10, 12 as much as 18 minutes left. And 
then we keep on working for those minutes — for GM. 
We fought that, and now they don‘t do it so openly. 

All these tricks, secret buttons and so on, could 
be stooped immediately if the workers had real control 
over that line; and if our union represented us. 
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S3EEI3QS Virginia shipyard strike opens 1979 labor battles 


When the 14,000 workers at Tenneco’s giant New- 
port News, Va. shipyard walked out on strike Jan. 30, 
their struggle immediately sent shock waves into both 
the Carter administration’s “voluntary” wage control 
plan and the “Southern strategy” of corporate power. 
And as the strikers ended their fourth week of daily 
confrontations at the shipyard gates, so deep were the 
divides between workers and rulers all across the U.S., 
that even AFL-CIO head George Meany felt the neces- 
sity to publicly declare a political break between himself 
and President Carter. 

The battle lines have been drawn on Carter’s de- 
mand that workers accept no more than a seven percent 
wage increase in new 1979 contracts, while inflation 
now soars at a rate of nearly 15 percent for what gov- 
ernment terms “essential components” — food, housing, 
transportation, medical care — and while proposed 
“controls” on prices are barely given lip-service. In 
their latest predictable charade, a unanimous chorus of 
government officials is proclaiming the coming of $1.00 
a gallon gasoline, and blaming it all' on the Iranian 
revolution. 

CHALLENGE CARTER’S WAGEi PLAN 

What, however, was totally unexpected to them, as 
well as to business executives, was that the first major 
challenge should come from the Newport News shipyard 
workers. 

After all, isn’t the yard located in “right-to-work” 
Virginia, where union shops are banned and scabbing 
is given special legal protection — with the result that 
only 13 percent of Virginia’s workers are unionized? 
After all, hadn’t that particular shipyard experienced 
39 years of a company union, formed to keep out the 
CIO, and which never called a strike? And didn’t Ten- 
need give the workers last November that magic seven 
percent raise — believing that it would prevent a 
strike for recognition of the Steelworkers union which 
they voted in to replace the company union 13 months 
ago? * 

The Newport News shipyard is the world’s largest, 
and it ranks as the largest private employer in Virginia. 


Under contract right now are no less than three tankers, 
eight nuclear- subs, two nuclear aircraft carriers and a 
guided missile cruiser. For this reason, every possible 
company tactic was tried, especially the legal filibuster- 
ing pioneered in textile by J. P. Stevens Co. Yet the 
truth is that the adamant refusal of Tenneco to bargain 
until all court procedures were concluded only intensi- 
fied the revolt. Nor were they successful in prevent- 
ing the strike with their vicious racist whisper cam- 
paign, a strategy which had successfully destroyed work- 
ers’ organizations so many times before — and not only 
in Virginia. 

But at Newport News, where today 53 percent of 
the yard’s workforce is Black, it was a group of Black 
workers who first went to the USW, convinced them 
to begin a campaign, and reported the history of 40 
years of segregated departments and facilities, as well 
as a weighted voting system within the company union 
that guaranteed only token Black representation. And 
they did get thousands of white workers to join them, 
first in signing cards, and now in facing the state police 
on the picket lines. 

What Newport News has shown so clearly is that 
within the new stage of the attacks against workers 
nation-wide is as well the emergence of new forces and 
new organizations out to transform this society. It is no 
accident that some of the most creative and pivotal 
struggles v today are being fought out across the “Sun- 
belt,” where for years corporations saw only the para- 
dise of low wages and no unions, haven for the runaway 
shop. Instead they are finding in 1979 that there are 
few such havens, as DuPont workers organize in the 
Carolinas, GM workers in Oklahoma, and electrical 
workers in the Mexican border city factories. 

Most dramatic have been the strikes of farm- 
workers, predominantly Latino, which in the past months 
have extended from the tomato fields in Ohio and 
Florida, to the lemon and orange groves of Arizona, 
and now to the massive lettuce workers struggle in 
California. (See strike report, p; 6.) It is the farm- 
workers, along with others at the bottom of the wage 


scale in this class-divided, racist, sexist society, for 
whom the Carter wage-control plan is the most bitter 
“solution” to inflation. 

1979 — LABOR BATTLES AHEAD 

The year ahead can not be other than an unending 
series of labor battles, as both government and corporate 
economists unanimously predict serious recession for 
1979, with unemployment reaching official counts of 
seven million or more, while the inflation rate con- 
tines to soar. The fact is that contracts covering some 
four million workers — auto, garment, chemical, elec- 
trical and trucking — expire this year, in an atmosphere 
of the most widespread rank-and-file revolt. Virtually 
every major contract presented for ratification to the 
members since the coal miners’ strike last year has 
been rejected. Clearly, what has been begun by the 
“Sunbelt” workers in Newport News, Va. and Calexico, 
Cal. will have its effects not alone in the Sunbelt, but 
in factories and truck barns in the industrial North as 
well. The months ahead will see just how explosive 
those effects are. 
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MARX'S PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION 



I wish we could have that blue ban- 
ner— “Relationship of Philosophy and 
Revolution to Women’s Liberation” — 
every issue, as a reminder to all of us. 

Marxist-Femin’st 
New York 

* * * 

By going more deeply into Marx, Raya 
Dunayevskaya has made a truly original 
contribution that does, in fact, add some- 
thing new to Marx. Like Marx, she is 
not concerned with uncovering origins 
but with uncovering the new revolution- 
ary subject and its dialectical relation- 
ship to the proletariat. 

Intellectual 
New York 

The sentence “No greater empiricist 
ever lived than the great dialectician, 
Karl Marx,” certainly startled me. Em- 
piricism, to me, is the very opposite of 
dialectic method, and the fatal trap of 
bourgeois “thinkers.” Surely you must 
have meant that Marx treated “empiric 
facts” seriously, that is, in a dialectic 
manner. 

Artist 

\ \ Detroit 

* * *’■ 

What many of the, so-called Marxists 
are doing by saying that for women to 
be free we must first abolish private 
property is telling us to wait for our 
freedom until after the revolution. It 
was opposition to just such ideas that 
was the basis of the birth of the WLM. 
If you are not absolutely concrete about 
this new force and reason of revolution, 
the WLM, it shows right away. You end 
up with a slogan like “Women’s Libera- 
tion through Socialist Revolution” in- 
stead of “Socialist Revolution through 
Women’s Liberation, Black Liberation, 
Workers’ Liberation and Youth 
Liberation.” 

Terry Moon 
,■ Chicago 

* * * 

The whole point of the critique with 
Draper is just what the author says it 
is: a question of whether the ground 
you are laying helps today’s Women’s 
Liberation Movement or not. It is one 
thing to catch the new as when the 
WLM arose in- the ’60s. But ten years 
later, against all the pulls of bourgeois 
Society, it is the question of how you 
keep an ongoing revolution ongoing that 
tests revolutionaries. That is the crucial 


question that appeared throughout every 
page of the special issue of N&L, whe- 
ther in relation to Iran, Nicaragua, 
Southern Africa — or the WLM. 

Activist 

' Detroit 

* * * 

It is a skillfully argued piece and its 
scholarship is overwhelmingly impres- 
sive. Poor Hal Draper, to have been 
given such telling critical blows at what 
I deem to be the outset of his multi- 
volumed magnum opus. 

Editor 
New York 

% * * 

I just got back from a working-visit to 
Europe and am sending you a list of 
people in several countries I would like 
to have you send the Jan. -Feb. issue. En- 
closed is a check to cover costs and my 
donation. These 66 names are just a be- 
ginning. I’m a slow typist and will send 
you more as I get them typed up. I want 
you to know how much I appreciated 
reading the Dunayevskaya work. 

Reader 

Brooklyn 

* * * 

, Raya Dunayevskaya’s new work on 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks can bs 
seen as a continuation of the work she 
began earlier in analyzing sexism in 
Portugal and China, by taking that con- 
temporary problem as the jumping off 
point for a new look at Marx’s dialectic. 
It also opens up new ground' for continu- 
ing the discussion of the peasantry. 
Black and Third World that began with 
the African Revolutions. The chapter on 
that in Philosophy and Revolution, the 
recent pamphlet on Frantz Fanon and 
the new edition of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal are all part of 
this continuing discussion. 

Intellectual 
New York 

• 

BLACK WORKER'S JOURNAL 

To me, Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, is a powerfully writ- 
ten document because it let me inside 
Charles Denby’s skin to know how it 
feels -to work in a factory, how it feels 
to march in a hostile land, how it feels 
to live where the people who are sup- 
posed to be your protectors are your 
enemies. I have lived in approximately 
the same, time and have read about our 
times -in the press, heard about it on 


radio, and seen it on TV. Just as my own 
life has not been portrayed, so has not 
his. I am afraid the media is managed 
to benefit the few. This book speaks for 
an oppressed people, not just for one 
person. Thank you for writing it, 
Charles Denby. f j 

' ^ Supporter 

Hawaii 

• 

THE TENG VISIT 

One of the places Teng visited, was a 
Forjd LTD plant near Atlanta — a plant 
which' alone produced 14 times the num- 
ber of cars produced in all of China 
last year. Teng’s design is to use such 
technology against China’s own restless 
masses instead of seeing that he will 
be importing with it more of the same 
chronic unemployment and economic 
crisis endemic to the U.S. At the same 
time, the Carter administration is hop- 
ing the new big orders from China will 
help its trade deficit problems, severe 
even before the Iranian revolution 
caused the cancellation of over $7 bil- 
lion in armaments orders. 

The Carter-Teng media honeymoon, 
which also involved the resurrection of 
the likes of Richard Nixon, is just the 
latest stage in the global jockeying for 
power for the big showdown as the 
world economic crisis deepens. 

Worried 

Chicago 

• 

IRAN'S ONGOING REVOLUTION 

It is not surprising that the religious 
element is such an important factor in 
the opposition to the Shah. When a dyn- • 
asty is about to fall, all elements in so- 
ciety come out against it. Thanks to 
the efforts of the CIA and SAVAK, the 
fanatic Moslem opposition is probably 
the best organized. 

Iran’s problems were" not caused by 
the Shah’s neglect of the precepts of 
the Koran. This is going to be confirmed 
when those who think so (take over. Iran 
is approaching its “February,” but is st|ill 
some distance from its “October.” T|hp 


present preoccupation of imperialism is 
to see that it does not go beyond 
February. ’ 

Correspondent 
West Africa 

* * * 

The Editorial on the truth that Iran’s i 
struggles are just now beginning is very 
important. That priest over there scares 
the hell out of me. From the press, you 
can’t get any news except about him. No 
doubt having millions in support of him 
makes it difficult to hear other voices. 
But I keep wondering what will happen J 
with the oil workers, the minorities and 
the students that don’t agree with 
Islam? 

- Working Mother 

New York 

* * * 

When I heard who Khomeini had 
chosen as his prime minister, the name 
sounded familiar andi I ran to check the 
last issue of N&L. Sure enough, you had 
pin-pointed him in your Editorial, as the 
very one the oil workers had booed 
when Khomeini sent him to get them 
back to work in the beginning of Janu- 
ary. It certainly gives you a good idea, 
in just that one event you chose, of what 
the future struggles in Iran will be. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 

* * * 

I cannot get over how quickly a revo- 
lutionary gesture can be transformed 
into its opposite, a counter-revolutionary 
manifestation. I’m referring to the dif- 
ference between the women who wore 
the chadur as a protest against the Shah 
and those who wear it now and stay sep- 
arate and behind the men in obedience 
to the reactionary “Islamic Law”. To 
wear the chadur now when “Islamic 
Law” is the law of the land’ is a very 
serious backward step. 

Revolutionary Observer 
Mexico 

* * * 

Aren’t revolutionaries ever going to ' 
learn? Arafat was so busy playing up 
Israel as the one and only enfemy at the 1 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Generally, News & Letters reproduces criticisms of 
any of our writings under the title, “As Others See Us.” 
In the present case, I felt it important to reproduce it 
in my own column because, as against Howard Parsons’ 
scurrilous attack on Philosophy and Revolution, in Phil- 
osophy and Phenomenological Research (June, 1975), 
the; sharp critifcism of my work by the scholar, George 
Armstrong Kelly, in his own work, Hegel’s Retreat From 
Eleusis, will, I believe, stimulate a serious discussion on 
the chapter “Why Hegel? Why Now?” 

* * * 

From Hegel’s Retreat From Eleusis, by George Arm- 
strong Kelly, Princeton University Press, 1978 (pp. 238- 
242): 

An arresting chapter of a new book by the un- 
orthodox revolutionary Marxist Raya Dunayevskaya 
is entitled “Why Hegel? Why Now?” These ques- 
tions are broadly answered in the following man- 
ner: “No matter what Hegel’s own intentions . . . 
how could he have stopped the ceaseless motion of 
the dialectic just because his pen reached the end 
of his Encyclopaedia of Philosophical Science?” 
(p. 6)* This writer, who finds even Mao's “cultural 
revolution” deficient in the full utilization of Hegel, 
opts decisively against the interpretation of Hegel 
that I have been exploring. For the complex lineage 
of culture, politics and philosophy within the matrix 
of “absolute Idea,” Mme. Dunayevskaya proposes to 
substitute an unchained dialectic, which she bap- 
tises “Absolute Method”, a method that “becomes 
irresistible . . . because our hunger for theory 
arises from the totality of the present global crisis.” 


*Except for footnote 33 we have inserted text pagi- 
nation references to Philosophy and Revolution. 



Philosophy and Revolution: critique vs. attack 


(p.7) To the question I have raised about the con- 
temporaneity of Hegel, she answers with a resound- 
ing affirmative: “What makes Hegel a contempor- 
ary is what made hitn so alive to Marx: the cogency 
of the dialectic of negativity for a period of prole- 
tarian revolution, as well as for the ‘birth-time’ of 
history in which Hegel lived.” (p.7) According to 
Dunayevskaya, “Hegel moved from ‘culture’ to 
‘science’, i.e., the unity of history and its philo- 
sophic comprehension.” (p. 286) It remained, then, 
only for Marx to demonstrate that action itself, sur- 
passing thought, must be called on to reconstruct 
society and “realize” philosophy. However^ Hegel 
felt his philosophy to be supremely valid precisely 
because it preserved and clarified culture in the 
memory, not because it had supplanted it. 33 Hegel 
told us not so much what we lack as what we have 
so tortuously acquired; how it constitutes us, not 
our latitude in rejecting it or turning it to other 
purposes. Thus, when our author concludes “that 
Hegel’s tendencies in the summation of the past 
give us a glimpse of the future, especially when 
materialistically understood in, a Marxist-Humanist, 
not vulgar economist, manner” (p.287), we recog- 
nize the partial aspect of Hegel she is appropriat- 
ing, and we discern her strategic position in the 
intramural Marxist debate, but we find her judg- 
ment of the links between philosophy, history, 
politics, and culture alien to Hegel’s intent . . . 

To quote Dunayevskaya once more: “The ^(He- 
gelian) dialectic disclosed that the counter-revolu- 
tion is within the revolution. It is the greatest chal- 
lenge man has ever had to face.” (p. 287) . . . 


(33)Cf. Hegel to Niethammer, 28 Oct. ( 1808, Briefe, 
I, p.253: “Every day I am more convinced that theo- 
retical work brings more to pass in the world than 
practical work. Once the realm of thought is "revo- 
/ lutionjzed reality can scarcely- hold out.” 


Certain strains of Marxism play with it (the 
Hegelian vision of the spirit’s progress and goal in 
history as facilitated by politics), invert it, or re- 
compose it in ways that are frequently more pro- 
found than other solutions to the riddle of history 
in our times. If they are more profound, it is be- 
cause they are more convinced that man has a 

(Continued on Page 6) 


) WHO WE ARE 

) News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
| of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
) Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves forms of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of work- 
er and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, 
could be worked out for our age. A Black produc- 
tion worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, 
Raya Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy 
and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which 
spell out the philosophic .ground of Marx’s Human- 
ism for our age internationally, as American Civil- 
ization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, 
racist, sexist society, we participate in all freedom 
struggles and do not separate the mass activities of 
workers, Blacks, women and youth from the ac- 
tivity of thinking. We invite you to join with us both 
in the freedom struggles and in working out a 
theory of liberation for our age. 



very moment when the enemy was right 
in Lebanon that the civil war there was 
lost. Now he’s coming to Iran just when 
the fedayeen are fighting Khomeini, to 
stop them and establish his identity with 
Khomeini. Once again, “anti-Israel” in- 
stead of “pro-social revolution” becomes 
the unifying force. 

I wish every revolutionary in Iran 
could read Raya Dunaycvskaya’s Politi- 
cal-Philosophic Letter on “Lebanon: The 
Test of the PLO and the Whole Left.” 

Revolutionary 

Detroit 

Editor’s Note: Single copies of this Poli- 
tical-Philosophic Letter are 50 1 , the en- 
tire collection of 10 Letters $2, plus post- 
age (See ad, p. 7). 

• 

AFRICA'S STAfE 

/ Interesting that one of your corres- 
pondents picked up on the murder of 
Dialo Telli, first Secretary of the OAU, 
by Sekou Toure. There was no demand 
by other African countries for, an ex- 
planation. The silence was deafening. 
Can one do better than quote Nyerere 
on the reaction to Uganda’s invasion of 
Tanzania; “No African country con- 
demned Amin because he is Black.” Such 
selective indignation makes one very 
sad, indeed. Given Nyerere’s dedication 
to pan-Afrieanism, one can only imagine 
the anger and the sadness behind a 
statement like that. He must be near de- 
spair when he contemplates the state of 
affairs in our dear continent. 

Instructor 
West Africa 

• 

FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 

The National- Federation of the Blind 
of Michigan has taken the State Depart- 
ment of Labor to court over the process 
of choosing a Director for the Commis- 
sion for the Blind. Only after Judge 
Gedding said he would order the De- 
partment to reopen the. list of candidates 
and to establish fair standards for the 
job, did 'they agree -to do so.. The Com- 


mission had narrowed a list of 84 appli- 
cants to 3. Any who were members of 
the NFB or who would have been ac- 
ceptable to the Federation were not 
even interviewed. 

The blind people of Michigan worked 
very hard over the past two years to cre- 
ate the Commission for the Blind be- 
cause the previous structure was not 
meeting our needs. Now they are treat- 
ing us like adversaries when we try to 
straighten them out. But the candidates 
they have chosen represent the same 
forces which ran a sheltered shop I was 
in, in 1961, that still exists. At that time 
all those people were making 15-50<£ per 
hour and had never lived anywhere but 
an agency shelter. They had never con- 
sidered that they could have their own 
homes or families. We have no illusions 
that the Department of Labor will not 
still try to push one of their candidates 
in. 

Blind Activist 
Detroit 


• 

CONTINUING LAfeOR STRUGGLES 

The strike struggles have smashed the 
five percent limit on wage increases act 
by Callaghan. It is a defeat for the 
Establishment but it has revealed many 
weaknesses in the trade unions. The 
General Council of the TUC has come 
out of it badly. The TUC has done noth- 
ing to help the hospital workers and 
other public servants. The shorter work- 
ing week was forgotten. We had mili- 
tancy but politics were avoided. The 
struggles are not all finished. 

’ Correspondent 
Glasgow 

* * "* 

TV really hit the pits a few weeks ago 
with its presentation of the Triangle 
Factory fire. Not only was the produc- 
tion factually inaccurate, but it depicted 
the women as babies — weak, hysterical, 
helpless. The only heroism displayed was 
that of the foreman. A maintenance 
worker was blamed for not repairing a 
' door that was “stuck”. 


In actuality, it was not “stuck”; it was 
locked on purpose to keep union organ- 
izers out. The door, when it finally op- 
ened, opened inward and not outward, 
crushing the women jammed near it. A 
group of people tried to go down the 
fire escape which collapsed. Escape was 
impossible. 

A tragedy that was an historic event, 
a turning point in the American labor 
movement that paved the way for safety 
standards and unionization, was pre- 
sented as a soap opera drama. It was a 
disgrace to every working Tnan and 
woman in this country. 

White-collar Worker 
Oak Park, Mich. 
* * * 

Several months ago we wrote to tell 
you we had won a favorable ruling in 
the case of Dave Newman vs. Communi- 
cation Workers of America Local 1101. 
Dave was ordered reinstated because he 
had been removed from office because 
of his published criticism of union poli- 
cies. The Local appealed and the court 
will hand down that ruling this Spring. 
We are continuing our efforts to reach 
rank and file unionists and to build sup- 
port for the case, particularly in the 
New York area. Any readers who can 
arrange for us to speak at a meeting of 
their local or with groups of friends 

and co : workers can contact: 

! ;* • 

Telephone Workers Legal Defense Com. 

410 Seventh St. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215 

• 

MARGARETH MILLER 

Thank you all at News & Letters for 
sharing our win and helping in our sup- 
port. Hopefully the long, painful strug- 
gle my children and I have suffered will 
count in making this a better and peace- 
ful world for us all, not just a few. I 
feel my victory is important because it 
means many people who never thought 
about the rights of gay, people are start- 
ing to see us as human, without so many 
fears and prejudices. However we now 
face huge legal costs. Any support and 
letters can be sent to: Jillian and Mar- 
gareth Defense Committee, 3407 Michi- 
gan Ave., University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48109. 

Margareth Miller 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Editor’s Note: Margareth Miller won 
custody of her daughter, Jillian, in Mich- 
igan Supreme Court when Judge Ziem 
took into consideration Jillian’s prefer- 


ence to remain with her mother and dis- 
regarded her father’s opposition to Ms. 
Miller’s declared lesbianism. 

• 

MARXISM AND THE POPE ' 

I’m sure many readers must be won 
dering how in the world Raya Dunayev- 
skaya knew, on Oct; 16, when the Pope 
had only just been elected, had made 
only one “utterance”, and everybody 
else was talking about his relation only 
to Russia and Europe, that it was against 
the Latin American liberation movement 
he would be moving, first and foremost? 
And that it was against the Women’s 
Liberation Movement he would direct 
some of his most reactionary moves? I 
can tell you that there are some “liber- 
ation-theologians” in Mexico who must 
be pretty embarrassed right now, be- 
cause when I discussed her short piece 
in the November N&L with them^on a 
recent trip to Mexico, while some agreed 
with her completely, there were others 
who dismissed it by insisting she might 
know about Marxism but she didn’t know 
anything about the Catholic Church: 
Evidently, what she knew about revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution was enough. 

Eugene Walker 
Los Angeles 

• 

WE NEED YOUR HELP! 

After reading your appeal for funds 
and Raya Dunayevskaya’s article, I’ve 
decided to take subscriptions for three 
of my friends and to add some addition- 
al money, since anyone who has ever 
produced even a leaflet knows $1 a year 
isn’t enough to buy paper, much less ink. 
Please be sure to start the subs with 
the Jan.-Feb. issue. 

— Subscriber 

Missouri 

* * * 

I got a letter from the ACLU appeal- 
ing for membership. On the envelope 
were the words: “Defend the bastards!”, 
and inside a letter defending the 
ACLU’s support for the Nazis’ -“right” to 
“freedom of assembly and speech." Like 
hell I’ll defend either one. I hope other 
readers do what I am doing — doubling 
what I would ordinarily send the ACLU 
and giving it to your fund instead. 

. Supporter 

Detroit 

Editor’s Note: Our thanks for the 
many generous and creative contribu- 
tions readers have sent on our urgent 
appeal for help to keep N&L going. 
HAVE YOU SENT YOURS? 
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Los Angeles, Cal. — As Carter and Mexican president 
Lopez Portillo met in Mexico City, their discussion of 
natural gas, oil, and undocumented workers was on 
totally different grounds from a new unity of Latinos 
on both sides of the border in the Southwest. 

The unity of Chieanos and Mexicans which the cur- 
rent farmworker strike represents (See story page 3) is 
by no means isolated. It is part of a movement. 

• Thus 1,000 Chieanos recently staged a demonstra- 
tion at the border between Mexico and California in 
support of undocumented people from Mexico. Shouting 
“No fence, no fence,” they protested the proposed con- 
struction of a six-mile, $3.5 million, fence at two border 
sites. The demonstrators openly directed their protest 
at the meeting of Lopez Portillo and Carter. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

In April 1979 the United States Supreme Court is ex- 
pected to decide the case of Brian Weber vs. Kaiser 
Aluminum and the United Steelworkers Union. If the 
Court renders a decision in favor of Weber, as it did 
in the Bakke vs. the University of California, it would 
mean that some 30,000 voluntarily negotiated affirma- 
tive action agreements in, employment would be invali- 
dated, Such an action would be far more sweeping in 
its impact than the Bakke decision. 

The Weber case originated in an agreement be- 
tween Kaiser and the United Steelworkers of America 
(USFA) which created an on-the-job-training program 
for skilled crafts. It provided that Kaiser employees 
would be given the first opportunity to enter this pro- 
gram, and that each participant would be chosen on a 
one-for-one basis, from separate seniority lists, one of 
Black and the other of white workers. 

To rectify past discrimination against Blacks, for a 
period of time all opportunities for training would be 
shared 50-50, but later, entry for all Kaiser employees 
, would be determined by seniority. 

The Kaiser plant where Weber works is in Gra- 
mercy, La., aft area that is 40 percent Black, but no 
Blacks were hired until 1962. By 1974 only 14.8 percent 
of all plant employees, and only 5 percent of the 273 
craft workers, were Black. The pattern of discrimination 
was so blatant, and the threat of discrimination suits so 
great, that Kaiser and USWA agreed to make changes. 

Brian Weber, a white worker, applied for the on-the- 
job training program. He was not selected, though he 
had more seniority than the worker selected from the 
Black list. 

Weber brought suit against the USWA and Kaiser 
Aluminum charging them with reverse discrimination. 
His suit was upheld by both the District and the Circuit 
Courts as being in violation of Title VII of the U.S. 
Civil Bights Act of 1964, and is now before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

It would be a mistake to focus entirely upon the 
legal ramifications of this case, because in reality it is 
not a question of legality. The real question, is the wide- 
spread political reaction that has grown since the end 
of the Civil Rights Movement. 


New Chicono-Mexitan unity in protests 

g|| 


“No fence. No fence,” shouted 
1,000 Chicano demonstrators pro- 
testing against the proposed fence 
between Mexico and the U.S. 


• In Arizona a group of Latinos have joined with 
farmworkers who cross without papers from Mexico to 

Weber vs. Black movement 

Weber, like Bakke, seems to come out of nowhere, 
to become a shining symbol of democracy for reaction. 
They are neither rich nor poor, yet they find the money 
and skilled lawyers to carry on costly and time-con- 
suming legal battles which are beyond the resources 
of ordinary individuals. I raise this because they appear 
only as individuals seeking their rights. In contrast, 
only after great protests, agitation and fundraising were 
Blacks able to get their civil rights cases before the 
highest U.S. Courts. 

I am not saying that Weber and Bakke are part 
of some conspiracy to erode the civil rights for which 
Blacks fought over the past three decades. Such a con- 
spiracy is unnecessary because racism is built-in, within 
the system of capitalism itself, and without continuous 
struggle against the repressive and retrogressive nature 
of capitalism, it will revert to reaction, and even to 
barbarism. 



work in the citrus fields. One of the growers, Blue Goose, 
is a subsidiary of Pacific Lighting Corporation, a Los 
Angeles-based energy conglomerate. The undocumented 
workers at Blue Goose often live in, secret open-air 
encampments in the citrus fields, both because Blue 
Goose dees, not provide sufficient housing, and when it 
is provided, the labor camps become prime targets for 
the border patrol. 

• Because Pacific Lighting wants natural gas from 
Mexico, the organizers of the protest are trying to in- 
volve the Mexican government directly by asking Mexi- 
co to refuse to sell natural gas to Pacific Lighting be- 
cause of its exploitation of Mexican workers. 

• In Los Angeles a largely Latino organization, 
United Neighborhood Organization, organized a huge 
protest against the attempt of the County Supervisors 
to deny all but emergency health care to undocumented 
people. 

The attitude among many Latinos is that the border 
is no longer seen as a barrier, but as creating the neces- 
sity to have Mexican-Chicano unity. This unity of Chi- 
canes and Mexicans, especially among workers, has taken 
some first. • steps. 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

meaning and history a destiny. To say that' their 
own contradictions betray them is not to dishonor 
their effort. • 

* * 4L. 

PROFESSOR KELLY, I FEEL SURE, knows that 
“Absolute Method” is not an expression of mine, but of 
Hegel’s. There is no doubt whatsoever that he is more 
adept than I with knowing the direct references to that 
expression, whether that be the two pages (pp. 839-40) 
on Absolute Method in Miller’s translation of Science 
of Logic, or Johnson and Struthers’ translation (Vol. II, 
pp. 481-2). Or for that matter, the reference in the origi- 
nal German to “absolute Methode” (p. 567, 1969 edi- 
tion). Therefore, he must have meant to say that “an 
unchained dialectic” is not something that Hegel would 
have considered his second negativity (which he called 
Absolute Method) to be. It nevertheless remains a fact 
that absolute negativity is not something* I “baptised” 
as Absolute Method, but Hegel did; and that Marx’s 
singling out “negativity as the moving and creative 
principle” was precisely because of his profound com- 


Will China-Vietnam conflict trigger Russia-China war? 

At the very beginning of the Sino-Soviet Conflict in 1 960, Raya Dunayevskaya posed the then-startling ques- 
tion: "Can There Be -War Between Russia and China?" And in 1975, while Mao was still alive and o new Constitution 
was proposed by Chou En-lai, she posed the question of "Mooism Without Mao". Over 20 full years since the first 
publication of Marxism and Freedom, a wealth of research and analysis — as the events were unfolding — has been 
available to News. & Letters readers. To understand the events of today and tomorrow in China, we coll to your 
attention: 


• MARXISM AND FREEDOM: Chapter 17 "The Chal- 
lenge of Mao Tse-tung" and Chapter 18 on "Cultural 
Revolution or Maoist Reaction?" 

• PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION: Chapter 5 on "The 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung", including an analysis of 
the Peking-Djkarta axis. 


NEW 

Now?' 


ESSAYS; Essay on "Post-Mao China: What 


• SEXISM, POLITICS AND REVOLUTION: Including 
both "Chiang Ch'ing, Hua Kuo-feng in post-Mao 
China" and "Alienation and Revolution", an interview 
with a Hong Kong refugee as the Cultural Revolution 
erupted. 

• MAO'S CHINA AND THE "PROLETARIAN CUL- 
TURAL REVOLUTION", written for "New Politics," 
Spring 1968; available both as separate pamphlet from 
N&L, and as chapter in "The Revolution is Dead, Long 
Live the Revolution", published by the 70's, Hong 
Kong. 


• STATE-CAPITALISM AND MARX'S HUMANISM: Es- 
pecially the chapter on "The Philosophic-Economic 
Problems of Today." 

• POLITICAL-PHILOSOPHIC LETTERS: Including "Mao's 
Last Hurrah" (Feb. 27, 1976) and "Past-Mao China: 
What is Mao's Legacy?" (Nov. 17, 1976). 

• BOUND VOLUMES OF NEWS & LETTERS: From 
Raya Dunayevskoyo's "Two Worlds" column "Let 
100 Flowers Bloom, Let One Party Rule" in 1957, 
through her articles on the "Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
and the Sino-Soviet Conflict" in 1963; "Moo's Bomb 
end Khrushchev's Fall" in 1964; "China and the 
India.Pakistan War" in 1965; "China's Self-Created 
Turmoil" at the outset of the "Cultural Revolution", 
in 1966; "Splintered World Communism"’ in; 1969; 
"The Nixon-Mao Extravaganza" in 1972; "Confucius 
Who?" in 1974; to her articles on "The Death of 
Mao" and "Post-Mao China", News & Letters has car- 
ried 33 major articles by Raya Dunayevskaya on events 
in China, unequaled anywhere in scope and depth. 


All these yorks are available from News & Letters (see publications ad, p. 7); and on microfilm in "The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection," at the Walter Reuther Library of Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 48202. In 
Detroit, they are also in our extensive lending library at 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Room #304. 


prehension not only of economics and politics, but cul- 
ture and philosophy — and revolution. And it is again at 
the period of world crisis, this time World War I, that 
Lenin singles out that section as “not at all bad as a 
kind of summing up of dialectics” (Collected Works, 
Vol. 38, p. 231). 

Where Professor Kelly stresses Hegel’s statement 
that “Once the realm of thought is revolutionized, reality 
can scarcely hold out”, may I call attention to Hegel’s 
statement on his praise of the Idea because of its rela- 
tionship to reality, “the pivot on which the impending 
world revolution turned ...” (Philosophy of Right, p. 
10). In a word, what we are disagreeing on is today, and 
our attitude to philosophy and revolution, when, in the 
contemporary world it becomes philosophy of revolu- 
tion. 

IN CONTRAST TO THAT scholarly discussion, and 
with full appreciation of the deep difference between a 
Marxist and an academic scholar, consider the following 
deceitful as well as obscene attack on my work by 
Howard Parsons in Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, which passed for a review of Philosophy and 
Revolution: “This is philosophical idealism — a real aid 
and comfort to the counter-revolutionaries sitting on 
their mounting piles of nuclear bombs.” 

This is not the only time that that scholarly (sic!) 
journal created space for a Stalinoid type of professor 
to pose as “independent”. A decade back, when, after a 
whole century’s delay in finding and translating Marx’s 
Humanist Essays, these were finally published with seri- 
ous commentary in the U.S., another such type of “in- 
dependent” — this time Maoist-tinged — Prof. Donald 
Clark Hodges, vulgarized Marx’s Humanist Essays: “In 
the manuscripts of 1844, alienation involves a specific 
economic: transaction between the alienor and alienee.” 
(Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Dec. 19§6). 
Not only had the editor of the journal published this 
uncritically, but refused to publish my critique, which 
held that, more intolerable even than Hodges’ pontifi- 
cal about Marx’s “alleged (sic!) humanism”, was the 
journal’s allowing Prof. Hodges to initiate ideological 
McCarthyism, creating an amalgam with his claim that 
every U.S. scholar who, according to him, was engaged 
in “a salvage operation from Marx’s own wastebaskets,” 
thereby creating “a humanistic image congenial to the 
academic community,” was in fact “closely allied to the 
corresponding economic and political development with- 
in, the Soviet Union.” 

What Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 
has been doing, by giving free rein to people like Prof. 
Hodges to attack Marx’s Humanism, and now to Howard 
Parsons to attack Philosophy and Revolution, while ex- 
cluding not only my rebuttal but also that of other 
scholars who came to the defense of .Marx, was to close 
off any objective discussion. It is for this reason that I 
repeat what I wrote in my critique on Jan. 22, 1967: “At 
the risk of being considered ‘soft’ on the philosophical 
community, I dare conclude th^t it would have been 
far bettbr for freedom of thought, for academia and all 
others, if Prof Hodges hadn’t become so ‘increasingly 
irritated’ at all interpretations of Marx other than his 
own ?$| to be ready to create instant amalgams!” 
(“Instadt Vulgar Materialism vs. Marx’s Humanism”, 
N&L, Oct. 1967.) 
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There have been several meetings by Iranian stu- 
dents here in New York in support of the ongoing 
revolution in their homeland, the most recent a rally 
of 50 in downtown Manhattan, Feb. 7, and a Feb. 12 
meeting of 150 commemorating the 1970 Siakal armed 
uprising against the Shah. And on Feb. 5, 100 marched 
in front of the Jersey City courthouse. 

The Jersey City demonstration was a response to 
the arrest of three Iranian students at Jersey City State 
College for refusing to present ID cards to school 
security guards. Of the 21 arrested in that demonstra- 
tion, six who remain in jail face a $50,000 bail and a 
very serious threat of deportation. 

The severe repression in the U.S. against the Iran- 
ian students since the Shah’s overthrow shows how 
much the (J.S. rulers fear their potential influence on 
American youth struggles here at home. Indeed, as the 
revolution' reaches a critical turning point, revolutionary 
solidarity here can stay the hand of possible intervention 
by U.S. imperialism. 

Unfortunately, a severe lack of involvement by 
American students and the U.S. Left hinders that effort. 
The Iranian students’ demonstration at the Beverly 
Hills home of the Shah’s sister, Jan. 2, the 20th Con- 
vention of the Confederation of Iranian Students in 
Los Angeles, Dec. 30, and the activities listed above 
attracted only a handful of participants from the 
U.S. Left, with News and Letters Committees being the 
sole American participant in several of them. 

The .vanguardist U.S. Left will not venture into 
joining the militancy of the Iranian students unless it 
is assured of setting the ground for the activities. How- 
ever the very power and novelty of the Iranian revolu- 
tion — inspiring Iranian students in the U.S. today — is 
in the creation of new forms of revolutionary organiza- 
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Needed support for Iran 

tion from below of workers, women, student youth and 
national minorities. 

Tlie Left instead feels outside the flow qf these 
events and was taken by surprise by the rapidity of 
success and richness of the movement. It is confused 
at the relative ease with which the Shah and Bahktiar 
have been kicked out, for it has long argued that such 
developments could occur only through formation of a 
carefully planned strategy beforehand. 

Nothing typifies the practical consequences of this 
attitude better than the behavior of the Maoist groups, 
who only a year, ago claimed a significant relationship 
i with a section of the Iranian student movement here. 
Once it was clear that the Iranian revolution would not 
follow the pattern and mentality of Maoism, they ignored 
the self-activity of the masses inside Iran. Since then 
they have lost much of their influence on the move- 
ment, and many Iranian students I talked with are 
rethinking their former sympathy with Mao’s thought. 

The latest developments call into question much 
" more than Maoist tactics. They challenge the very atti- 
tude towards revolution of the entire Left. 

Just at the point where the necessity of making the 
unity between the Iranian movement and the U.S.’s 
youth struggles— whether anti-apartheid, anti-nuclear. 
Black, or women’s liberation — is most urgent, the Left 
ignores the universality of tire movement and can do 
none other than erect a new barrier to internalizing 
the highpoints of revolution. 


Youth in Revolt 

Sit-ins by hundreds of thousands of Shanghai youth 
this year halted dozens of trains. They stormed com- 
munist party headquarters and attacked party officials; 
they stopped traffic and cut power lines. The rebellion 
is against prolonged resettlement in rural areas and fac- 
tories away from their homes in Shanghai. 

More than 2,000 protestors spoiled the “Defense 
Technology ’79” arms bazaar in Rosemont, 111. near 
Chicago on Feb. 18. Most of the “merchants of death” 
cancelled out when faced with a demonstration of 
people, mostly youth, from as far away as Europe and 
all over the U.S. and from church, anti-nuclear, and 
leftist groups. 

* * * 

A January student rebellion erupted in Bangui, 
capital of the Central African Empire. The Association 
of Central African Empire Students in France announced 
that over 1,000 people who participated in the riots 
were killed- in the repression that followed. Zairean 
troops helped repress the rebellion which was inspired 
by the recent success of Iranian youth. 

* * * 

Wayne State University students in Detroit, Mich, 
forced the law school faculty not td end affirmative 
action policy for admissions. A howl of protest followed 
(he faculty’s voluntary decision to comply with the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruling in the Bakke decision — 
barring affirmative action quotas. Student and commu- 
nity organizations forced a new faculty decision Jan. 27 
to admit a quarter of all applicants considering “special 
circumstances” such as sex and race, and not to reject 
those scoring below 400 on the admissions test. 

* * * 

After Carleton University women’s organizations 
demanded cancellation of the New Wave band “Battered 
Wives,” the Canadian National Union of Students urged 
all Canadian student unions not to book entertainment 
which glorifies the physical and sexual abuse of women. 
Hundreds of Canadian feminists have opposed this band 
in numerous protests, including one on Nov. 7 in Mon- 
treal where police without provocation arrested 57 of 
the 200 protestors: 

Uniroyal: promises, promises 

Detroit, Mich. — The time will be coming soon to 
negotiate a new contract at Uniroyal, and there was a 
union meeting on Feb. 11 to discuss it. I asked a friend 
what went on and he told me that they made all sorts 
of promises. There was talk about 25-years-and-out with 
the option of retiring at age 50 for some (if anyone 
lasts that long), and equal pay for all departments. 

There were also some things about what to do when 
there’s a plant closing, but nothing to stop the closings, 
and there have been several shutdowns since the last 
contract negotiations. It doesn’t look very good for 
any of us. 

Then there’s the whole business about the firings 
— about 150 people, that’s 10 percent of the 1,500 work- 
ing here, who have been fired since last summer. 
Everyone knows that some of the union officers have 
spoken against these people or not defended them. 

Nobody knows if there will be a strike or not. The 
papers say there won’t be. In the last strike we didn’t 
win anything. In fact, we lost a lot, including about 
half the jobs here. Most people don’t seem to want the 
hardship of a strike if we don’t really win anything. 

— Uniroyal worker 


Eyewitness report from Iran 

(Continued from Page 1) 

be worked out in a National Convention of working 
men and women to include all of the Iranian workers. 

THE ACTIVITY OF WOMEN and youth is spec- 
tacular. They are present at any march, demonstration 
and all the meetings, gatherings on every comer and 
fighting the military. Islamic police (made up of youths) 
are replacing the city police in most small towns, and 
defense committees are being formed in the cities . . . 
After Mossadegh, there has not been a single character 
as popular as Ayatollah Khomeini in Iranian history. 
Some may disagree with him, but everyone respects his 
uncompromising positions. 

Common people are very sympathetic toward com- 
munism but think that “true communism is impossible 
to achieve” when they face Russia and China. Everyone 
has a great thirst for freedom/ They love it and are 
ready to die for it. They don’t know very much about an 
“Islamic Republic” but think it would provide .what 
they want. When you talk to them about Marxism and 
freedom they listen passionately, but then say that’s 
exactly what they expect of Islam. 

It is a different story among the intellectuals. Most 
of them use Marxist terminologies though not many 
understand it well. Women seem to have more potential 
to grasp it. At least they are attracted to the idea of 
women’s liberation in the Marxian philosophy. Books 
are flowing at the people as fast as the soldiers’ bullets. 
All who know how to read are hungry to grab them. 
Good hooks and bad, they read everything about revolu- 
tion. All Marxian books that have been translated into 
Persian are being reprinted and spread hand by hand 
and house to house: Capital; Paris Commune; Com- 
munist Manifesto; What is to be Done?; State and 
Revolution; Imperialism; Wretched of the Earth; Black 
Skin, White Masks; Dying Colonialism. I have even seen 
a few books on labor history and the Black question 
in the U.S. ... 

The specter of coup d’etat is haunting Iran. Former 
SAVAK agents and hard line military officers, together 
with most reactionary sects of the society are now ap- 
pearing as the supporters of the Constitution and 
Bakhtiar. The people are fearful, they don’t want to 
lose what they have earned, and are determined to 
transform any coup d’etat to a real civil war. 

THE WEAKNESS OF THE religious leaders to 
conduct a decisive attack on the regime, in addition to 
the confusion on the part of the Left, has brought about 
an unstable situation. It will cause the masses to begin 
searching for other alternatives and give rise to more 
fundamental ideas and solutions. 

There is nothing “normal” in Iran. The real life 
is on the streets and the walls. You can find every idea, 
slogan, history and news written on the walls. The whole 
country is on strike. The next few days are decisive for 
our revolution. More blood will pour on the ground. 
It must guarantee our victory. 

I must stop. I have to go to the demonstration. 
We need international support! 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 
would never have gone there. 

That’s one side of it. There is the other one of the 
government, the U.S. government that talks so high and 
mighty about human rights. The TV cameras showed 
all of us the murderously vicious Saigon police com- 
mander who executed a Vietcong with his hands tied 
behind his back by putting a bullet through his skull. 
We all saw that one. And this same murderer is not 
only welcomed into the U.S. with open arms, he is set 
up in business to run a restaurant in Virginia. 

Last year there was a big fuss about trying him 
for his crimes and probably deporting him, but the 
State Department or some other governmental agencies 
have quieted that down and he is still doing business. 

What all this shows is clear to see. If you are a 
normal human being and kill helpless people who did 
nothing to you and break down, that’s just too bad for 
you. But if you are a murderer serving the imperialist 
aims of the U.S., you can be sure you will be given a 
great reward. 


Michigan readers— 

Hear Charles Denby 
Editor, News & Letters and author of 
Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal 

From Jim Crow South to northern auto plants; 
from Montgomery to Black Caucuses in the unions. 

Sunday, March 18 — 3 p.m. — Admission Free ' 
2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48211 

• 

Indignant Heart: A Black Workers Journal 
is available for $4.80 ($12.00 hardcover) plus 50 £ 
postage. 

Order from News & Letters at the above address. 
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Note to our readers 

Because, as we go to press, China's invasion of 
Vietnam has intensified to the point where it might 
spill over into an actual China-Russia confrontation, 
while the U.S. continues to play Russian roulette, 
we are holding the article on the Teng visit to the 
U.S., originally intended for this spot, and are ex- 
panding it to deal with the global ramifications next 
issue. We urge readers to study the Marxist-Human- 
ist analyses of the Sino-Soviet Conflict over the past 
20 years. See p. 6. 


• by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 

At my college, the Army — attempting to exploit 
the high rate of graduate unemployment — tried to 
stage a recruiting display less than a week before 
the anniversary of “Bloody Sunday,” when soldiers 
fired on a civil rights march in Northern Ireland 
killing 13 people. However, the threat of a picket 
by socialist students made them change their mind. 

Many students were among the 2,000 people 


Jamaica 


' Street protests and strikes broke out all over 
Jamaica in January when the government of 
Michael Manley announced that gasoline would go 
up to $1.99 a gallon. In putting down the protests 
-which lasted more than three days, the government 
killed five people and injured, many. 

Manley, who is friendly with Cuba and thinks 
of himself as progressive, said the opposition was 
trying to repeat what happened in Iran. Manley 
has no answers to resolve the crisis in Jamaica’s 
economy which now has an inflation rate of over 
35 percent, coupled with an unemployment rate of 
24 percent. 

He is taking orders from the International 
Monetary Fund which set conditions on a $244 
million loan last year. Another part of Manley’s 
plan which is sure to bring opposition is raising 
the cost of basic foods like bread and commeal 
more than 20 percent. The message of the rebellion 
on the side of a jailhouse reads, “IMF Go Home. 
The Poor Can’t Take No More.” 





Britain 


We have received the following report from a 
correspondent in Britain: 

Under the impact of industrial action by lorry 
drivers, train drivers, public employees and others — 
actions in which more than one-and-a-half million 
workers have been involved — the government’s at- 
tempt to impose a five percent restriction on wage 
rises has fallen into ruins. More and more workers 
are showing they are no longer prepared to pay 
for the crisis capitalism has created. 

The most exciting thing about the current strike 
is that it is the rank-and-file workers themselves, 
and not the bosses, the government, or the trade 
union bureaucrats, who have decided what moves 
and what does not. Furthermore, the workers have 
enforced their decisions with mass pickets. Attempts 
to impose legal restrictions on picketing have met 
with mass defiance. At the oilTefihery at Grange- 
mouth, 200 workers smashed a police cordon in 
order to establish their right to picket. 


British Leland auto workers join thousands 
on strike throughout Britain. 

who turned out on a march to remember “Bloody 
Sunday,” called by Sinn Fein. This march was at- 
tacked by a mob of National Front thugs who threw 
bricks, smoke 'bombs and other missiles. One fascist 
was carrying a gun, but the police took no action 
against him. 

Leading fascist Robert Relf has recently been 
imprisoned for publishing racialist leaflets and is> 
threatening a hunger strike to the death. The fas- 
cists will probably use this as an excuse to step up 
their campaign against Black people and the left. 

— Terry Liddle 


Moreover after gaining independence the Smith 
regime removed the older chiefs, who were the 
agents of the British colonial regime, and replaced 
them with their own nominees. I don’t know whether 
Chirau was a British appointment ... or whether 
he was ab initio a Smith appointment; but the fact 
that he held office after a wholesale sacking and 
reappointment means that at the time of UDI the 
Smith regime was certain of his loyalty. 

Chirau is then and always has been a puppet 
. . . nominated by the council of chiefs (all appoint- 
ed by Smith) to the old legislative council, ready at 
Smith’s orders to form a farcical Black party to 
support the Rhodesia Front Line. 

Indeed, he is probably more radical now . . . 
Largely because he is scared for the future, he is 
beginning to emerge within the new allegedly tran- 
sitional government as the one most critical of the 
more openly racist elements of the regime so as to 
gain some credibility for the future. I doubt if 
many people are fooled. 

I would suspect even Sithole’s seriousness in 
the past. My impression is that the ZANU line at 
the time of the split from ZAPy was truly Third 
Period, divisive rather than leftist . . . I would 
say that Sithole in fact made UDI possible in the 
first place whereas had the ZAPU-ZANU division 
not come in the early ’60s, I don’t think the Rho- 
desian whites would have dared act as they did, or 
had they so acted, that the British Labour Govern- 
ment could have avoided recognizing the Zimbabwe 
nationalists as the legitimate government. 

I do ifot exclude the possibility that Sithole 
was ordered by the Maoists to act as a wrecker . . . 
Throughout southern Africa Maoism is aligned with 
the extreme right. Just as in the ’30s Stalin, through 
his shifting tactics, acted to prevent the spread of 
world revolution which would have menaced his own 
regime, so has Maoism since the ’60s. 

— Laurens Otter 


Poland 


Rhodesia 


The following excerpts are taken from a re- 
sponse we received, from a correspondent in Britain, 
to the article on Rhodesia in the December, 1978 
“Our Life and Times”: 

1 Peter Mallory says of Sithole and Chirau that 
they were once more serious nationalists. True for 
Sithole . . . but totally untrue for Chirau. Chief 
Chirau is the leader of a party created by the 
Rhodesian “tribal chiefs” — these are not hereditary 
or elected chiefs . . but are purely government 

appointees. 


Though less than a foot of snow fell in Poland 
in a January storm the whole country was virtually 
closed down for nearly a week, with whole towns 
and sections of Warsaw without heat, electricity or 
water. Polish workers took the opportunity to stay 
away from work en masse. The rate of daily ab- 
senteeism even on nice days has reached a million 
people, or eight percent of the workforce. 

Workers are fed up with all the extra time 
being lost in the expanded meat and bread lines. 
The government had this to say to the foreign press 
on the crisis over what would seem to be a simple 
snow storm: “The economy is becoming much more 
sophisticated, much more delicate and must there- 
fore be much more perfectly organized. It takes 
only a little to throw such a finely tuned system 
out of order.” 


Opposition mounts against Popes attack on women, liberation theology' 


(Continued from Page 1) 

with the organizations of the millions of unemployed 
forced to live in city slums, who are demanding electri- 
city, water and jobs. In Ecuador, the priests have joined 
in, creating Indians’ cooperatives. At times, this activity 
has taken the form of joining the armed struggle, as did 
Camilo Torres in Colombia and Garcia Laviana in Nica- 
ragua. , 

It was against this growing relationship between 
Catholic radicals, the mass movements, and independent 
Marxists-r-the practice of “liberation theology” by the 
activists in the Church— -that the Pope’s first mission in 
his reign outside of Italy was directed. And to the 
masses of Latin America, where almost half the world’s 
Catholics live, the Pope came to preach that the “saving 
of souls” for the next world is more urgent than revo- 
lutionary change in their conditions of life now. 

As we wrote in News & Letters last fall, “With the 
election of Pope John Paul II, the Vatican has again 
plunged deeply into its professional anti-Communism, 
this time aimed not just at Russia but more specifically 
and directly against the Latin American liberation move- 
ment.’”' It is this which brings many Catholic liberation- 
ists into dialogue with Marxists. And it is this which 
unites the counter-revolutionary ruling classes, whether 
it be the Pope or our Baptist President Carter. 

After the Pope left Mexico, he was followed by 
another evangelist, Jimmy Carter, in search of oil to 
control instead of souls. But before he left the U.S., 
Carter showed that a Baptist can be every bit as reac- 
tionary as the right-wing of the Catholic Church, in 
particular its attacks on the women’s movement. 

Only two days before anti-abortion forces, heavily 
financed and organized by the Catholic Church, were 

♦See News & Letters, November, 1978, p.2: “A note on 
Pope John Paul II,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, dated Oct. 
16, 1978. 


scheduled to demonstrate in Washington D.C. on Jan. 
22 for a constitutional amendment to ban abortion for- 
ever, Carter, a long-time foe of a woman’s right to abor- 
tion, instituted some last minute changes in his pro- 
posed budget that eliminated programs for setting up 
birth control clinics and contraceptive research. Instead, 
he substituted an agency for pregnant teen-agers to be 
headed by a woman who also opposes abortion. 

And a week earlier, he fired Bella Abzug, co-chair- 
person of his Advisory Committee on Women, when 
that group issued a criticism of Carter’s budget, bloated 
with military spending and lean on social programs that 
would help working and unemployed women. 

Feminists from within the political structure, like 
Gloria Steinhem, immediately criticized Carter, and 
large audiences of women, though overwhelmingly mid- 
dle-class, have come to hear Bella Abzug in her re- 
cent talks. On a different level of opposition to the 
Carter Administration, various groups have begun to 
come together to protect the right of abortion (see 
stories, p. 2). 


Ahora . . . en espanol 

La Lucha Latina Para la Libertad 

y la Filosofia Marxista-Humanista 

de Liberacion 

• Las Revoluciones Latinoamericanas Incompletas, un 
analisis por Raya Dunayevskaya 

• La lucha para la libertad y las fuerzas revolucionarias 
los latinos, los obreros, los negros, las mujeres y la 
juventud 

Precio: $1 (porte 30c) 

Mande a: News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, MI 48211 


This is but one issue which naturally gets the most 
massive support in all countries, be it the U S., Europe, 
or Latin America. However, what has been exciting and 
new — again, whether you consider the developments in 
Italy, in the U.S., or in Latin America — is that there is 
a new upsurge of thinking, where all sorts of groups 
.are arising that are raising the question of woman as 
reason as well as force. 

It isn’t only that some women’s groups in Mexico 
that I met with have accepted that slogan, but that there 
is a new level of theoretical discussion that is turning 
their attention to revolutionaries, be they 19th century 
Russians, the great Rosa Luxemburg, what we are doing 
in the U.S. — or what the women are doing in the ongo- 
ing revolution in Iran (see article, p. 1). 


I A UK: HA LATINA PARI 
LA LIIIFRTAO Y LA 
FILOSOFIA MARXISTA- 
IIVMANISTA 
OB LIBERA CION 







OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


Chinese invasion of Vietnam: global implications 


(Because of the importance of the ramifications of 
China’s invasion of Vietnam, we are holding our column 
this issue and turning over the space to the following 
analysis . — Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer .) 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

The Chinese Communist Party Chairman Hua Kuo- 
feng’s declaration, on March 15, that China had with- 
drawn its armed forces from Vietnam may serve its 
imperial invention of instant history legends as it labels 
Vietnam “the aggressor.” It does little, however, to shed 
light on why a gigantic land of 900 million wantonly 
invaded a land of 51 million. The shudder that the world 
felt at that invasion, February 17, was, after all, not 
just, due to the disparate size of the combatants. The 
fear rather arose from the possible entry of Russia, 
leading to a nuclear holocaust. The fear was no empty 
fear, as it was preceded by Teng Hsiao-ping’s visit to 
the U.S., where he never stopped denouncing Russia’s 
“hegemonistic ambitions” as well as Vietnam’s “South- 
east Asia ambitions.” So much more adroit was Teng 
at using the U.S. platform (if not the “U.S. card”) than 
U.S. imperialism had so far been at using “the China 
card,” that Russia felt free to accuse China of trying to 
provoke war between two nuclear giants — U.S. and 
Russia. 

It is necessary to look deeper into China’s wanton 
invasion of Vietnam and warlordistic ravaging of Lang 
Son. But it cannot be done without examining also the 
sad state of the Left, which still considers all these 
state-capitalist lands calling themselves Communist as 

Women fight 
sexual job 
harassment 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

There are many problems women are facing today — 
on their jobs, and also away from the work place — 
especially since the introduction of automation and now 
'unimation that speeds up the assembly lines, and the 
harassment by male supervisors. 

I was shocked about a week ago when I was told that 
my former daughter-in-law who worked in the Detroit 
GM Ternstedt plant was in a rest home. I was even more 
Shocked when I went to visit her. To my amazement, 
the rest home was filled with women about her same 
age, in the late ’30s or early ’40s. There were a few men, 
but not nearly as many men as women. 

PRESSURE ON AND OFF WORK 

Most were there because of the strains of the 
pressures in their lives. Every woman I spoke with had 
the same story: That they work in a plant, and after 
taking all the abuse from the foreman over the rat-race 
for production, they go home and have the house- 
work to do — the cooking, cleaning, helping the kids 
with their homework. And this becomes a routine. They 
don’t even have time to think for themselves, let alone 
find time for something they want to do. 

My former daughter-in-law told me she goes down 
once a week to talk with the head shrinker. She said 
he asked her if she felt like she could ever kill anybody, 
and she told him the truth, that yes, she often felt like 
she could kill her foreman. The shrink told her that is 
the same answer he gets from most of the other women 
When he asks the same question. 

My brother-in-law, a relief man on the line at a 
Ford plant, says Ford also has some women in the same 
rest home, and as far as he was concerned, there were 
quite a few who were working who should be there. He 
told me about a woman there who can’t sleep at night, 
and every time he goes to relieve her, she goes to sleep 
in the women’s rest room and has to be awakened when 
her time is up. 

She also has a goiter on her neck, and says that 
her housework and children keep her awake all night. 
My brother-in-law told her she ought to have her goiter 
operated on, but she said she couldn’t do it if she would 
be out of work very long because her family was too 
much in debt and her husband’s pay couldn’t keep up 
with the bills. 

DEEP IN DEBT 

I kgow this is the reason many women are working 
and put up with so much pressure — they are all in debt 
over their heads. 

While the men have the production pressures of the 
line, the women have that and a lot more. There are 
many reports coming out now about just how much 
sexual harassment there is on the line by male super- 
visors. I have seen it many times, and every worker 
in any auto plant in this country knows it is true. 

But some women are not taking it any more. Two 
women workers in a GM Detroit plant filed a suit against 
their foreman and the company, claiming they suffered 
physical and mental problems as a result of several 
months of harassment by their foreman when they 
refused to have sex with him. They said he put them 
on hard jobs and wrote bad work reports against them, 
and they complained to the company, but nothing was 
done. 

The first known court case of this kind in the 
Detroit area ended last spring with the supervisor 
being ‘acquitted. 

■’»* . (Continued on Rage 2) 



if they were indeed “workers’ states.” 

It is one thing to oppose China’s invasion. It is quite 
another thing to be as adept in creating one’s own 
instant history legends, calling Vietnam “vanguard of 
the world revolution,” as the students of Mexico did in 
their demonstration on March 10. 

CREATING INSTANT HISTORY LEGENDS 

As if its invasion of India in 1962 had been correct, 
China referred to that war as proof to the world that 
the China-Vietnam war would be brief, undertaken only 
“to teach Vietnam a lesson.” Now, outside of the im- 
perial ukase “to teach Vietnam a lesson,” there has not, 
to this moment, been any “unclarity” about borders, 
such as was alleged about British imperialism’s line 
drawn between the borders of India and China. To 


create today’s instant history legend, China found a 
map ready at hand. It dated back to the Ching dynasty! 
This does tell a talc of imperialistic ambitions. (We’ll 
return to this later.) 

The second instant history legend — about “teaching 
Vietnam a lesson” — was meant to demonstrate its loy- 
alty to the defense of its satellite — the Pol Pot regime 
in Cambodia (Kampuchea). Teng failed to explain, how- 
ever, why, if that were so, hadn’t China come to Kam- 
puchea’s defense when it was needed; when, both from 
within Cambodia and with the Vietnamese Army, Pol 
Pot’s barbarous regime was overthrown. Why had China’s 
rhetoric then been just talk? Moreover, why was it 
followed by further talk that China didn’t approve of 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Oil companies use Iran as excuse 
for huge consumer price rip-off 


by Peter Mallory 

The temporary cutoff of Iranian oil, which 
amounted to less than 5% of total U.S. con- 
sumption, has led to higher gasoline prices, arti- 
ficial shortages in jet fuel, threats of rationing 
and rampant predictions of dire consequences. 
Central to the U.S. fuel and energy crisis is the 
absence of a national energy program, despite 
the objectives laid down during the Nixon ad- 
ministration to be energy self sufficient by 1980. 
Neither Nixon nor Ford did anything. 

As for Schlesinger’s policies, no effort has been 
undertaken to determine the best use of available fuel 
or to allocate it in such a manner as to cause as little 
hardship as possible on the ones who use it most, the 
workers, who must use it to get to work and also foot 
the bill for the increased costs 
CONSUMER RIP-OFF 

The oil companies promised that if given higher 
prices for “new found oil” that they would increase 
exploration, drill new wells, re-open old ones and make 
the country self sufficient on fuel demands. They got 
their raise . . . and then proceeded to rip off the 
consumer. 

Of the 15 most profitable corporations in the U.S., 
eight are oil companies. The biggest, Exxon, posted a 
profit last year of $2.76 billion. Every time the price 



Iranian women march in Teheran. See p. 2. 


of oil goes up, the oil giants reap huge profits from the 
relatively low cost oil already in their storage tanks 
or in transit. 

At the pre-OPEC oil price level of $2.50 a barrel, 
the U.S. oil companies prospered and built vast empires 
on the profits. Now, by their own figures, they are 
making $3 (21.42%) sheer profit on every $14 a barrel 
oil pumped through the Alaska pipe line. Still they 
complain about lack of incentive. 

INSTANT OIL PROFITS 

Before the two price system for “old” and “new” 
oil was instituted by the Carter administration, there 
were only two or three firms handling resale of “old” 
oil. Now there are over 600 firms that pump “old oil” 
out of one tank into another christened “new oil,” 
thereby instantly raising the price from $5 a barrel to 
$14 a barrel or better. 

In Texas, two small oil companies and five of their 
executives have been indicted for selling old oil as new 
oil at a profit of over $6 million. The U.S. Attorney 
says the case is just the tip of the iceberg, that the 
practice is widespread. 

The Alaskan oil pipeline, while capable of producing 
and transporting two million barrels of oil per day, is 
shipping only 1.2 million barrels per day. This unused 
capacity would about equal the loss of Iranian oil. 
Reasons given by the oil companies for not increasing 
production include lack of facilities for handling the 
oil on the West Coast. California unloads only 700,000 
barrels a day from tankers while plans for more docking 
facilities are helc! up in the courts. Also, plans to build 
a cross country pipeline are facing 700 federal, state 
and local permits, according to the oil companies which 
have cancelled the pipeline project. 

Meanwhile, exploration in the Alaska basin has 
come to a screaming halt. Gulf Oil has closed its office; 
Exxon and Standard Oil have curtailed .exploration 
efforts. Meanwhile, geological surveys indicate there are 
another 30 billion barrels of undiscovered oil, plus 73 
trillion cu. ft. of undiscovered natural gas. 

Proven gas wells are capped and unproductive due 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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The magnificent demonstrations of the Iranian 
women, in open protest against Khomeini, have initiated 
the second chapter of the Iranian Revolution by making 
it unmistakably clear that they will not stand for anyone 
turning back the clock in the name of revolution. With 
their new slogan, “We fought for freedom and got 
unfreedom!” they have revealed the incompleteness of 
overthrowing the Shah without declaring what you are 
for. That was the greatness of the new stage they began 
on March 8, International Women’s Day, when thousands 
of women, their heads uncovered, marched on the office 
of Prime Minister Bazargan. 

Some estimated the crowd at more than 100,000. 
The Islamic militiamen fired in the air to disperse them, 
and as the TV camera showed women running for cover, 
you saw other women, two holding hands, walk up to a 
man firing his gun and talk to him. This is what the 
women did in the beginning of the Iranian Revolution — 
they talked to the troops: “You will not fire on your 
brothers, your sisters. Join us, join us!” The man pushed 
the women away and continued to fire. 

But these women were not to be stopped. This was 
no one-day demonstration. It has continued daily, despite 
beatings and stoning; embraces both young women and 
old, both students (high school as well as university) 
and workers; and has not subsided as of the date of 
this writing, a full week later. 

)IMENSIONS OF THE REVOLT 

On March 10 tens of thousands of women walked 
off their jobs to join the demonstrations, tying up all 
the major banking institutions and the national airlines. 
Over 15,000 women marched that day and took over the 
Palace of Justice for three hours. By March 13, the 
demonstrations had spread to Abadan and Tabriz. 

And from the first day, while there were many 
chador-veiled women who joined in the attack on the 
protesters, there were numbers of men revolutionaries 
who stood with the marchers, forming a human chain to 
try to shield them from the rocks and knives of the 
Islamic fanatics. 

The international dimension of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement brought Kate Millett from the U.S. and 
Claudine Moullard from France to march with their 
Iranian sisters, and the solidarity of the world move- 
ment was made still further explicit by the support 
demonstrations on March 15 in Detroit, New York, San 
Francisco, and by the thousands who marched two days 
later in Paris. (See “Women Worldwide,” this page.) 

The new slogan of the Iranian women’s movement 
has become “At the dawn of freedom, we have no free- 
dom.” As Khomeini seeks to impose/ the shroud-like 
chador and bans abortion, women in the military, wom- 
en’s right to a court divorce, women’s protection from 
polygamy, and co-education, calling the schools “centers 
of prostitution,” the women are crying, “Death to all 
forms of oppression!” They have now become the center 
of opposition to Khomeini. 

Other voices are being raised objecting to the nar- 
row election to be held March 30 where the only choice 
is between an Islamic republic and a monarchy, and 
where each ballot will bear the voter’s name and address. 

Lesbian rejects separatism 

Chicago, 111 — On Feb. 24 I heard Mary Daley speak 
about her new book, Gyn/Ecology, at the Mountain Mov- 
ing Coffeehouse here. She addressed an audience com- 
prised primarily of 200 young lesbians. 

The first portion dealt with the origin of words 
used to describe women. She blamed patriarchy for 
changing the meaning of words, rather than seeing 
words as a reflection of women’s oppression. Looking at 
word origins doesn’t give us any place to go. 

The second portion of her presentation dealt with 
physical forms of oppression endured by women through- 
out history, such as foot-binding in China, genital muti- 
lation in Africa, burning of widows on the graves of 
their husbands in India, and, of course, the witch hunts. 

Her presentation was focused only on oppression. 
She never spoke of women’s fight to overcome our op- 
pression, or even indicated that this is the way to go to 
a better society. Instead, she advocated the idea of devel- 
oping your own society or, in other words, a counter- 
culture. The theme throughout her presentation was to 
point out what the patriarchy has done to women, which 
implied that matriarchy was the answer. 

In talking to women later, it became clear that 
much of her support came from the separatists, and not 
everybody agreed with her conclusions. For example, 
one woman was shocked when asked if she would now 
throw the boys out of her kindergarten class. She 
replied, “No. I am here to teach all children.” 

Mary Daley speaks of “self-development” but only 
as looking inward. If we want to change society so that 
women/lesbians are not oppressed, we can’t do it by 
that narrow kind of looking inward that isn’t aimed at 
changing the world, but becomes an end in itself: That 
view makes it impossible to see that others are fighting 
for freedom too. 

Lesbian feminist 


The Kurds and the Turkomans are fighting for self- 
determination. 

HOW TOTAL A REVOLUTION? 

The Iranian women are living and fighting the 
dualities within their own revolution. They have seen 
what happened to the Algerian women who helped 
create that revolution and are now more oppressed 
than before. When the Iranian women put the veil back 
on before the Shah was gone, it was to protest the Shah, 
and to hide their faces from SAVAK as they hid guns 
under the hated chador. They are refusing, as one 
activist said, to now be relegated “back to dog status.” 

No wonder it is the Iranian women who, as was 
reported by the Iranian correspondent in last month’s 
issue of News & Letters, are so “attracted to the idea 
of women’s liberation in the Marxian philosophy.” As 
early as 1844, Marx recognized that women’s fight for 
freedom is a measure of how total a revolution has to be. 
He concretized and developed this idea throughout his 
whole life and in every revolution saw women as self- 
developing human beings who were raising the deepest 
kinds of questions and whose very lives revealed the 
contradictions in society. 

The point at each stage is not the past as “history” 
but how does an ongoing revolution deepen — how do we 
move forward to total freedom?* The Iranian women 
are not stopping with the ousting of the Shah. They are 
showing the world how total revolution has to be. 

— Terry Moon and Anne Molly Jackson 

•See Raya Dunayevskaya’s draft chapter, “Relation- 
ship of Philosophy and Revolution to Women’s Libera- 
tion” (News & Letters, January-February, 1979). 

Food stamps— $2 a day to live 

New York, N.Y. — I am angry about what is happen- 
ing with food stamps, and I want everyone to know 
about it. I used to receive food stamps every two weeks, 
and I paid $35 for $65 worth of coupons. After January, 
I got a letter telling me that some people will receive 
less money for food, and some more. 

I will get $61 a month in coupons, but that’s no 
good. I preferred when I got $35 every two weeks, be- 
cause then I had more food. If you want your records 
reviewed, you can make an appointment. But while 
waiting for your hearing, you will receive no coupons at 
all for up to two months. Who can do that? 

Food is very expensive, and when I go to the super- 
market, I must buy food for five days or a week. Some- 
times I take the money order I receive for the children 
that I’m supposed to send to welfare and buy milk 
instead. If welfare wants the money order, they’ll have 
to take me to court. A lot of people have the same 
problem as me, and we have to do something about it. 

— Welfare mother 


WRITE ON! 


“Sojourner: Special Issue," 143 Albany St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02139. 

The February 1979 issue of this newspaper, named 
after the great abolitionist and feminist, Sojourner 
Truth, is devoted to the ideas and struggles of Third 
World women, whether in the U.S. or in Africa. It in- 
cludes pieces by Ntozake Sbange, Audre Lorde, and 
other Black women who felt compelled to discuss the 
fundamental relationship between Black men and Black 
women. Especially striking is the article on “Women in 
Botswana,” which really gives you a feeling for the rural 
woman tied to child-raising, and the urban woman, 
limited to being a domestic, a cook, or a shop assistant. 

• 

A History of Women in America, by Carol Hymo- 
untz and Michaele Weissman (Bantam Books, 1978). 

This book contains a lot of facts and an excellent 
bibliography, but not all subjects are covered evenly. 
Thus, the early white feminists and the struggle for the 
vote have several chapters devoted to them, while So- 
journer Truth and Harriet Tubman get one page each. 
There are two beautiful chapters on the working women 
in the 1800s and early 1900s, but the Women’s Emer- 
gency Brigade of 1937 is not even mentioned. 

• 

“Multinational Sex: Feminist Roots of the South 
Korean Crisis", by C. Cronstadt and E. Tov; Eli Tov, 
c/o Yamaguchi, 3-5-27 Asagaya Rita, Suginami-ku, Tokyo 
166 Japan. 

This manuscript details the South Korean “kiseang” 
industry — officially-sponsored prostitution that is a struc- 
tural part of the system of cheap labor that lures Japa- 
nese and American business investment, to South Korea. 
I disagree with some specifics of the analysis, such as 
the designation of state-capitalist Russia and China as 
“state-command” economies. Nonetheless I do consider 
the authors serious revolutionary feminists with a world 
view . 



women- 

worldwide 

In solidarity with Iranian women freedom fighters, 
we are devoting the entire column to activities in sup- 
port of their struggle. — Ed. 

NEW YORK — A group of 1,000, mostly women, par- 
ticipated in a demonstration called by Ms. magazine, 
March 15, at the Iranian consulate. A number of wom- 
en’s groups were represented and the rally was part of 
an “international feminist action” of support for Iranian 
women in several U.S. cities as well as Paris, London 
and Rome. 

DETROIT — A demonstration by members of sev- 
eral women’s liberation groups and other supporters of 
Iranian women, on March 15, was forcibly disrupted by 
members! of two Maoist groups, the RCP and the Iran- 
ian Students Association. Their shouts of “Long live 
Khomeini” were met by cries of “Free our sisters!” and 
“Freedom — not Khomeini!” from the women demon- 
strators. M 

SAN FRANCISCO — Several hundred demonstrators 
marched to the Iranian Consul on March 14 to express 
their support for Iranian women who want to continue 
the revolution in Iran. Several women’s organizations, 
including N.O.W. and the Lesbian Caucus, sponsored the 
march which included some Iranian women. Other Iran- 
ian organizations refused to participate, claiming that 
the Iranian women were victims of a conspiracy to re- 
turn the Shah to power. 

PARIS — Thousands of women demonstrated their 
concern and support of women’s rights in Iran during 
the week of March 12, and an International Committee 
on Human Rights headed by Simone de Beauvoir was 
formed on March 15. 

* * » 

American feminist Kate Millett who had joined in 
the marches of women in Iran was arrested and put on 
a plane for Paris, along with her Canadian companion 
Sophie Keir on March 19^ after being held overnight at 
the Teheran airport. She had been ordered expelled 
from the country for “provocations,” when she had, in 
fact, been invited to Iran by feminists there. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

This question of sexual abuse by foremen has 
another j side. When a woman gives in to the harassment 
and threats, she is often given better jobs. This is pure 
and simple worker discrimination, and union officials , 
know it and put up with it. As a matter of fact, there 
are also some union officers who play this same game. 

In this situation, a woman who is trying to resist i 
the advances of a supervisor is in a tough spot. If she 
complains to her steward or shop committeeman who 
is doing the same thing, she knows nothing will happen. 
WOMEN FIGHTING BACK 

But there is no question about more and more 
women fighting against this kind of treatment. One of 
the sure signs of it is that some UAW union publications ! 
are now writing articles about the problem and what 
women can do to defend themselves. i 

This will help some, but it is far from a solution 
to the problems women face. And one thing we can be 
sure of is that these harassed working women will be 
heard from in the future like they’ve never been 
heard from before. 
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French steelworkers defy government lay-off plan 



Over 5,000 striking steelworkers march to protest lay-offs 
in Longwy, France. 


The French government announced a plan to lay off 
20,000 workers in the key steel region of Lorraine sev- 
eral months ago. This region borders the German Ruhr 
district, and the response of the French steelworkers to 
these government plans was massive and militant. Union 
leaders called strikes, and the results were the biggest 
strikes in the area in over 15 years, but the rank and file 
workers soon went beyond the plans of the union leaders 
too. 

Beginning late in January, workers, mostly but not 
exclusively young, blocked and overturned railway cars, 
destroyed company records and occupied mills, especially 
in and around the town of Longwy. Managers were 
locked inside their offices and several police stations 
were attacked after police tried to stop the workers. 
While some labor bureaucrats supported the workers, 
the Communist-dominated CGT blasted them and brand- 
[ ed these young workers “provocateurs.” 
j As in 1968, when they helped de Gaulle to save the 
system from the worker-student uprising that year, the 
Communist bureaucrats today hint ominously that these 
angry young workers are being manipulated by “leftists 
from outside the area” and thus give ammunition to 


the government to use against the workers. 

Instead of listening to Communist union bureau- 
crats’ appeals to limit their activity to general strikes, 
the workers have in recent weeks continued to block 
railways and highways, and to clash with the police. 
Early in March, a high point was reached when 2,000 
workers set up street barricades in the steel town of 
Denain. 

While the French steelworkers’ struggle has impli- 
cations not only for France but for the entire European 
steel region, including areas of nearby Germany and 
Belgium, the French government has so far refused to 
rescind its plan to “modernize" the industry by laying 
off 21,000 out of 115,000 French steelworkers. 

— Kevin A. Barry 

Rubber workers risk saucer 

Detroit, Mich. — There is a new safety policy 
in most departments at UniroyaL Now if there is an ac- 
cident, it is reported as “unsafe condition” or “unsafe 
act”, with the rule that employees have to report “un- 
safe conditions”. If you haven’t reported an “unsafe 
condition” ahead of time, you can be written up for an 
“unsafe act” if you have an accident. Everyone is 
furious. 

Health and Safety is big on everyone’s mind with 
the contract coming up. There are dangerous things hap- 
pening almost every day from worn-out equipment, but 
what’s even worse is the amount of poisons we breathe 
and soak in here every day. 

There was a government film on cancer risks in the 
rubber industry which the union showed. Some of the 
people who saw it said that in some departments you 
have five times the chance of one type of cancer than 
the others, and in another department, five times the 
chance of other types of cancer. 

I asked if that meant compared to people outside 
the plant, and they all said no, it was much, much high- 
er compared to outside. There have been several cases 
of cancer here recently. What shocked me most was 
when one person told me about an employee who has 
leukemia right now and is still working at his job be- 
cause the company hasn’t given him a medical retire- 
ment. 

That shows how much Uniroyal really cares about 
our health. If anything gets done, we’re the only ones 
who can make them do anything about these terrible 
conditions. 

— Uniroyal worker 
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Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — The sexual harassment that 
some women get in the plant makes them into nervous 
wrecks. The harassment from the foremen, in addition 
to the pressure they put on us to get production out, 
is bad enough. But we get it from male co-workers also. 

It seems like some of them have never thought of 
women as people. Instead, they only make cat-calls 
and snide remarks. If foremen act this way, you can try 
to make a case of it with the union and get something 
done about him. But if is different with co-workers. 

Recently I read about a woman who worked in a 
craft job with the telephone company here. The two 
other men on her crew harassed her constantly to get 
rid of her. The union refused to help, so she had to go 
to an outside public agency to get help. 

Our situation is not exactly the same at Rouge. But 
I think we should do something, beginning with com- 
municating to our co-workers that we are human beings 
and not sex objects. 

— Woman worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — Yesterday an inspector from 
chassis was killed in the afternoon between shifts — 
caught and crushed between a rear moving forklift and 
stacks of storage racks. This tragic incident cannot be, 
as GM and the insurance company will no doubt deem 
it, a case of individual negligence on the part of both 
workers involved. The company had a hand — the effects 
of the increased speed-up in the last month shares blame 
for this worker’s death and many lesser unreported 
injuries. 

Every line worker notices the way the jobs are 
“leaping” on the conveyors, but when the committeeman 
is approached about the speed, he times the line and 
says it’s running according to contract. The fact is the 
lines are set up to (1) make it difficult to time by run- 
ning them hard, stopping them a few seconds, running 
them hard again, etc., and (2) squeeze bit by bit extra 
production which totals out higher than the “quota” 
by the end of the shift. 

Company and union can point to figures and say all 
is according to contract, but the speed While the line 
is actually moving forces workers to rush to complete 


their operations. There is no doubt that on that after- 
noon, the worker who was killed and the worker who 
accidentally backed into him were so busy meeting the 
demands of speed-up production they had no time to 
notice each other. 

— South Gate worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Workers are flocking to Local 15 
union meetings that they used to ignore. The reason is 
that speed-up is still continuous, and workers don’t want 
to let the local union officials off the hook. The fact is, 
the situation is still the same. The company still violates 
the contract at will, and doesn’t bother with the union, 
or even take it seriously. 

The International gave away a lot of jobs and agreed 
to all the company’s speed-up when they settled with the 
company behind our backs after Thanksgiving. But since 
then the company has come along and added even more 
work on top of that in all departments. They have even 
been cutting back sweepers, and forcing many more 
workers out of the plant on sick leave. But the workers 
at Fleetwood are hitting at the union as hard as at the 
company. 

— Fleetwood worker 

Dodge Track 

Warren, Mich. — Many main building workers 
are wondering what happened to committeeman Jack 
Barrett. After a car accident disabled him about a year 
ago, we heard that Chuck Colon was the alternate com- 
mitteeman. Then around the time of the special bargain- 
ing conference with management last August, Colon was 
listed on some bulletins reporting on the conference, 
while Barrett’s opponent in the shop committee election 
in 1977, Otis Campbell, was listed on others. Now we 
hear that Campbell will be on the plant shop committee 
for the remainder of Barrett’s term. 

Why didn’t the local inform the membership that 
Barrett was out for good? Why wasn’t an election held 
to choose a new committeeperscn? For that matter, why 
didn’t the local hold a vote on the new agreement from 
the special conference? Is this the kind of say we’ll have 
in the next contract? 

— Main building worker 
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by John Allison 


UAW Local Union 351 and its membership went on 
strike for 13 weeks against U.S. Radiator in Highland 
Park, which is in Detroit. The company is a family- 
owned business that specializes in, abusing workers and 
paying low wages. 

UAW Local 490 helped to organize the factory, 
which has a workforce that has been changing and is 
now made up of about half who are Arabs from the 
Middle East. 

The company was able to use race against race as a 
big part of its fight against the union. Arabs against 
Blacks and whites and every combination of the same. 

What’s so sad about it is that it was effective. The 
strike was broken and the workers went back to work 
without a contract. Management’s passion for profits 
crushed the workers, but a big factor in, the defeat was 
that the UAW and Local 351 let them get away with it. 

U.S. Radiator is a small factory, but however small 
it is, its workers deserved better than they received 
from the union. 

One excuse is that the UAW is facing the major 
contract negotiations with the Big Three and can’t be 
bothered with a small outfit like U.S. Radiator. It’s 
true that the Local 351 membership of U.S. Radiator 
didn’t bring in a lot of dues money for the UAW, but 
there were workers here who needed union protection 
and they didn’t get it. Now maybe they won’t get it for 
a long time — if ever. 

The point is that the UAW has been throngh this 
kind of battle a thousand times or more. It used to know 
how to fight very effectively and successfully against 
racial and ethnic divisive tactics that companies tried 
to use against the workers. 

The whole story of organizing the UAW is this same 
story, but it now seems to have been forgotten when it 
comes to defending and protecting workers in a small 
plant. 

Workers, anti-nuke struggle 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 
(Editor’s Note: A colleague of mine who was asked to 
speak to an anti-nuclear power conference on the labor 
movement and the anti-nuclear movement asked me to 
tell her why I thought there was a division between the 
two movements. — F.M . ) 

1 don’t know all the reasons why workers are not 
together with the anti-nuclear power movement. I do 
know that many of us feel that nuclear energy is dan- 
gerous and that it certainly can kill you. 

I think that the anti-nuclear power movement will 
have to learn how to reach workers, how to explain the 
situation very concretely, and that the anti-nuclear 
power movement should be aware of the danger to life 
that workers face on the job every day, and not just in 
relation to nuclear power. 

First, I want to know what is the situation with 
working people who do work with nuclear materials. 
How many accidents do they have? What about Hie 
workers who have to work in industries which purify 
radioactive materials, like Karen Silkwood. Or what 
about the workers who have to handle the radioactive 
waste products? 

The anti-nuclear power movement talks about the 
dangers of explosions and what they could do to a 
whole community near a power plant, and that certainly 
is very important. But it isn’t alone just the attitude 
to nuclear power, it is as well this system’s attitude to 
human beings in general, and working people in par- 
ticular. The work place is very, very unsafe, whether 
there are nuclear materials around or not. Where I 
work in an auto assembly plant we are having a problem 
with lead and workers getting lead poisoning. 

In fact, one thing that disturbed me when I was 
at one anti-nuclear power demonstration was that a 
speaker was against nuclear power plants, but did not 
say he was against nuclear weapons. That didn’t make 
much sense to me. 

I think the anti-nuke movement has to speak with 
workers on the basis not alone of anti-nuclear power 
plants, but of trying to discuss a complete uprooting of 
what we are living under today. I think that working 
people see how they are being used and abused at the 
workplace, and know that they want a change from that. 

If the anti-nuclear people also feel that it is not 
alone a question of anti-nuclear power plants, but of 
doing something about a system which creates such 
monsters as nuclear power plants and the type of work 
places workers have to live in eight and ten hours a 
day, then I think a unity of the labor movement and 
the anti-nuclear power movement can come about. 
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EDITORIAL! 


Egypt-lsrael: U.S. imperialism s Mid- East outpost 


Far from being a peace treaty between Israel and 
Egypt, what Carter engineered during his desperate trip 
to the Middle East is a military pact with U.S. imperial- 
ism. 

It is not that anyone believed that there would 
ever be peace in the Middle East so long as the Pales- 
tinian people are denied the self-determination they 
want. The continuous revolt in the occupied territories, 
and the increasingly brutal suppression of all such re- 
volt, surely exposes the sham of any “peace” until that 
question is solved. 

And Begin has made it abundantly clear that he 
has no intentions whatsoever of allowing the 1.1 million 
Arabs on the West Bank and the Gaza strip any true 
autonomy. His rabid speech to the Knesset right after 
agreeing to the “peace treaty,” insisting that there 
will never be a Palestinian State, was no mere rhetoric. 
Ever since his early terrorist Irgun days Begin has been 
a master at undermining every tiny step toward any 
kind of reconciliation with the Arab world. This is not 
new. 

IRAN INITIATES A NEW ROAD 

What is new is that the Iranian Revolution has 
changed the whole Middle East. Once the Iranian people, 
armed only with the idea and the passion for freedom, 
exposed the total helplessness of a Shah who was backed 
and armed to the teeth by the mightiest imperialist 
power on earth, nobody any longer had the slightest 
confidence that the U.S. could save them from a possible 
revolution in' their own countries. 

That is why not only Jordan but even Saudi Arabia 
are seriously playing with the PLO. And why Carter’s 
latest vulture to the Middle East was no simple con- 
tinuation of last September’s Camp David efforts to 
firmly establish the U.S. presence in the oil-rich and 
strategically critical Middle East. At the end of that 
“summit” Carter could believe he had successfully 
separated the so-called “moderates” from the “hard- 
liners” among the Arab states. Now, six months later, 


in the aftenhath of Iran, he has seen that design explode 
before his eyes. That is what made him so desperate to 
consummate his military pact with Egypt-lsrael, which 
have now become the global outpost for U.S. imperial- 
ism in the Middle East. 

The underlying war preparations in ' the so-called 
“peace treaty” were seen the very day after Carter 
returned, when U.S. taxpayers were informed that the 
“bill” for the “peace” would be somewhere between $5 
and $10 billion over a three year period, in economic 
and military aid for Egypt and Israel, additional to the 
$1.8 billion Israel already receives and the $960 million 
Egypt gets. It was for this purpose that both Israel and 
Egypt sent their respective Defense Ministers hurrying 
at once to confer with U.S. Defense Secretary Brown. 

Indeed, Weizman and Ali brought their shopping 
lists with them when they arrived in Washington: Egypt 
wants 600 M-60 tanks, 300 F-16 fighter aircraft, 70 trans- 
port planes and up to eight destroyers or submarines. 
Israel wants a variety of tanks, naval guns, missile sys- 
tems and armored personnel carriers, and has already 
been promised stepped-up delivery of F-16 warplanes. 

And Congress, which must approve all costs of the 
“peace,” has already termed it “a real bargain,” in the 
words of Senate Minority Leader, Howard Baker. 

SOCIAL REVOLUTION THE WAY TO PEACE 

The military designs of U.S. imperialism must be 
exposed and fought. But it would be fantastic to act, 
as some of the Left is doing, as if the opposite to Carter 
lies with Russia, which has its own imperialistic designs 
for control in the Middle East; or the PLO, which so 
subordinated the Civil War in Lebanon in 1976 to its 
own narrow anti-Israel stance that the Revolution there 
was quickly defeated. 

The only true opposite lies in the type of genuine 
social revolution we are witnessing unfold in Iran, which 
is what all of the powers — big or little — fear the most 
and constantly try to derail as they jockey and double- 
deal for positions in the world power game. 


It was a general strike in Egypt, followed by -a veri- 
table mass uprising against impossible price rises, which 
sufficiently alarmed Sadat that he first undertook his 
dramatic 1977 journey to Jerusalem. In Israel, it is the 
revolt in the occupied lands, the peace movement that 
brought out 100,000 last fall, and the thousands of 
Israeli workers who went on a four-hour strike March 19 
to protest their government’s economic policies that are 
Begin’s true opposition — not the hecklers in the Knesset 
which the media played up. It is the power that comes 
from the idea and passion for freedom that worries 
every single one of the Middle East rulers; every single 
one of whom, from Syria to Jordan and from Lebanon 
to Saudi Arabia, faces deep crises and contradictions in 
his own land. 

It is imperative that we show there is a second U.S. 
— the freedom fighters here who solidarize with the 
masses there, and who stand opposed to U.S. imperial- 
ism’s plans for the Middle East. 
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WAR AND REVOLUTION 

It has been hard for me to follow 
some of the articles I’ve read on China 
and on the Middle East. But it certainly 
appears to me that there is a connec- 
tion between what is going on in China 
Vietnam and what is going on with the 
treaty between Egypt-lsrael. As soon as 
Carter got his treaty, all you read about 
in the papers was how many billions of 
dollars were going to be pumped there 
in the form of weapons. You couldn’t 
help but worry what kind of a war he 
was getting ready for now. It was very 
frightening to me to think that the 
whole question of China-Vietnam could 
have led to World War III. It makes 
working for a “new society,” before they 
blow us all up, much more real to me. 

Black Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

Russia’s ships in the port of Donghoi 
mean another possible starting point for 
WWIII. While watching a Polish gov- 
ernment-made movie of the China- 
Vietnamese fighting I could not help 
remembering that, under one of the war 
game plans of the Warsaw Pact, the 
Polish army would fight on the Chinese 
front. This is the expression of trust the 
Russian overlords feel for the Polish 
soldier on the Western front. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Chicago 

# * * 

The night of China’s invasion all dis- 
cussion here centered around the possi- 
bility of the third World War. The posi- 
tion of the Left is amazing. The SWP 
seemed to be of the opinion that the 
invasion was a slap on the hand for 
Vietnam and was irrelevant to us in 
Britain. (Standing on picket lines and 
talking to workers was all revolutionary 
socialists should be doing.) The CP 
wanted to embark on a holy war against 
the Chinese — really vitriolic stuff with 
the CP calling the SWP traitors for 
being soft on China. Almost everyone 
else seemed resigned to a war, the only 
question being how long. People began 
giving exact accounts of where they 
were and how they felt during the 
Cuban missile crisis. 

A recent book called Beneath the 
City Streets looks at Britain’s plans in 


the event of nuclear war. It’s the opinion 
of the state that only (!) 60 percept of 
the population would die, mostly the 
very young and the very old. The middle 
group (the most “useful’) would be 
richer on a per capita basis. If everyone 
works 14 hours a day for 10 years the 
economy would be in a better position 
than now. It all scares the hell out of 
me. 

Correspondent 

Britain 

* * * 

What kind of maniacs are setting the 
line for so-called Leftists these days? 
The Spartacists are actually demanding 
in their paper, Workers Vanguard, that 
Russia “honor its commitment” to Viet- 
nam. It amounts to calling for a nuclear 
strike against China! I wonder what 
planet they intend to head for when it 
all breaks out? Tile struggle against war 
includes the struggle against “vanguard- 
ists” like those. 

Flabbergasted 

Detroit 

• 

IRAN'S ONGOING REVOLUTION 

The Iranian Revolution is to me one 
of the greatest popular upheavals and 
triumphs of this century for the masses 
of people not only in Iran but through- 
out the world. But it can be ruined by 
those who act not in the interest of the 
people as Khomeini claims to, but in 
their own self-interest as in Portugal 
with its PCP and PSP. 

New Reader 
San Diego, Cal. 

* * * 

I can’t get over the sheer bravery of 
those Iranian women to go out and face 
what they do. I believe it must mean 
that there are millions of Iranians who 
are not for Khomeini’s ideas of what the 
revolution was all about. I have been 
trying to find a demonstration in sup- 
port of those great women so I can go 
and show what solidarity I feel toward 
their actions. 

Working Woman 
New York 

* * * 

Seeing the masses of women demon- 
strating in Iran has reinforced in me 
the strength of knowing I am not alone 
in my struggle, and has helped me with 
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the courage to come out of my house 
and away from my husband, to act as an 
independent person for what I truly be- 
lieve. I don’t feel that women’s libera- 
tion is against men, but a fight for a 
totally new society for everybody. And 
I am determined that in that new so- 
ciety I as a woman will be free, just 
as the Iranian women are determined 
that in their new society they will be 
free. 

Chicana 

Detroit 

* * * 

The Iranian women seem to me living 
proof that the Draft Chapter printed in 
the January -February N&L is no ab- 
stract question. The events there show 
that the question of Man/Woman is not 
“just” a question of women’s liberation, 
but one of whether or not your revolu- 
tion really is a total uprooting. More 
important, they show to me that the 
question of women’s liberation cannot 
be separated from a philosophy of revo- 
lution, if we are ever to get a truly 
human society at last. 

Marxist-Feminist 

Detroit 


MORE ON THE POPE 

I was sorry to see Eugene Walker 
indulging in the sectarian “first-claim- 
ing” in regard to Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
analysis of Pope John Paul ... I venture 
to suspect that my contacts among 
churchmen are wider than yours, and 
I know of no socialist in any Christian 
communion who didn’t take as estab- 
lished: that an East European cardinal 
would have to be a right-winger; that 
any swing back to the right would start 
by confronting liberation theology in 
Latin America; that the Papal Curia Lad 
to find the ecclesiastical equivalentj of 
a Social Democrat anti-communist rajjhbr 
than a traditional conservative one ,j , . 


The only point I did not see generally 
predicted was how far he would move 
in reconciliation with the Lefebvre reb- 
els. This suggests the right has already 
decided it can dispense with the Social 
Democrat (“Toryism with a humanoid 
mask”) appearance and appear as un- 
disguised conservatives. 

Laurens Otter ’■ 
Britain 




LIFE IN PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico Teamster organizer Miguel 
Cabrera, who was being framed on a 
murder charge in the killing of Allan 
Randall (a corporate lawyer with a long 
history of anti-labor activities and sus- 
pected of being connected to CIA opera- 
tions in Puerto Rico) was acquitted he- ' 
cause of lack of evidence by a jury that 
had to deliberate only three hours. We 
are joyful at the acquittal but there are 
a number of questions still to be an- 
swered. Why was the government so 
eager to press charges despite lack of 
any evidence? (The case had been front 
page news in Puerto Rico, and there 
was widespread belief that Cabrera’s 
trial was an attempt to weaken both the 
trade union and independence move- 
ments there.) How much was the FBI 
involved in the conspiracy against Cab- 
rera? And, finally, who did kill Allan 
Randall? 

Defense Committee Member 
New York 

* * * 

A friend recently returned from visit- 
ing his family in Puerto Rico was shocked 
at the cost of living there. Food and 
clothes especially are more expensive 
than in New York City, and incomes 
are much lower. His brother, a heavy 
equipment operator, makes $135 a week, 
and that’s considered good. Unemploy- 
ment is officially 26 percent but it must 
be almost 50 percent. Everyone has food 
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What revolutionary ground 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

I am turning over my column this issue for excerpts 
from a presentation given by a colleague, Eugene Walker, 
on my work “Marx's and Engels’ Studies Contrasted: 
Relationship of Philosophy and Revolution to Women’s 
Liberation”, which appeared in the Jan.-Feb. issue of 
N&L. I consider it a serious contribution to an ongoing 
discussion around the manuscript. 

Dunayevskaya is asking today’s Women's Liberation 
Movement to take a journey with her, a journey into 
the Marxism of Marx. She is asking them to consider 
the most fundamental' of questions— Can the Women’s 
Liberation Movement become subject of revolution in 
its fullness, as reason as well as force, by comprehend- 
ing Marx’s new continent of thought as ground for its 
further development. 

In taking this journey she is asking us first, to clear 
the debris of today’s would-be Marxist theorists, such as 
Hal Draper, and women’s liberation theorists, who either 
try to unite Marxism with feminism or to separate Marx- 
ism from feminism, but without basing themselves on 
the Marxism of Marx. 

Second, she wants us to see that in part, but only 
in part, their distortions stem from the fact that many 
had based themselves on what Engels wrote after Marx’s 
death, his Origin of the Family. Since then, it has been 
claimed that this was Marx’s conception as well. But 
what the Ethnological Notebooks of Marx clearly show 
is that neither in facts, nor most crucially in methodol- 
ogy, does Origin of the Family flow from Marx. . 

Third, she wants us as activists and thinkers, and 
not only in, the Women’s Liberation Movement, to come 
to grips with Marx’s philosophy. Indeed, so revolution- 
ary is her point of departure, especially in her contrast- 
ing of Marx and Engels precisely on the working out of 
a philosophy of liberation, that it puts to the test all 


other interpretations of Marx’s thought, and challenges 
today’s independent Marxists to reorganize their thought. 

PRIMITIVE COMMUNISM S DUALITY 

Marx, in contrast to Engels, had a very different 
view of what was primitive communism. He too based 
himself on Morgan’s Ancient Society among other works, 
excerpting it and commenting on it in a manuscript of 
some 148 pages. But his attitude was neither one with 
Morgan’s, nor more importantly, not one with that of 
Engels. 

In Marx: 1) The social and sexual division of labor 
were not made synonymous. 2) Though the family was 
studied and commented upon, it did not become the uni- 
versal pathway to a class society that Engels tried to 
make it. And, 3) primitive communism was not uncriti- 
cally accepted as classless . . . 

In contrast to the division of man/woman, for Marx 
it was the relation of man/woman which was so deep. 
So deep that it compelled him time and time again to 
return to that relationship throughout his life . . . 

The origins of class society, and as Dunayevskaya 
points out, the transitions to class society were to be 
found within primitive communism for Marx, and not 
something which occurred only after. It instead had its 
dualities — and thus, the origins of class society were not 
alone in the question of the family. As Dunayevskaya 
notes: “Then, Marx demonstrates that, long before the 
dissolution of the primitive commune, there emerged 
the question of ranks within the egalitarian commune. 
It was the beginning of a transformation into opposite 
— gens into caste. That is to say, within the egalitarian 
communal form arose the elements of its opposite — caste, 
aristocracy, different material interests. Moreover, these 
weren’t successive stages, but co-extensive with the com- 
munal form.” 

MODES OF PRODUCTION, SUBJECTS OF 
REVOLUTION 

The continuity of Marx’s new continent of thought, 
throughout Marx’s life and to our own* lies in his con- 
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for women's movement? 

tinued return to the necessity of a total uprooting of 
class society — an uprooting by living human beings 
whose drive for new human relations, beginning with 
that most fundamental, woman /man, was most fully 
expressed as revolutionary subject. The necessity to 
bring forth the concrete expression of the drive for new 
(Continued on Page 6) 




WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves forms of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below .could be heard, and the unity of work- 
er and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, 
could be worked out for our age. A Black produc- 
tion worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, 
Raya Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy 
and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Human- 
ism for our age internationally, as American Civil- 
ization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, 
racist, sexist society, we participate in all freedom 
struggles and do not separate the mass activities of 
workers, Blacks, women and youth from the ac- 
tivity of thinking. We invite you to join with us both 
in the freedom struggles and in working out a 
theory of liberation for our age. 


Views 


stamps. In the market you don’t even see 
cash. People pay in stamps and get 
change in credits. 

, Carter’s recent vicious cutback in the 
food stamp program, which in New York 
has thrown 8,200 welfare households off 
the food stamps altogether and cut back 
two-thirds of those remaining, will surely 
mean terrible hardship for the long- 
! suffering people of Puerto Rico. 

Outraged 
New York 

• 

CHICAGO'S ELECTION 

The Democratic precinct captain vis- 
ited us two weeks before the primary 
I election here in Chicago. When we 
opened the door he just walked in, sat 
, down, and started talking. It was like 
we were some kind of dunces and . 
weren’t supposed to think about who we 
voted foT, but just do what he said. So 
when he asked us what we thought of 
Mayor Bilandic, I said “I think he’s the 
biggest jackass I’ve ever seen.” He 
jumped like he was shot, d was as sur- 
prised at myself as everyone else was.) 

Three days before the election, they 
put a big wooden sign on the corner 
saying Mayor Bilandic was going to 
plant a tree there to beautify the neigh- 
borhood. The night after the election, 
someone kicked it all to pieces. 

Awakened Housewife 
Chicago 

• 

A RADICAL LIFE 

It was good to read Terry Moon’s 
review of Vera Weisbord’s book, A Rad- 
ical Life (March 1979), which I had read 
just before I read Charles Denby’s Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal. 
You are immediately struck with the 
difference. 

In Weisbord’s Epilogue, it is not only 
the workers she accuses of “nonpartici- 
pation,” but the Black movement too: 


“At last, in 1965, came the long overdue 
uprising of the black people in the civil 
rights struggle.” What is so clear from 
Denby’s book is the never ending upris- 
ing of Blacks whether it is the 1943 
rebellion in Detroit, the 1955 Montgom- 
ery Bus Boycott, or the daily fight of 
individual Blacks for survival, dignity, 
and freedom. 

Feminist Reader 
Chicago 

* * * 

Who published A Radical Life? Terry 
Moon didn’t say. 

Interested 

Britain 

Editor’s Note: Our oversight. The book 
was published by Indiana University 
Press, 1977, $15. 

• 

TWO SIDES OF OXFORD 

The Oxford Union is the University 
debating society, dominated by the rich- 
est and most reactionary students and 
universally detested by almost everyone 
else. The Union regularly invites hated 
reactionaries as guest speakers, who in- 
evitably draw protest demonstrations. 
Hundreds of American students turned 
up from colleges all over England when 
Nixon came, and his speech was almost 
drowned out by shouting outside the 
building. As he was leaving, people 
broke through the police lines and shook 
his car from side to side. His crimes — 
from Vietnam to Chile to Watergate — 
have not been forgotten. 

Industrially, the heart of Oxford is 
Cowley, where the British Leyland auto 
factories are. Over the last few years, 
the switch from a piece-rate system to 
something called “Measured Day Work,” 
together with a reorganization of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
have taken power away from the rank 
and file, and increased the authority of 
the union full-time officials. While the 


left press reports strikes when they hap- 
pen, there’s little about what it’s actually 
like working in Cowley from day to day. 
We have nothing here comparable to the 
“Auto Shops” column in N&L. 

British Student 
Oxford 


BAKKE-WEBER 

Regarding John Alan’s March “Black- 
Red View” column . . . aside from the 
nonsensical notion that one group of 
workers (in this case, whites) should or 
will voluntarily give up their own very 
limited “opportunities” under capitalism 
for another group of workers (in this 
case, Blacks), we see the distinctly non- 
Marxian practice of subordinating class 
positions to various social categories of 
society. N&L apparently believes revo- 
lutionary progress possible under deca- 
dent capitalism without a socialist revo- 
lution. This leaves N&L with the posi- 
tion for the liberal-reformist plea: 
equality of exploitation! 

M.W.E. 

Scranton, Pa. 

* * * 

The economic condition of Blacks is 
worse today than ten years ago. Racism 
isn’t declining in the U.S. It’s increas- 
ing. That’s what the Bakke and Weber 
cases show. What is so important about 
N&L is not just that it talks about con- 
crete things like that but shows that 
liberation is a self-process. This society 
has to be transformed, and it can’t be 
done from without. It is all those tre- 
mendous forces of revolt you have pin- 
pointed — labor. Blacks, youth and wom- 
en — who will do it, or it won’t be done. 

Black Intellectual 
San Francisco 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND 
ORGANIZATION 

I think that N&L is one of the besrt 
publications of the Left. The communica- 
tions from workers are particularly valu- 
able. However I would like to hear your 
ideas of what the new socialist society 
will look like, i.e., worker councils and 
self-movement, or Leninist authoritari- 
anism and barrack-room “socialism”? 

IWW Reader 
Boston 


I find N&L’s view of socialism close 
to my own: the belief that socialism is 
above all about human freedom; total 
opposition both to Western imperialist 
capitalism and to Russian and Chinese 
state-capitalism; recognition of the im- 
portance of the autonomous movements 
of women and Black people; and practi- 
cal support for people in struggle. What 
is completely new to me is the attempt 
to develop unity between philosophy and 
practical militancy. In the past, I tended 
to think of these as counterposed to each 
other. I’d like to see News & Letters get 
going in Britain and set up a local group 
in my own area. 

Supporter 
Oxford, England 

* * * 

I would like to know your position on 
socialist organization. You seem to take 
a position similar to Rosa Luxemburg’s. 
Do you intend to build a party in the 
future? Lately I have been reading about 
Antonio Gramsci and works by him, like 
his Prison Notebooks. His contributions 
enrich Marxism. What do you feel about 
his work? 

New Subscriber 

San Diego 

Editor’s Note: The great revolutionary 
Gramsci rooted his “philosophy of 
praxis” in never separating theory from 
practice or philosophy from revolution. 
We recommend the study of Gramsci’s 
writings, not uncritically, but to help 
work out the relationship of class, spon- 
taneity and organization today. See Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s “Two Worlds” column 
on Gramsci, N&L Nov. 1977. As for our 
own organization, see our Constitution, 
copies of which are available on request. 
(Please send 15c for postage.) 

• 

WE NEED YOUR HELP! 

What I get from N&L I don’t get 
from any other source. I wish I could 
contribute more than a check for a 
three year renewal, but I have only my 
social security for income. 

Supporter 
New Jersey 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: Our thanks to the 
many readers who have responded to 
our urgent appeal for help to keep N&L 
going. HAVE YOU SENT YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION? 
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(The following story is . part of an interview given 
to News & Letters by a peasant leader from northern 
Mexico about his experiences of over a decade in the 
peasant movement. He is as multidimensional as the 
struggle, and in later issues of News & Letters, we hope 
to publish his poetry. — Ed.) 

Mexico City, D.F. — My struggle began when I went 
into the army in the early 1960s, and there I began or- 
ganizing hunger strikes against the discipline. When I 
was thrown out, I went north, and it was there I first 
saw the problems of the peasants petitioning for land. 

I organized a small group of men, and after calling 
a meeting, a couple of hundred came. But when the 
hour arrived to invade the land, only 20 came. We 
stayed on the open land by the road for three days, 
without food. News went around by word of mouth, and 
several hundred people came and joined us on the 
latifundia. 

We began eating the cattle that were on the land, 
but seeing that there were too many of us now, we rea- 
lized we had to invade more land. We used the tractors 
and cars of the latifundista to carry people around, and 
in this way we occupied around 70,000 hectares of sev- 
eral latifundistas. 

When we invade the land, we stay. We build houses 
and begin cultivating the land. When the government 
begins its repression, they first burn the houses. They 
kill and jail the peasants. This has happened when the 
government can’t convince the peasants to leave by argu- 
ments. 

In another region, after 20 years of petitioning for 
cattle land of more or less 30,000 hectares, the peasants 
set out to take the land because the government refused 
to break the cattle owners’ land concession. There was 
repression, and after that we tried to take a military 
outpost. But there were rumors beforehand, and the 
army was prepared. 

There was a tremendous battle. Those that were 
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Mexican peasant leader tells of straggle 


left escaped, intending to reunite. I was taken prisoner, 
but the peasants assaulted the guard house and freed 
us. After that, the movement fell apart and I went 
south. I participated in strikes with the iron ore miners, 
and then went north again to the land occupations. 

At one meeting, I was arrested and held prisoner 
for four months. When I got out, the spirit of the 
peasants for taking the land had fallen after the experi- 
ence of government repression. They decided to start 
the struggle again, legally, with petitions. 

The land belongs to the peasants and they know it. 
But every time they ask for their land, there is a legal 
procedure, directed to the Ministry of Agrarian Reform. 
You take your petition there and they file it. The files 
of paper keep growing and growing, and after a few 
years, no one knows what they are all about. 

As a consequence, the peasants are once more run- 
ning up against the same wall, the will of the state, 
which violates every law by doing what the land owners 
demand. And the peasants become convinced that dis- 
tribution of the land is not the solution to their prob- 
lems. 

In the early 1970s, I took part in a land invasion 
called the 18th of December. There was repression, and 
afterward we organized legally with the name of the 
date we took the land. A few years ago, we invaded the 
land again. There are now 283 peasants and their fami- 
lies there, and it is a community with a small school. 

After the invasion, the government gave 200 hec- 
tares for 283 people, and only 20 peasants actually got 
rights to the land. The government did this to divide 
us, but we only took one hectare each and waited to get 
more land. 

I came to understand then, through these previous 
experiences, that the struggle could not continue at that 
level but had to be raised to a national level, along with 
education of the masses. A part of my work today is to 
form small groups of teachers, but first we ourselves 


have to be well educated. 

I am working on this question right now, so that 
we can take an adequate preparation of ideas to the 
countryside and to the workers in the cities. At the 
same time, we are studying what to do after the seizing 
of power by the proletariat, so that power does not be- 
long to a new privileged class as is the case in Russia 
and China. That’s where we are now. 


Indians face fight over land 

Recife, Brazil — The Brazilian government is 
trying to “emancipate” the Indian people, “to 
give them the chance of having the same rights 
as the ordinary citizen.” With this “emancipa- 
tion,” the Indian would get an I.D., gain the 
right to vote (although Brazilians have no right to 
choose their own President — we live in a dictatorship), 
and wouldn’t be considered “children” as they are now 
in the Constitution. 

In the beginning of this century, 230 tribes lived 
in Brazil, on land which is rich in minerals and other 
resources the capitalists envy very much. Since then, 
90 tribes were exterminated by diseases and weapons. 
Sometimes the capitalists make “presents” to the Indians 
of clothes contaminated with the flu, or salt with 
arsenic, qr sugar with strychnine. Some areas have been 
napalmed, and the Indians have been shot from planes. 
The capitalists get a certificate of “non-existence” of 
Indians in an area and buy the land. 

The Indians’ whole way of life is tied up with the 
land, where they plant and live .as a community. If the 
“emancipation” starts, the Indians will become peasants, 
earning $50 per month or less. The Indians need their 
own land and the recognition that they have the same 
rights as other people. 

— Shoshana 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

relations through revolutionary subject at each historic 
period, as predecessor to the final uprooting of capital- 
ism, drove Marx to investigate most explicitly the devel- 
opment of capitalism, and as well, to study other modes 
of production — primitive, asiatic, ancient classical and 
medieval. But for any scholar to reverse the process and 
have Marx investigate modes of production as if that 
were unconnected to Marx’s consciousness of the living 
subject’s constant striving to uproot social relations, be- 
ginning with production relations, is to reduce the 
thought of Marx to a crass determinism. And to reduce 
a revolutionary transformation of society to an evolu- 
tionary one, or to abstract utopianism. It is precisely the 
interconnectedness of the development of modes of pro- 
duction and the development of subjects of revolution 
which forms Marx’s expression of a “new continent of 
thought” . . 

Though Engels laid open the ground, he cannot be 
responsible for the horrid vulgarizations that Draper has 
put him to. Draper’s vulgarizations are no accident. They 
are at once connected with his attitude to today’s 
Women’s Liberation Movement and to Marx’s philosophy 
of liberation. His attitude to today’s Women’s Liberation 
Movement is one of total elitism, one who will “teach” 
them Marxism because he “knows.” It is his complete 
blindness to what it means to find a new subject of 
revolution, and what is the role of theory, of revolu- 
tionary theoreticians, in helping to give a direction to 
the newly emerging subjects of revolution, that is at 
the base of his arrogance. 

Not unconnected is his attitude toward Marx, es- 
pecially Marx on women, which he is consistently ignor- 
ing or misinterpreting. Dunayevskaya points out time 
and time again where Draper failed to take up the cru- 
cial points Marx was making with regard to woman and 
social revolution, and where the points taken up are for 
purposes of transforming Marx’s thought into something 
quite opposite of what he said. Can it be any accident 
that the non-Marxist women’s liberationist Simone de 
Beauvoir separates sharply Fourier’s concept of the 
emancipation of women from Marx’s, while the “Marx- 
ist” Draper drives to make a false amalgam of the two? 

Dunayevskaya certainly has criticism of today’s 
Women’s Liberation Movement. But so seriously does 
she take that movement, that far from wanting to “teach 
it a lesson,” what she wishes is for it to understand its 
own seriousness as subject of revolution, a seriousness 
that can only be gotten when that movement is willing 
to come to grips, not with what Draper says, or even 
Engels, as great as he was, but only with what Marx 
created — a new continent of thought. Such a new con- 
tinent of thought is no simple creation, and it is no sim- 
ple task to grasp it . . . 

INTERCOMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE 
AGES 

What drove Marx back to anthropology and thus 
towards a new look at man/woman relations? One can- 
not say explicity . . . But most crucial is what the Paris 
Commune had illuminated for Marx at the beginning of 
that decade, the stripping off of the fetishism of com- 
modities only by freely associated labor. It was the 


self-activity of the Parisian people, women quite as cen- 
trally as men, which had led Marx to add the ultimate 
section to the first chapter on Commodities, “The Fetish- 
ism of Commodities and the Secret Thereof.” Marx’s 
interchange as philosopher, as theoretician, was with the 
revolutionary activity of the working class, a working 
class of women as well as men. 

In these Ethnological Notebooks of 1880-82 the rela- 
tionship of man/woman comes forth anew. Not because 
Marx “willed” it, but because so conscious is he of the 
only real science — history and its process — as continuity ! 
and as ever changing, that in his continual digging and 
digging into its concreteness, seeking its universality, he 
finds there at each point that most fundamental of ; 
relations, man/woman. 

So deep is the man/woman relation for Marx that 
it becomes the measure of society, not as a “replace- 
ment” for the class struggle and the necessity to abolish 
the social division of labor, but as the touchstone for 
the totality of uprooting that was necessary , . . 

What drives Dunayevskaya back to “history and its 
process”— this history being the birth and development 
of Marx’s philosophy of liberation 1843-1883 — is the 
same as what drove Marx back to study each mode of 
production: not history, but future, an, end to the pre- 
history of human beings and a beginning of their full- 
free development . . . 

And certainly Draper and other misconstruers of 
Marx are no ground for our departure, as they fail to 
see either revolutionary philosophy or subjects of revo- 
lution, in history or for today. Instead we have to base 
ourselves on this intercommunication through the Marx- 
ism of Marx and its continuity in Marxist-Humanism of 
today. That is what will set the stage for the leaps to 
freedom which are to come. 

— Eugene Walker 
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I DETROIT AREA READERS — 

I You are invited to participate in a series of four 
lectures by: 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
^ on her book 
Philosophy and Revolution 

Tuesdays, 7 P.M. 

Hilberry Lounge, Student Center Bldg. 

Wayne State University 

April 10: Why Hegel? Why Now? And 20th Century 
New Passions and New Forces 
April 17: Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (1843 to 
1883) 

April 24: Dialectics of the Concrete vs. False Alter- 
I natives 

May 1: Dialectic Methodology and Dialectics of 
Liberation 

These classes also will be taped to be given in New 
Yofjc, Chicago, Los Angeles, and the Bay Area in 
the j near future. For more information, write the 
address nearest you in the directory on page 2. 
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Dartmouth slnit down 


April, 1979 



Hanover, N.H. — Struggles of minority and 
women students at Dartmouth College against 
the racism and sexism of this Ivy League school 
culminated in a rally March 1, attended by 300 
students, and a symposium on March 8, with all 
classses cancelled. 

The racist incidents of the previous few weeks in- 
cluded the white students at the Feb. 25 school hockey 
game who skated out onto the ice, dressed as Indians 
and shouted “Scalp ’em” — to loud applause — and the 
destruction of the sculpture Black students had built as 
a monument to the anti-apartheid struggle. These events 
brought the women together with the minority students, 
especially the Native Americans, as never before. 

The students’ demands include ending the Indian 
symbol as school mascot, banning the fraternities that 
have fanned a lot of racist feelings, expanding Black 
and female enrollment and women’s studies, and review- 
ing recent tenure decisions the women feel were un- 
fairly balanced against them. 

There are also the relations to the divestiture move- 
ment, with the students’ anti-apartheid monument a 
continuation of last November’s vigil and picket against 
Dartmouth’s South African investments. 

One student commented on the symposium: “The 
President spoke first, but it was the same old stuff. It 
was the women who received a standing ovation, with 
one woman in particular speaking about the song ‘Men 
of Dartmouth’ and the attitude of many male students 
towards women. The hall was packed, and after the 
symposium, groups of faculty and students went off in 
other areas and discussed the issues. The good thing 
about all of this was that it brought the issues of racism 


Youth in Revolt 

Hundreds of Arab youths of the Israel-occupied 
West Bank spilled into the street on, March 15 for the 
sixth straight day to oppose the newest Israeli-Egyptian 
agreement. In Halhoul, Israeli soldiers shot to death 
two protesters, a 17-year-old woman and a 21-year-old 
man. March 10, Romallah high school students set up 
barricades and burned tires to protest Carter’s Jerusa- 
1 lem visit. 

* * * 

Thirteen students from Essex University, England 
have been held in custody on suspicion of causing 
criminal damage after a week-long occupation in which 
they demanded “no victimization” for participants in a 
rent strike. Another 100 Essex students responded with 

an occupation of the police station. 

* * * 

Moroccan students recently formed the National 
Union of Moroccan students, joining with worker’s de- 
mands for the release of political prisoners and for wage 
increase. Those activities come during a war in the Sa- 
hara and a national strike wave progressing since the 
beginning of the year. 

* * * 

As part of the ongoing nation-wide divestiture move- 
ment, 300 students at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, attended the March 16 Board of Regents meet- 
ing to demand that U of M give up its $86 million in- 
vestments in companies with South Africa operations. 
The students were evicted by court order, and two men 
W3"e rrre ted. 


and sexism that we have encountered for so long here 
into the open.” 

Another student said: “Women have faced a lot of 
harassment. All the women feel they share the problems 
in common with each other and this has helped them 
get support from the other minority groups.” 

Dartmouth may feel that its “traditions” are more 
important than people, but people are now standing up 
and speaking out. 

— Peter Wermuth 

Students fight racist quotas 

British schools occupied 

London, England — I am writing this letter to N&L 
March 20 in a brief break from the occupation of my 
school, North East London Polytechnic. What has hap- 
pened is that the British government is now trying to 
impose a quota system on overseas students applying 
for colleges and universities. Mainly Third World stu- 
dents will be affected in this institutionalized racism. 
The quotas would reduce the number of overseas stu- 
dents by 20,000 from the present 80,000. 

The real reason for the quotas is a desire to carry 
out cuts in higher education, since courses would be 
scrapped and lecturers made redundant (laid off). The 
government has already imposed massive fee increases 
on overseas students here, with those unable to pay 
being expelled. 

In response to these actions, the “Broad Left” 
coalition of Stalinists and Social Democrats in the 
leadership of the National Union of Students has done 
nothing. But the rank and file are resisting, with stu- 
dents at North East London beginning an indefinite 
occupation against the quotas. 

Despite the Polytechnic authorities’ attempts to 
smash the occupation by cutting off heating, lighting 
and telephones, closing down the canteen and threaten- 
ing students with not being allowed to take exams or 
with failing them, the action has gained increasing sup- 
port. Even the freezing of funds by the Student Union 
leadership has had no effect. 

Students at Sussex University and Brighton Poly- 
technic have also occupied, and other colleges are 
expected to follow suit. The Universities of Warwick, 
and Bristol, and Leeds Polytechnic have already refused 
to introduce quotas. The occupiers are determined to 
stay put and win. 

The occupation has broken down the isolation and 
apathy which has bedeviled the student movement here 
for years. Students are openly and freely discussing not 
only the education system, but the oppressive nature of 
capitalism as a whole. 

At the same time the Leftist “leadership” acts as 
though these questions are “going over people’s heads.” 
The totality of their contribution seems to be a fetishi- 
zation of the vanguard party. They aim to rob Marx’s 
work of its Humanist content entirely. But for the rank 
and file it is different. Slowly there is a beginning of 
what Hegel called a revolution in thought. 

This Polytechnic has been closed once this year 
by the manual workers’ industrial action; now the stu- 
dents have occupied it. Working people are showing 
that by their own actions they can determine their 
futures. 

— Terry Liddle, North East London Polytechnic 


Anti-nuke work! perspective 

by Jim Mills 

Certainly the March 9 Clamshell Alliance demon- 
stration at the Seabrook, N.H. nuclear reactor, where 
170 were arrested blocking delivery of a major compon- 
ents, signals the beginning of new battles on the anti- 
nuclear front this spring. 

Public doubts about the safety of nuclear installa- 
tions forced the hand of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission recently in abandoning support for its own pro- 
reaotor Rasmussen study, and in suspending operation 
last month of five unsafely designed reactors. 

However, revolutionary activity the world over, the 
constant revolts from below characterize a challenge to 
the system, to capitalist production relations every- 
where, yet to be articulated within the anti-nuclear 
movement. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S NUCLEAR SCANDAL 

The Charter 77 group in Czechoslovakia recently 
published details of two serious nuclear accidents at 
that country’s main nuclear plant. Though known as a 
human rights organization, they risked imprisonment 
and perhaps death by smuggling this report out of the 
country, where the report has created a national scandal. 

Their adoption of opposition to nuclear power is a 
new ground for political dissonance against state totali- 
tarianism. It also relates directly to the victory in neigh- 
boring Austria where the electorate vetoed plans to 
commission the already-completed, $700 million Zwen- 
tendorf reactor; Austria is Czechoslovakia’s only acces- 
sible, non-Russian bloc neighbor whose open borders are 
now a path for the anti-nuclear dialogue. 

Neither anti-nuclear activists nor the left has pub- 
lished this news, or grasped its importance. 

The range of concerns which the anti-nuclear move- 
ment has brought out, as seen in the recently televised 
documentary “Paul Jacobs and the Nuclear Gang,” could 
be an inkling of the multidimensional character possible 
for the movement. 

STATE CAPITALISM’S NUCLEAR MADNESS 

Jacobs intreviewed cancer ward patients, foriner 
soldiers used in nuclear bomb test areas. Many had no 
choice for duty assignments to the blasts, which pro- 
duced injuries and hysteria among the GI’s then. This 
report and its settings contradicted the army’s 1950s 
image of ordinary mock battles in atomic zones, an 
image meant to allay the public doubts about the cold 
war. 

The same program examined Portsmouth, N.H. 
Navy Shipyard workers servicing nuclear ships, whose 
incidence of leukemia is six times higher than normal. 

Worsening conditions of labor pervade all capitalist 
production. One of every four workers is exposed to 
some substance thought to be capable of causing death 
or disease. And on-the-job accidents killed 13,000 work- 
ers in 1977, four percent more than in 1976, and they 
disabled 2.3 million, up 4.5 percent. 

The question, then, is how can the anti-nuclear 
movement challenge a world whose insane drive for 
profits includes inhumanly exploitative working con- 
ditions and proven nuclear energy madness. The suc- 
cessful creation of a method for doing it means noth- 
ing less than establishing a relationship to the ever- 
new forms of revolt everywhere. A perspective that does 
grasp state-capitalism as a world stage of capitalism 
will signal new foundations for the opposition to a nuc- 
lear world. 


0d companies use Iran as excuse for huge consumer price rip-off 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to lack of a pipeline — while New England pays the 
high cost of imported Algerian liquified natural gas. 

It is hard to believe that Schlesinger, the bungling 
head of the national Energy Dep’t., has at his command 
a budget of $10 billion and a staff of 20,000 tucked 
away in no less than 17 vast offices in Washington, D.C. 
Many critics in Congress call it the most screwed up 
bureaucracy in Washington. It seems that no one is 
sure what Schlesinger is doing — including Schlesinger. 

He has advocated stand-by gas rationing, with 
tickets already printed (and a built-in black market 
where Toyota owners can sell their surplus tickets to 
owners of gas-guzzling Lincolns and Cadillacs) and sup- 
ports raising gas and oil prices still further through 
increased taxation. Workers, meanwhile, faced by con- 
stantly increasing costs, are being forced to abandon 
their expensive cars that already cost too much to 
operate. 

If Carter and Schlesinger were really interested in 
conserving gasoline, they might recall that Air Force 
#1, which Carter flies around the world, uses 8,000 
gallons of fuel per hour. An atomic bomber in the air 
24 hours a day, as is current practice, uses the same 
amount of fuel. The government fleet of cars, trucks 
and buses has grown by 8,000 units since the oil embargo 
of 1973 and uses no less than 730 million gallons of 
gasoline per year. A 25% cut in that fleet of 730,000 
vehicles would eliminate any thought of gas rationing. 

Senator Sasser of Tennessee states that no less 
than 22,000 government bureaucrats are flying some- 
where every day of the week, occupying about 220 
planes at a cost of $7.9 billion per year and wasting 
millions of gallons of gas. When Schlesinger was offered 
Mexican natural* gas, he thumbed his nose- at the deal,- 



even though the Mexican government had already built 
a pipeline to within 75 miles of the U.S. border. 


The history of Mexican oil reached a climax in 
1937 when Mexico, tired of the exploitation of its 
resources by U.S. oil companies, nationalized the oil 
industry. The U.S. almost went to war over the issue, but 
learned to live with it due to the discovery of Middle 
East oil which they could get even cheaper. Since 1937 
the U.S. has ignored Mexico, boycotted it wherever 
possible — until the past few years when huge new fuel 
deposits have been discovered. 

Mexico has proven reserves of 26 billion barrels, 
equal to that of the U.S., with the very good possibility 
of over 100 billion barrels still to be discovered. Some 
estimates indicate Mexican oil reserves surpass even 
those of Saudi Arabia. 


Mexico is not rushing to follow the exploitation 
policies of the Middle East. It plans to increase pro- 
duction from 1.2 million barrels a day to 2 million, of 
which 1 million will be for the export market, and then 
to hold to that production rate. Plenty of natural gas 
is available for export if the U.S. is willing to pay the 
price, which Mexico wants pegged to the higher price 
of distilled fuel oil, not the lower residual fuel oil price 
Schlesinger is trying to get. 

NO OIL FOR PEANUTS 

When President Carter was in Mexico City recently, 
the walls of the University were emblazoned with three- 
ft. high signs reading “Carter is coming to exchange oil 
for peanuts.” Carter was rejected in Mexico, and will 
continue to be until he meets the conditions that Mexico 
is now in a position to impose. 

The Mexican campesinos however, share neither 
the government's joy nor economic benefits from the 
new oil deliveries. In the southeastern oil fields, peas- 
ants have set up over 55 road blocks which government 
troops have removed. The campesinos, fighting for com- 
pensation for their land which the government-owned 
Pemex Oil Co. has confiscated without just payment, 
also claim that the natural gas which is wasted by flar- 
ing, creates heat and fumes that are destroying the 
crops on the little land that is left to them. 

Just as the plight of the Mexican peasants is ignored 
by the Mexican government, so is the worsening situa- 
tion of U.S. workers neglected by Washington. 

The Carter administration shows every indication of 
pursuing policies that are in the best interests of the 
Big, Seven oil companies, regardless of the national in- 
terest. The burden of the costs for those policies will 
weigh most heavily on the working class through higher 
taxes and increased fuel and energy costs. 
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China's invasion of Vietnam: the global implications 


(Continued from Page 1) , 

“all” Kampuchea’s actions? Wasn’t this distance between 
“socialist allies” being laid now in order to create a 
new berth and new allies for itself? 

This more ominous tale does touch on the global 
built-in conflict with Russia, only it is not because at 
this moment it fears Russia. Rather, it is because, as 
a great power itself, it felt quite sure that, just as it had 
not come to any direct defense of Cambodia, so Russia 
would not come to any direct defense of Vietnam. 

Indeed, the minute a rumor reached the air-waves 
that China was supposedly bombing Haiphong Harbor 
just as the Russian ship, Admiral Senyavin, a 16,000 ton 
Soviet cruiser, was unloading supplies, that instant — and 
this time it truly was but an instant — official denials 
came from both China and Russia. After all, Russia has 
a 4,500 mile-long border with China. There Russia has 
44 divisions on alert. It must not be tempted to strike 
into China’s industrial heartland, Manchuria. Russia was 
not a land to be “taught a lesson” by China. On the 
contrary. In no respect whatever would China wish to 
incur the wrath of Russia for any mini-war with Viet- 
nam. 

The only truth to be gained from the present Big 
Power testing is that, whether it is monarchial, feudal 
Saudi Arabia not coming to the defense of its satellite. 
North Yemen; or state-capitalisms calling themselves 
Communists not coming to the defense of their satel- 
lites; each country was only testing, testing, testing as 
if war and death were a game. Like Russia and Nazi 
Germany in the Spanish Civil War, small wars are but 
a theatre of testing weapons and armies in preparation 
for the real global holocaust! 

The five ASEAN nations — Singapore, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, the Philippines and Thailand — naturally 
relished the sight of two “Communist” countries engaged 
in outright imperialist war. It also created an opportunity 
for jabbing at Russia. In a New York Times report, of 
March 11, the Singapore Straight Times rushed to con- 
clude that the “failure of the Soviet Union to come 
directly to the aid of Hanoi would be taken as proof 
that Moscow is nothing but a paper polar bear.” All 
ASEAN combined questioned whether China wasn’t, 
after all, “a paper tiger.” 

None of them, any more than the Big Powers, will 
nevertheless offer any challenge to class rulers and 
militarists like themselves. For that matter, the very 
first truly historic legend was created with the 1955 
Bandung conference announcing a new Afro-Asian world. 

FROM BANDUNG THROUGH 1962 SINO- 
INDIAN WAR TO 1979 CHINA-VIETNAM WAR 

The new spirit that arose with the beginnings of 
decolonization, and especially Mao’s victory over the 
corrupt Chiang Kai-shek regime as well as imperialism, 
reached global proportions from within the technologi- 
cally underdeveloped countries when China and India 
declared a new type of Afro-Asian Third World. Chou 
En-lai arid Nehru worked out a manifesto they called 
“Five Principles of Co-Existence.” Though Marxists 
knew that, without genuine social revolutions, Bandung 
would not usher in a new non-exploitative world, none 
thought Mao’s China would harbor ambitions of the 
Middle Kingdom as the “center of the universe”! To the 
shock of Nehru when he visited his co-host, Chou En-lai, 
he found that the officially published “Manual of His- 
t«ry”(i) showed itself as it was under the Yuan and 
Ming dynasties when China had conquered Burma, Thai- 


of Vietnam comes neither from other states, nor from 
the so-called Left outside of China which is all too ready 
to jump from tail-ending one state-power to tail-ending 
another. It, too, is busy inventing “new” instant history 
legends as to what is now the “vanguard of the world 
revolution.” No, the only serious class challenge comes 
from within China, Whether or not one is to believe 
Vietnam’s claim that there is an actual underground 
radio station in China which forced the call to end the 
war, there is no doubt whatever that there is great 
dissent inside China against the exploitative rulers at 
home as well as against their “foreign policy.” The wall 
•posters testify to that. The strikes are sharper proof of 
the dissatisfaction with working conditions in China. 


The official press finally had to take note of the 



Map from “Manual of History” published in Peking, 1954. 


undercurrent of revolt. Thus, the People’s Daily, March 
9, ran an article, “Settle Grudges and Fight in Solidar- 
ity.” This admitted that “contradictions’’ were developing 
in the Party both against conditions of labor, and the 
war. This was by no means the only article. The foreign 
press reported also a peasant march on Peking, as well 
as wall posters, as well as demonstrations . . . 

This does not mean that Vietnam is free from pro- 
nounced dissatisfaction with their conditions of labor 
and life. The truth is that neither were the Chinese 
soldiers at their “fighting best,” nor did the Vietnamese, 
who did defend their land, fight with the same enthusi- 
asm as when they were fighting U.S. imperialism. The 
results of their victory over imperialism are hardly seen 
in a better life for the masses, much less participating 
in the decision-making by the rulers of their land. 

And how exactly is the solidarity of the Left abroad 
expressed? 

We repeat: It is one thing to oppose China’s in- 


vasion. It is quite another to play up Vietnam as “van- 
guard of the world revolution,” as not only the Stalinist 
Mexican Left, but the Trotskyists everywhere are doing. 
It is one thing to see, correctly, U.S. imperialism as the 
most serious threat to world revolution. It is quite 
another thing to think that it is the only pied piper 
and that “the Stalinist bureaucrats in Peking are serving 
as willing accomplices in Carter’s charade”; that “in 
return for economic favors from imperialism, Peking is 
deliberately lending the prestige of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion to Washington’s anti-Vietnam campaign.”! 4 ) 

It is one thing to still see China “in a Cultural 
Revolution” against Russia’s monolithism and playing 
with U.S. imperialism. It is quite another to act as if 
China’s military adventure against Vietnam is some sort 
of minor deviation which the Chinese will “end and 
clarify.”! 5 ) 

Finally, if anyone thinks that Russia was declared 
Enemy #1 only because it was playing with U.S. im- 
perialism when Khrushchev and Eisenhower created the 
first “Camp David Spirit,” reread Mao’s loyal friend, 
Edgar Snow, who, in The Other Side of the River, in 
that same crucial year of the Sino-Indian War, 1962, 
was hinting to the U.S., unambiguously, “China’s pre- 
occupation with U.S. as the main enemy might veer 
elsewhere.” 

The shift in global alliances has been a long time 
coming. It has nothing whatever to do with any nature 
of “workers’ states,” as all are state-capitalist societies. 
The very opposite is the truth. It is because we are living 
in a state-capitalist age, where all state powers have 
only one “lesson to teach”: a global imperialistic reach! 

There is but one way out, be it in China or the 
U.S,, Russia or Vietnam, and that is a proletarian revo- 
lution against “its own” exploitative, racist, sexist rulers. 
The biggest enemy is always at home. So is its greatest 
revolutionary force, and those masses not only as force 
but as reason. There is no other way to create a class- 
less society of truly human relations. 

—March 17, 1979 

(4) Intercontinental Press, Feb. 19, 1979. As if the quo- 
tations above are not fantastic enough, the Trotskyist 
editor and author, Mary-Alice Waters, assured us — in 
boldface type — “the danger is not a Chinese invasion of 
Vietnam, but an imperialist maneuver that Peking is 
helping to cover up.” Too bad that the magazine ap- 
peared two days after China’s invasion of Vietnam on 
Feb. 17, 1979. 

(5) The most disgusting articles of that gender are 
penned by a special contributor to the “Op-Ed” page of 
the NYT — the University of Wisconsin professor “spe- 
cialist” on China, Edward Friedman, who assured us on 
3/11/79, that China’s invasion of Vietnam proves that 
that land of 900 million “is refusing to be pushed 
around by anyone (little Vietnam — rd), is murderously 
but clearly manifest in its Indochina invasion.” That 
apologist for post-Mao China tells us that further, we 
should not forget China’s “commitment to proud 
sovereignty” as well as China’s “original and anti- 
burcaucratic purposes of the post-1949 government 
(which) are moving forward. This occurs in a new 
atmosphere of joyous liberation from past terrors.” 


land, the Indochina peninsula, had debarked troops in 
Indonesia, and not only imprisoned the King of Ceylon, 
but also imposed an annual tribute from the Moslem 
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world, especi-JOy the holy city of Mecca.!*) 

That wasn’t all there was to the “model” of the 1962 
Sino-Indian war and the map, which had shown a great 
part of the Soviet Far East as well as the Republic of 
Outer Mongolia, North and South Korea, Cambodia, 
Thailand, Malaysia, Burma, Assam (about 50,000 miles 
of Indian territory, in fact), Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, the 
island of Sakhalin, as well as" some islands in the 
Philippines, as having been part of China. No, 1978 and 
the Karakoram Highway! 3 ) showed us that that wasn’t 
all there was to the “model.” What, then can we expect, 
in 1979, from the upcoming China-Vietnam negotiations 
having that 1962 model? Or is it now not just the Yuan 
and Ming, but also Ching dynasties? 

INSIDE CHINA; INSIDE VIETNAM— 

AND WHERE IS THE LEFT ABROAD? 

The only serious challenge against China’s invasion 

(1) The map included in that “Manual of History,” pub- 
lished in Peking in 1954, was reproduced in the New 
Republic, 4/20/62. See also B. Shiva Rae’s article on the 
subject of “China’s Borders” in the National Observer. 
7/23/63. 

(2) See my analysis of “The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung” 
in the second edition of Marxism and Freedom, especial- 
ly the section entitled “Can There be War between 
Russia and China? The Non- Viability of State-Capital- 
ism,” pp. 316-326. 

(3) The Karakoram Highway, a 500-mile all-weather road 

over the roof of the world, linking Sinkiang Province 
with Pakistan, and where the frontiers of no less than 
five states — Pakistan, Afghanistan, China, India and 

Russia — meet, was not completed until June, 1978! It 
was the true reason for the 1962 Sino-Indian War. See 
“Perspectives 1978-79: The Dialectic of Today’s Crises 
and Today’s Revolt^” available from News & Letters. 


by John Alan 

The January-February, 1979 issue of The Black 
Scholar magazine is devoted entirely to the subject of 
“Public Policy and the Black Masses”. The editors pub- 
lished, without comment, five key speeches given by 
well-known Black leaders at the National Black United 
Fund (NBUF) conference. 

In the introduction, Walter Bremond, Executive 
Director of NBUF, stated that this conference was re- 
sponding to “the alarming trends in America’s Black 
communities” that were demanding “a thorough analy- 
sis of the Black underclass and the effects of public 
policy on its members.” 

It was quite evident that all of the speakers, except 
perhaps Andrew Young, saw government policy — in the 
form of President Carter’s Administration — as a total 
failure when it came to dealing with the devastating 
assaults that inflation, unemployment and political re- 
action have been making daily on Black existence. 
However, the recognition of this condition didn’t shock 
them into doing some serious thinking about the real 
nature of capitalism, or about their own relationship 
to Black masses. 

Andrew Young’s speech, “The Challenge of Leader- 
ship,”’ was, on one hand, hardly more than praise for 
“the talented tenth” — those Blacks who got their foot 
inside the door — and, on the other hand, support of 
Carter’s African policy. Young also doesn’t think that 
the Bakke decision was a setback, but rather a “trium- 
phant victory”, because, “for the first time the Court 
did uphold the broad principles of affirmative action.” 

Young is hot oblivious to the existence of a Black 
“underclass”, but his middle class blinders have limited 
him to seeing that class as only poor and suffering, and 
not as masses of people having the potential to trans- 


form this racist society into one of real human relation- 
ships. 

When it comes to Africa and Carter’s foreign policy 
for that continent. Young has been able, by the use of 
sheer rhetoric, to change that imperialist policy into 
one of mutual helpfulness that boils down to the sim- 
ple concept that Africa has minerals that America 
needs, and America has money that Africa needs to buy 


the things they want. So, there can be a fair exchange 
without domination. 

This simple formula of “equals trading with equals” 
in the world marketplace has been the foundation upon 
which the industrial capitalist nations of the world have 
built their economic domination over the underdevelop- 
ed raw material-producing nations. This is what Young 
characterizes as the intelligent African policy of the 
Carter Administration- 

Only two of the other speeches are worth any com- 
ment. One is by Louis Farrahkan, the national represent- 
ative of the Nation of Islam, and the other is by Ronald 
V. Dellums, the U.S. Congressman from the 8th district 
of California. . 

Both of them differed with Andrew Young about 
the extent of the failure of government to come to 
grips with the economic and political problems that the 
American Black masses are now facing. For Farrahkan 
the solution is “in the Holy Bible and the Holy Koran,” 
For Dellums, it is the translation of Black humanistic 
values into a “political context”, which would change 


the priorities of the government toward a more “human 


awareness”. 

Each one leaves the Black masses outside of the 
solution and seeks solutions within the system of capi- 
talist, the very system that is the origin of the prob- 
lems i that Blade masses are facing daily in order to 
survive. _ _ _ 


i 
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UAW retirees 
march for 
pension hikes 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

When I got to Detroit’s Cobo Hall April 17 to attend 
the UAW collective bargaining convention there were 
already well over 1,000 retired workers there with picket 
signs. They had been marching around since 7:30 a.m. 
and chanting all kinds of militant slogans and singing 
old union songs. Even though we knew those old days 
had passed, it felt good just to be there and be part of 
such a mass demonstration. It has been so long since I 
saw that many workers at a protest that it seemed like 
50,000 to me. Many of these workers had come from as 
far away as Indianapolis and Chicago to make their 



New strikes are U.S. workers' answer to 
raging inflation. Carter 7% wage plans 


voices heard. 

Inside, we had to sit for hours listening to reports 
and motions, and you could feel the crowd getting rest- 
less to hear what the union was going to. do for the 
retirees in the coming contract. When Fraser finally 
took the floor that was the first point he took up. He 
said what is involved is a “principle” that was estab- 
lished when they negotiated the first pension plan with 
Ford in 1949: that workers are entitled to a pension that 
will permit them to retire with dignity and security. 
Today the retirees have no way to protect themselves 
‘from the ravages of inflation. They have already lost 
their security but have no intention of losing their 
dignity. 

RETIREES SQUEEZED HARDEST 

I get $291 a month from my pension — after 30 
years with the company. That and my Social Security 
| are all my wife and I have to live on — and many work- 
. ers I know are gettihg even less than I am. This winter 
[my gas bill was $125 one month, my electric bill $45, 
i phone $14. Bent was $85 and groceries took all the rest. 
Some of the younger workers I know keep asking us 
how we manage to live. I wonder myself. And now the 
government is saying that Social Security is in danger 
of running dry, at the same time that it pays retired 
Presidents 'like Ford and Nixon more each year than 
any worker will make in a lifetime. 

' Fraser said the union has not yet decided on how to 
protect retirees from risings living costs, but that they 
are working on four different possibilities, including 
some way to tie pensions to fluctuations in the consumer 
price index. He promised that inflation protection for 
retirees will be the Union’s top priority. Carter’s “anti- 
inflation plan” has self-destructed, Fraser said, and the 
union would not tolerate employers using the “seven 
percent voluntary wage guideline” to combat contract 
demands. * 

Most of the older workers I talked to said that 
Fraser “sounded” good, but nobody disagreed with the 
worker who added, “How many times have we all heard 
militant talks from union leaders that never came to 


by Michael Connolly 

The national economic figures released for the first 
quarter of 1979, suddenly showing virtually no growth 
in the U.S. economy at all, coupled with a raging in- 
flation rate conservatively placed at 14 percent, were 
termed a “real shocker” by economists both in and 
out of the Carter administration. From all sides came 
predictions of a 1979 recession of increased severity, 
just as new strikes were begun or threatened in a 
dozen different sectors of the economy. 

Again and again, throughout the month of April, 
President Carter’s policies were being bounced from 
crisis to crisis, whether on his seven percent wage 
guidelines, or his campaign for “energy independence”. 
His much-ballyhooed energy policy speech actually had 
to be postponed twice; the first time as OPEC an- 
nounced oil price increases of nine percent, with an 
open , surcharge tacked on. No sooner Was it re-sched- 
uled than Carter was confronted both by the Team- 
sters strike and by the mass demonstrations in the 
wake of the near-disaster at Harrisburg. (See Editorial 
article and demonstration reports, pp. 4-5.) 

STRIKES FIGHT WAGE GUIDELINES 

As the Teamsters, and then the rubber workers’ 
contracts expired, what became clear was that Carter 
had launched a new practice of open intrusion into 
every major new labor negotiation, with a self-ap- 
pointed role “more management than management” 
that would teach the workers a lesson. That he was 
on a collision course with the new stage of labor re- 
volt evident across America since the miners’ strike 
one year ago, was shown by the still-unresolved situa- 
tions in both trucking and rubber, where rank-and-file 
workers have put tremendous pressure on IBT Pres. 


Teamsters in Detroit booed attempts by leaders to 
explain the master freight contract and cheered calls 
for its rejection. Steel-haulers repeatedly refused union 
leaders’ demands for a return to work, and spread 
their strike through the whole Midwest. “We can’t 
settle for what we got last time,” one driver told 
N&L. “There, is no way you can live on anything near 
seven percent today, and we won’t. You risk your life 
driving steel every day, and you expect to live' like 
a human being. Tell that to Carter.” 

Literally hundreds of other strikes — from school 
bus drivers and tugboat workers in New York to lettuce 
farmworkers in California and United Airlines workers 
nation-wide, as well as many others unreported in the 
daily press— were carrying similar messages. 

When President Carter finally did deliver his en- 
ergy policy address on April 5, it was to announce an 
oil deregulation plan that would add a minimum of 
$200 a year directly to the cost of gasoline and home 
heating oil. Indirectly, it will raise the prices of vir- 
tually everything. So enamored were some of the eco- 
nomic commentators with deregulation that they rushed 
to praise Carter for making “hard choices”, while 
“mass confusion” reigned among his expert advisers on 
the meaning of recent economic signals and what to do 
about them. 

LUXURY ITEMS: BEEF, GASOLINE 

The only ones who are not confused are the work- 
ers. They know exactly what inflation— including oil 
monopoly-manipulated inflation — is doing to them. 
Where the government .admits to a current near-record 
14 percent inflation rate “overall”, the rate for “essen- 
tial components” is agreed to be 20 percent. Even this 
does not tell the whole story. In the last year, the cost 
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Fitzsimmons and URW Pres. Bommarito. Over 1,000 


(Continued on Page 9) 

Nationwide anti-nudear demonstrations mark new protest stage 


Thousands around the world took to the streets in 
anti-nuclear protests in the wake of the Harrisburg, Pa. 
near-distaster. Below are reports from. News and Letters 
Committee members who participated in the demon- 
strations across the U.S. — Ed. 

Midland, Mich. — Steady rain and cool tempe- 
ratures couldn’t dampen the spirit of the 5,000 
anti-nuke demonstrators who assembled here on 
April 21, in Michigan’s largest anti-nuclear power 
protest to date. Marching two-and-a-half miles to 
a point close to the construction site of the Dow Chem- 
ical-Consumers Power nuclear plant, the line of pro- 
testers, including many high school age students, ex- 
tended for more than a mile. 

Before the rally, a UAW local from a Chevrolet 
plant in Flint had ordered 5,000 copies of a special anti- 
nuclear issue of the Flint Voice, and UAW locals from 
both Lansing and Flint formally endorsed the Midland 
rally. Construction, telephone, and Dow Chemical work- 
ers were also protesting and spoke against the unjustifi- 

( Continued on Page 4) 


— News & Letters photo 

“Human power is its own end”— -the motto of News & Letters— comes from Karl Marx’s Capital 
and was the focus point of News and Letters Committee members who marched nationwide. It is 
seen here carried on a banner at the* 5000-strong protest at Midland, Michigan. 
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Hundreds join rullies for reproductive rights 



Men and women march through the streets of New York 
City for abortion rights and against sterilization abuse. 


New York, N. Y. — An international day of 
demonstrations ior reproductive rights brought 
5,000 women and men into the streets here March 
31. While we were marching from the UN, past 
— St. Patrick’s Cathedral where anti-abortionists 
- had gathered, to a rally in Union Square, other 
women all over the world were also demanding 
freedom' of choice for abortion and protesting against 
forced sterilization. Rallies were scheduled for 19 cities 
in the U S. and four in Canada; in Colombia, Brazil and 
Peru; England, France, West Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Belgium and Spain; Australia, New Zealand and Israel. 

The New York march was impressive in its variety: 
young and old, from colleges and women’s organizations 
all over the city and suburbs; anti-nuke activists with a 
sign, “Reproductive rights also means radiation-free 

Interview with Iranian women 

( Following are excerpts from an interview with two 
Iranian women in the U.S. about today’s women’s move- 
ment in Iran. For an analysis of the Iranian Revolution, 
see excerpts from Rotya Dunayevskaya’s Political-Philo- 
sophic Letter, “Iran: Unfoldment of, and Contradictions 

in. Revolution,” p. 6 — Ed.) 

* * * 

Maryam: If I were in Iran today, I would be with the 
women and the movement. I could believe they were so 
brave as to say, “Down with Khomeini,” because I know 
they were the same women who were in the past dem- 
onstrations. They, have lo s t their families for Khomeini. 
Now they have demonstrated to gain their freedom, and 
they cannot now go back to the chador and the way 
things have been for the past 400 years. They have to 
get them freedom. 

When you wear the chador, it means you cannot 
work. It means you cannot walk with a man. It means 
you have to be in the kitchen. It means you have to be 
a slave. It means women can’t be useful for society 
and they have to be the property of their family. The 
men would call a woman “my house,” or they would 
call her the name of their oldest son, or they would 
call her “weak.” 

Khomeini said women would have to put back the 
chador and go back into the kitchen and not work. It’s 
like they are being put in another jail after they fought 
for freedom from the Shah. 

The women now know that the things Islam says 
women have to do — like put back on the chador — is 
something that puts them back to many years ago. 'So 
the women are standing up again. 

What the women did was very great, but if they 
don’t continue, then it will not be an important first 
step. It will be lost. If they sit back and stay in their 
houses and say, we don’t have to wear the chador now, 
then it will not be a good job. I believe that if we can 
explain to women what is real Marxism, they will believe 
in it earlier than the men, because Marxism is being 
free and human. 

Before March 8, I was not thinking about the situa- 
tion as being very good for women. Then the demonstra- 
tions happened, and now I am very glad because of what 
the women have done. I know that 'in the future the 
women will get what they want. Today they axe not 
the same women that I saw two years ago in Iran. The 
Revolution changed them. You can imagine how much 
the women have learned. Those demonstrations show 
everything. 

■ * * * 

Sima: I don’t believe in the chador because it makes the 
women inactive. You know the woman is always pushed 
away from everything. They had ho right to talk and to 
fight for their rights. Maybe some of that is because 
they wore the chador. Now they have this opportunity 
to talk, to go to school, to see. It has caused a change. 

It is so great now that women know their rights, 
and that they fight for their rights. Half or more of the 
Iranian population are women. And if they are killing 
the activity of the women, then we cannot have an 
active nation. ' ' " " 


air”; medical students and doctors; gay men in support 
of reproductive freedom; religious groups; Latina groups; 
and people opposed to the planned closing of city 
hospitals. 

The women who had been fired from Park Med 
abortion clinic for union organizing, (see N&L, March, 
1979), also marched, as well as a new group called New 
York Socialist Feminists. Nicaraguan women who had 
changed their own demonstration came and joined this 
one. Some of the demands of the rally focused on defeat 
of the Hyde Amendment (which killed federal funding 
of abortion), and the end of sterilization abuse. 

This was the largest abortion demonstration since 
we won the “right” to abortion six years ago. Coming 
soon after the outpouring of support for the Iranian 
women, it indicates the women’s movement is reaching 
fpr the universality of its own ideas and issues on an 
international scale. 

— Anne Molly Jackson 

• 

Chicago, 111. — Over 100 women, children and men 
celebrated the International Day of Action for Abortion 
Rights and Against Sterilization Abuse on March 31 by 
picketing the local “Right : to-Life” office. It was a good 
feeling for many of us to picket their headquarters and 
chant, “Pro-choice is pro-life” and “Freedom is too great 
to lose, support women’s right to choose.” 

We also shouted, “Hyde is a murderer, free abor- 
tion now!” While there are three known deaths that can 
be traced directly to the Hyde Amendment, which makes 
it impossible for women on welfare to have safe abor- 
tions, undoubtedly many more have died from back- 
alley abortions that we don’t know of. 

Our leaflet stated: "The U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare estimates that without Medicaid 
funds for abortion, 125-259 women will continue- to die 
each year from illegal or self-induced abortions, and up 
to 25,000 will suffer serious medical complications re- 
quiring hospitalization.” 

It was this very kind of carnage that women wanted 
to end when we took to the streets for the right to 
control our own bodies 10 years ago and forced the 
Supreme Court to “grant" us that right in 1973. The 
need to win both abortion rights and the fight to end 
sterilization abuse are seen in the fact that while there 
is no Medicaid money for abortion, federal funds pay 
90 percent for sterilizations! 

After picketing the anti-choice group, we went to 
State Street and Van Buren and passed out our leaflets 
to shoppers. Many were very receptive and glad to see 
us there. A waitress in the window of a restaurant 
gave us the clenched fist sign and cheered us on as we 
marched by. 

— Marxist-Humanist participant 


women- 
worldwide 

Ting Ling, the Chinese feminist, author of 
“Thoughts on the Eighth of March,” who was 
purged in 1957 during the 100 Flowers Movement, 
was rehabilitated just after International Women’s 
Day. It is still not known where she is or what 
happened to her during her years as a “non- 
person.” 

* * * 

A celebration of International Women’s Day in 
Chile, organized by the Union of Housemaids, be- 
came at once a protest against the dictatorship in 
spite of a heavy police guard. Thousands sang.the 
songs of Victor Jara, who was murdered by the 
junta, and stood as one shouting “Freedom!” when 
the Committee for the Disappeared was mentioned. 

(Information from Off Our Backs} 
* * » 

Native American activist Tina Trudell, her 
mother and three of her children were burned to 
death in a suspected arson attack on their home 
on the Duck Valley Paiute-Shosone Reservation 
where she had been active in the struggle for water 
rights over the Wild Horse Reservoir. She was the 
wife of John Trudell, chairman of the American 
Indian Movement. 

(LNS) 

* * * 

In Northern Ireland, pressure from feminists 
and international support committees has freed 20- 
year-old Noreen Winchester, convicted of “murder- 
ing” her father who had raped her and her younger 
sisters over a period of years since their mother’s 
death. The judge had openly stated that she had 
willingly participated in incest. 

(New Women’s Times) 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Michele Wallace distorts 
Black mass freedom struggles 

Black Macho and The Myth of the Superwoman, by 
Michele Wallace (New York: Dial Press, 197S). 

Ms. Wallace’s book is divided into two essays, 
“Black Macho” and “The Myth of the Superwoman.” 

1 strongly felt it was crucial and essential to begin with 
the second essay, “The Myth of the Superwoman,” not 
because it is* on Black women, but to show how Ms. 
Wallace, with her low-key ideology of ; the Women’s 
Liberation Movement, is not anything that will help us. 

Throughout this section, Ms. Wallace’s mythological 
rhetoric demeans and exploits every woman who was 
active in the Black and women’s movements, from 
slavery, through the Civil Rights Movement, to today. 
During the Civil Rightfe Movement and the beginning 
of the Women’s Liberation Movement, she was a teen- 
ager, shielded from what was happening in the real 
world by her middle-class parents who tried to forget 
their Blackness. ^ 

Therefore Ms. Wallace, by not being an activist and 
not having actually participated in the movement, arrives 
at her analyses by being a well-read person. (She never 
interviewed or quoted any movement participants.) But 
what she reads is not very enlightening to the reader. 
She writes, “I believe that the Black woman thinks of 
her history and condition as a wound that makes her 
different and therefore special and therefore exempt 
from human responsibility . . . her solution is simply 
not to participate.” This is absurd. 

To Ms. Wallace, the great revolutionary women of 
slavery, such as Sojourner Truth and Harriet Tubman, 
are defined through all their struggles to free both 
men and women from their captivity in slavery as “women 
whom no man in his right mind would want.” 

She speaks of Mrs. Rosa Parks and of Fannie Lou 
Hamer as the “Amazons” who made their last convinc- , 
ing appearances during the Civil Rights Movement. Mrs. - 
Parks certainly did not have the image of being an 
Amazon Queen of the movement. She was a worker, a 
seamstress, who was very tired from standing on her 
feet ail day and wanted to rest on the bus, and refused 
to give up her seat to a white man. She was arrested. 

I would like to express how a Black male workeT, 
who participated in the Civil Rights Movement and 
talked to. Mrs. Parks back then, put it in his book, Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal. Charles Deniby 
says, “I’ve talked with Mts. Parks many times, and she 
has told me she didn’t even know the plans for a bus 
boycott were going on.” At the time she was teaching a 
sewing class, and orffe of her students told her about a 
mass meeting. “That was the first time that Mrs. Parks 
learned that a bus boycott had been carried out because j 
she had been jailed. She went to the meeting with her 
student, and became an active member in the boycott 
until it ended in victory.” 

Ms. Wallace certainly does not have an affinity 
with Angela Davis, even though both were middle-class. 
She derisively describes Angela Davis’ fight to free the 
Soledad Brothers as, “She did it for her man . . 

This was one’ of the best things Ms. Davis did. She 
became famous helping free Black prisoners from the 
dehumanized institution which they had to endure be- 
cause of this racist world we live in. What is wrong 
with Angela Davis wasn’t that ghe followed George 
Jackson, but that she accepted the leadership of the 
Communist Party, instead of the Black masses. 

Ms. Wallace begins her book on the “Black Macho,” 
and is very repetitive. She takes up the ’60s and demeans 
the whole movement to the lowest level of who is sleep- 
ing with whom-. It is true that many times in SNCC, 
Black women were not given a major leadership role 
and were limited to “women’s work.” But it wasn’t just 
because their men were going out with white women. 
This is absolutely preposterous. 

The women raised the question of the man/woman 
relationship, and it had nothing to do with sex between 
anyone. It was the whole question of mental and manual 
labor that was the issue. Why should we women do all 
the work and you men do all the thinking? Ms. Wallace 
is herself ignorant of the creativity of the Black mass 
movement, not only the women’s movement. 

Hers is not the ground for any Black Women’s 
Liberation to take. The book is the confusing, very 
frustrating, simple-minded ideology of an intellectual 
. with no historical sense. 

— Tommie Hope 


Did you miss ... 

“The Relationship of Philosophy and i 
Revolution, to Women’s liberation” 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 
in News & Letters, Jan.-Feb., 1979? 
Single copies available — subscriptions only $l/yr 
See subscription coupon, p. §. 
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arter's homemade crisis another loss for us 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

Carter has taken the controls off of oil and now the 
5 pump prices will soar even higher. Of course he has 
ed to tie the lifting of controls with an “excess profit 

which both Democrats and Republicans won’t pass, 
lother win for oil companies. Another loss for workers. 

Carter says the removal of controls will allow oil 
npanies to drill for. more oil. What for? They send 
im 40 to 50 trucks full of gasoline to Mexico every 
y because they’ve run out of places to store their ex- 
>s locally. They’ve even approached people with 300 to 
) gallon storage tanks and let them have the gas at 
cents a gallon to have it out of sight for their “home- 
ide” crisis. - 

All of this for the sake of more profits. With the 
erall falling rate of profits, the only way the big 
►nts can stay alive is t6 gobble up the smallec busi- 
sses and increase automation at the expense of the 
irking people. This causes more and more unemploy- 
snt and make-shift government jobs. 

The rising gas prices and already sky-high food 
ices and taxes are squeezing the workers more and 
>re every day. Perhaps we should follow what the 
lish workers did when they refused to work when 
air Communist rulers announced a 20 percent increase 
food prices in 1970. Their strike brought about a 
iuction in food prices. 

In my plant workers are beginning to say we have 
stay 'home and refuse to work. One worker said, “If 
erybody stayed home for one month, gas would drop 
10 cents a gallon and food prices would fee back to 
lere a worker could feed his family three meals a day. 
id retirees could afford something better than dog 
ad.” 

This dissatisfaction and distrust of the government 
d of the big oil companies extends as well to the union 
idership. Some workers were talking about the recent 
amsters’ strike and wanting to know why the car 
liters were hauling cars from inside our plant, and 
ly some material was coming in the plant. 


None trust the union. Right off they figured Fitz- 
simmons and GM had made a deal. I don’t know if this 
is true, but the attitude of. workers — their distrust of 
all — is important. ' 

The only way workers will ever solve their problems 
is through their own actions. This will involve changing 
the type of thinking that the system imposes upon us 
all. This is the only way this old way of producing capi- 
tal for the capitalists will ever be uprooted completely 
and replaced with a system producing for people, not 
for profit. 

StiH no contract at Uniroyal 

Detroit, Mich. — Our master contract expired here at 
Uniroyal on April 20 at midnight, and even though the 
vote to authorize a strike came out 2-to-l in favor of a 
strike, we are still working on a day-to-day basis. 

This is the first time I know of where a master 
contract was refused and we still didn’t go out on 
strike. Negotiations are still dragging on right now 
with no news of what’s going on, but plenty of rumors 
about different deadlines and different agreements. 

What is strange about this contract is the almost 
complete secrecy about everything that’s going on. 
None of us have any real idea of what is being negoti- 
ated or what’s in the proposed contract, except that the 
dispute right now has something to do with President 
Carter and his gang meddling in it with their wage 
guidelines. Even our committeemen don’t know what’s 
going on. But if it’s wage guidelines, then the Team- 
sters didn’t follow them and neither should we. 

Everyone is on edge, but with all the fooling 
around, more and more people are expecting a strike. 
There was rumor of a deadline last night, which didn’t 
happen, and another one is rumored for tonight. If 
there is a strike, it probably wouldn’t start until next 
week. Meanwhile we are waiting, day by day. 

— Uniroya] worker 


FROM THE 


Dodge Track 



■ 7 v yy 

Fleetwood 


Warren, Mich. — We have now heard that the Main 
hiding will stay open through May. Many workers 
ire shocked, though, when management announced 
April that 450 would be laid off in Main Building 
th the lines slowed down by only five trucks an hour. 

When hundreds of Truck plant workers were laid 
E in August, management slowed the Main Building 
e speed. But since then, the lines have gotten faster 
ain. Still, we’re stuck to the job standards they gave 
in August which require harder i work and fewer 
rkers. 

AS long as we don’t have any say in controlling 
s line speeds, the elections this month for stewards 
d committee won’t mean a thing. Neither will the 
:al and international contract bargaining. 

— Main building worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — The nationwide Teamsters strike 
d stopped the transportation of auto parts to the fac- 
ies and finished cars to the railroads. As a result, 
to plants everywhere were being closed down, but here 
th shifts continued to work full and half days because 
Dependents, scab truckers, were brought in 
Just what kind of picket line, if any, the striking 
amsters / have been limited to by Fitzsimmon’s “selec- 
e striking” strategy is not clear, but some auto workers 
re approached our local UAW officers and wanted to 
ow why they allowed the company to sneak scab trucks 
■ough the gates. Other workers, some from Trim and 
dy, said if there’s any problem with scabs coming 
ough Teamster picket lines, we should go out and 
n them to make sore no trucks come through the 
;es! ' 

The Teamsters strike meant a respite from the un- 
ling overtime we are doing — bringing scab trucks 
ant maintaining such overtime as well as hurting con- 
ct negotiations for Teamsters. Auto workers here have 
►wo solidarity with other workers in other ways too, as 
the gate drive for the striking farm workers. (See 
aders’ Views, p. 8 — Ed.) 

— South Gate worker 


Detroit, Mich. — I heard that a worker in the body 
shop had to walk off the job the other night just to 
get the relief he had coming to him. He was the odd 
man out, with no regular relief man, so the foreman, 
would send someone over to relieve him whenever he 
felt like it. Three or four times no one came at all 
before lunch, and this worker had both reliefs at the 
end of the shift. 

One night at 8:30 when the same thing was about 
to happen again, he just walked away and didn’t come 
back till after lunch His foreman called him and the 
committeeman in and chewed him out for walking off, 
but I notice he hasn’t missed a relief since. I’m sure 
the committeeman told him to listen to his foreman, 
but the union still hasn’t solved,, the problem by mak- 
ing sure the worker has a regular relief man. 

— Dept. 21 worker, second shift 

Ford Rouge 

Dearborn, Mich. — Most of us have heard reports 
about the UAW Convention held last week in Detroit, 
where a lot of rank-and-file workers brought up how 
retirees should be given more money and benefits (See 
Worker’s Journal, p. 1). 

This is not just because we feel sorry for the 
retirees, but because we see every day what it means 
to have to earn a living, which is so much less than 
what the bosses make, for 30 years of your life, or 
more, only to end up with a piddling limited income. 

As it is now in the plant, I don’t see many people 
around who are old enough to be close to retirement. 
And when you hear of a retirement dinner, there aren’t 
more than a few people on the list to be honored. 
Many people are forced to take an early medical retire- 
ment because on production,- the work load of the 
older workers never gets any lighter. Ford Motor Co. 
doesn’t 1 give consideration for years of service, or wear 
and tear on the body. All that matters is that you’re 
on the payroll like everybody else. 

— Rouge worker 


CITHELINE 



Shop problems 

>',y, ■ 

demand top 
UAW priority 


by John Allisop 

The UAW, in convention, at Det/oit’s Cobo Hall, 
received all power from the rank-and-file delegates to 
strike any one or all of the auto companies to gain 
economic justice for auto workers. 

UAW President Doug Fraser sounded the battle 
cry for the auto workers against President Carter and 
his wage guidelines. I’m not saying that Carter is a 
friend of labor, what I am saying is that the real enemy 
is GM, Ford, Chrysler and AMC. 

The number one demand this year is a cost of liv- 
ing provision for retirees, the second demand is a wage 
increase for in-plant workers, and there are others. 
But the fact is that working conditions, safety and pro- 
duction problems must be solved first — or the young 
workers will not live long enough to get retirement 
benefits. 

Retirees as well as workers in the shop know very 
well that it will take a lot more than a simple statement 
by Fraser for the government to “stay the hell away” 
from the negotiating table. The government is going to 
be looking at every move Fraser makes, and he knows 
it better than anyone else. 

As for the workers, their mood can be seen from 
the recent strike at Chrysler’s headquarters in High- 
land Park. Workers know their classification and what 
it pays, but management took the position that an 
engineer can go all the way down to do a janitor’s job 
as long as there is no engineering work to be done. A 
janitor, of course, can’t go up to do an engineer’s job. 

The result of all this was that engineers were be- 
ing shifted around to other jobs, and lower skilled 
workers were being bumped down and laid off. This 
situation was so bad that all the workers were united — 
the skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled. Even the local 
union. Local 212, sanctioned the strike ... a wildcat 
strike to begin with. 

The result was that the company backed off, and 
the strike was settled in favor of the workers. This is 
the place where the action is, in the shop, and it’s this 
kind of unity the UAW has to be able to get from the 
workers by what it will fight for, and not only when 
workers react against the oppression by the company. 


Life in my machine shop 

It runs better without bosses 

Galveston, Tex. — The metal shop where I have been 
working in Galveston was bought by a new owner about 
a month ago. The new owner has a very different ap- 
proach than the old one, though he is just as ignorant 
concerning the nature of the work. He decided that, 
among other things, we are going to mass produce 
winches and anchors. 

My workmate and I embarked on our new careers 
by completing our first anchor. As the work proceeded, 
the owner periodically appeared to ask how the job 
was going and to find out how many hours it took to 
complete. It took us 11 hours, except for the painting. 

At four o’clock his product was ready and he 
emerged to announce that henceforth we would reduce 
the labor time by cutting the components together in- 
stead of separately, and as he strolled away said: “You 
can go ahead and start on the next one.” We laughed 
at this ridiculous presumption and instead began putting 
up our tools. 

The same situation prevails in the machine shop. 
For labor the boss charges his customers $21 an hour 
while the top machinist’s pay is $8.50. There are four 
bosses in the office and altogether the company employs 
nine workers. Their profits are many times the amount 
of wages paid, yet they constantly and ineptly look for 
ways to cut “labor costs.” 

On the way home I said to one of the older machin- 
ists: “You know, I’ve often thought that workers could 
run a business without ‘management,’ and better.” His 
answer was a very short: “Sure!” I am sure, too, that 
the, concept of freely associated labor would become a 
reality were it not for the constant supervision and 
interference of “management” at the point of production. 

— Machinist, Texas 
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N&L Committees participant-reports 

Nationwide anti-nuclear demonstrations mark new protest stage 


(Continued -from Page 1) 

able risks associated with nuclear power, and the capi- 
talists’ industry in general. 

A woman speaker focused on the unity between 
feminism and anti-nuclear activity, since the two move- 
ments challenge attempts to dominate and destroy both 
other human beings and the natural environment. A 
Black woman spoke about poor people’s energy needs, 
and how a woman in California was shot by two police- 
men when she refused entry to the man who had come 
to shut off her power. 

A Native American talked of uranium mines on 
Indian reservations, where 50 percent of the radioactive 
ore is mined, and its direct link to high cancer increases 
in the Indian population. Other speakers linked the 
danger of nuclear power to the growing threat of nu- 
clear war. 

A speaker from News & Letters Committees placed 
the anti-nuke struggle in the context of worldwide move- 
ments for a totally new society. We as anti-nuke activ- 
ists are part of the “new passions and new forces” of 
our age, who have to listen also to the Reason of rank- 
and-file labor and the Black dimension. 

Participants here promised to extend the anti-nuclear 
struggle toward a nationwide rally in Washington, D.C. 
May 6, and then to civil disobedience at the Fermi 2 
reactor in Monroe, Mich, on June 2. 


New York, N.Y. — Over 2,000 New Yorkers spon- 
taneously took to the streets, March 30, to protest the 
Harrisburg disaster, displaying a striking sense of a new 
political re-awakening. 

The Shad Alliance had planned an anti-nuclear con- 
ference for that weekend, but a few hours before their 
planned Friday night keynote address, they decided to 
call a rally in Washington Square Park instead. When 
it began around 7 p.m. there were about 150 people, 
mostly radicals and anti-nuke, activists, but as the march 
wound its way up to Times Square the crowd grew to 
2,000 within a few hours. 

The marchers’ fighting mood took the demonstra- 
tion six miles up Manhattan’s west side, from Greenwich 
Village to Columbia University whose engineering de- 
partment stood poised to activate an experimental nu- 
clear reactor, Triga II, right on the edge of Harlem. 
Shortly after the rally, Columbia’s President McGill an- 
nounced he would “ask” the engineering department to 
reconsider its decision to activate Triga. 

On April 6, over 3,000 demonstrators gathered at 
the headquarters of Consolidated Edison, which operates 
two reactors at Indian Point, 25 miles from New York 
City, then marched on the office of Governor Hugh 
Carey. 

This march was also very spirited, despite icy winds. 
Much of the spontaneity of the March 30 action, how- 
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1,500 marched in N.Y. March 30 nuclear protest. 


ever, was missing, due to the heavy intervention of the 
vanguardist Left, who, equipped with bullhorns, domi- 
nated the rally in an attempt to “give direction.” 

The very thing that is "making this issue of nuclear 
power so important — masses coming out in opposition 
to the nukes, and opening doors to ever-new subjects' 
being drawn into it — is precisely what is drawing the 
radicals to it to take it over, convinced as they are that 
the fodder for a “new anti-war movement” is being 
supplied. j 

The thousands of students and workers, old and 
young, were talking among themselves about basic ques- 
tions like the direction of life in this country after Har- 
risburg, and spoke of being ready to involve themselves 
in new mass struggles. Is the Left ready for them? 


Chicago, HL — .In downtown Chicago on April 14, 
over 1,000 people marched and rallied against nuclear 
power. There are seven nuclear reactors, within 50 miles 
of Chicago and the movie “The China Syndrome” was 
based on an actual accident at the Dresden plant just 
outside the city. 

It was exciting to see people on the street join in 
the demonstration, including an over-the-road trucker I 
talked to who was just passing through. Though the 
slogans were limited to opposing nuclear power in favor 
of solar energy, talking to individual protestors revealed 
their interest went beyond the slogans, and many wanted 
more information about the Czechoslovakian dissidents 
who took their lives in their hands when they exposed 
a nuclear accident in their country. 

• 

San Francisco, CaL — In the wake of the nuclear 
disaster near Harrisburg, 25,000 people from all over 


Northern California turned out for a previously-sche 
uled rally on April 7, to protest the building of tl 
Diablo Canyon nuclear plant halfway towards L< 
Angeles. 

Along with the problems of cost-overruns, nuclei 
waste, plant-worker safety, and “human error” in fai 
safe systems, Diablo Canyon sits right near an acth 
earthquake fault. The Rancho Seco nuclear plant nei 
Sacramento is also under attack because it is identic: 
to the Three Mile Island facility. 

Many people expressed concerns that the real issr 
isn’t solar power over nuclear power, but the effei 
capitalism has on people’s lives when it controls an 
means of energy and production. The point was brougl 
up that the government wants to build solar-collectin 
satellites that would beam back vast amounts of mien 
wave energy to a selected spot on earth, disregardin 
the. possibility of the beam straying over a city or th 
fringe effects of that much concentrated energy. 

The Marxist-Humanist ideas of human power an 
thought being the answer to capitalism’s fragmentatio 
of people were well received by many. 

• 

San Onofre, CaL — Over 1,500 people rallied her 
on April 21, in protest against the San Onofre nuclea 
power plant. This plant, located just 25 miles north o 
San Diego, releases radioactive wastes into the air evey 
24 hours. The presence of this plant not only poses th 
threat of a disaster like Harrisburg, but can mean dis 
ease and slow death for the residents of the area righ 
now. 

There were people from all backgrounds: mer 
women, children; white, Black, Latino, Asian; profes 
sionals and workers; but most were young, and many hai 
been involved in the ecology movement. 

Some, including may of those not a part of any Lef 
group, were connecting nuclear power and nuclear arm 
aments with corporate interests and imperialism, recog 
nizin^ whose interests the government watches after. 

Perhaps what is most important about San Onofri 
are some of the activities of the construction worker 
who are preparing the site for an additional nuclea 
reacthr. Alter the Harrisburg disaster, they wanted ti 
know from the power company what procedures hai 
been prepared for their evacuation in the event of a 
nuclear accident. 

Several hundred showed up at a meeting to discus: 
this problem, despite threats by the company that the: 
would be fired. Some of the workers went to the loea 
TV station to tell of the problem, and the harassmen 
they were facing by the -company for wanting to discus: 
it. 

The question of health and safety can really become 
key. If the anti-nuke leaders would take that up, insteac 
of seeing the nuclear power construction workers as the 
enemy, they would get a very different response from 
these workers, and workers in all other industries woulc 
respond as well. 


Internationalism highlights German anti-nuclear march 



— Burckhard Kretschmanr! 


140,000 people converged on Hannover, West Ger- 
many March 31 from all across that country to protest 
the planned Gorleben nuclear waste disposal site. This 
largest demonstration in post-war German history in- 
cluded old as well as young, workers and people from 
rural areas as well as students. As they marched through 
the streets they chanted, “We ail live in Pennsylvania” 
and “Yesterday— Hiroshima, Today— Harrisburg, Tomor- 
row— Gorleben.” Banners hung from buildings pro- 


claimed: “Women against atomic power. We want life.’ 
One demonstrator wrote, after a minute’s silence for the 
deaths and dangers of atomic power the world over: 

But we are not only silent. 1 

We will also act. 

We are the sand in the machine of the rulers 
And these machines, these miserable machines 
i We will bring to a standstill^: 


I 
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Editorial Article 


The alternative te nuclear madness is social revolution 


by Olga Domanski, National Organizer, 

News and Letters Committees 

The outpouring of protest in the wake of the near- 
disaster at Harrisburg presents the anti-nuclear move- 
ment with the possibility of a whole new stage— the 
forging of real links with rank and file workers without 
which the movement cannot develop its revolutionary 
potential. 

Harrisburg has made it impossible for anyone to go 
on pretending that what Karl Marx wrote 135 years ago 
— “To have one basis for life and another for science 
is a priori a lie” — is abstract philosophy. It can now be 
seen by everyone as the concrete truth of .capitalist so- 
ciety. , The threat to the very existence of humanity 
comes not alone from nuclear war, but from the daily 
questions of life and death generated every day in 
every industry. 

A NEW DIMENSION OF PROTEST 

Thousands of ordinary people, many of whom had 
never participated in a demonstration before, have 
made known their determination that the nuclear mad- 
ness must end. San Francisco saw the largest anti-nu- 
clear rally ever held in the U.S. ? 20-30,000-strong pro- 
testing a proposed $1.4 billion nuclear plant at Diablo 
Canyon less than three miles from an active earthquake 
fault. Groton, Conn., witnessed 4,000 demonstrating at 
the General Dynamics plant against the launching of 
the first Trident nuclear sub, a weapon which deploys 
408 themonuclear warheads, each with a destructive 
force of five Hiroshima bombs. In West Germany, over 
100,000 filled the streets chanting: “We are all -Pennsyl- 
vanians!” — transforming J. F. Kennedy’s demagogic 
“Ich bin ein Berliner” into a genuine dimension of in- 
ternational solidarity. 

But the greatest protest — because it demonstrated 
the ground from which the “nuclear madness” stems — 
was the disclosure hy workers at the Three Mile Island 
(TMI) plant that they had been forced to work 10-hour 
shifts for 40 days straight prior to the accident, without 
* a single day off! Saying that they were telling report- 
ers about their conditions because they did not trust 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC), the work- 
ers revealed that safety procedures were consistently 
violated and workers punished with suspension for 
j. complaining about unsafe conditions. One worker sum- 
j med it up: “Risk this, risk that, do anything, but keep 
the electricity flowing.” Every worker knows that as the 
; “logic” of capitalism. 

t Indeed, the protesters at Groton, Conn,, learned that 
health and safety is the greatest concern of the General 
Dynamic workers — 50 percent of whom are reported to 
have “lung abnormalities” and are exposed to asbestos 
as well as low-level radiation. Other workers are asking 
I why there are no protests about the thousands of coal 
i miners who have been killed extracting that energy 


source. The truth is that there is no capitalist industry 
whose workers do not face daily conditions of death 
anl injury from toxic fumes, carcinogens, accidents or 
radiation — whether that be in the coal mines, in the 
textile plants, in the auto shops, or in the “factories in 
the fields”. 

Nor is there an industry that has not been allowed 
to foul the land, the seas and the air we breathe. It is 
not only the Hooker Chemicals and Plastics Corpora- 
tion which was allowed to dump its toxic wastes into 
the Love Canal of Niagara Falls for 20 years. There 
are over 40 million tons of toxic substances produced 
each year, nationally, which are dumped no one knows 
where. 

CAPITALISM'S DRIVE TO DESTRUCTION 

The “nuclear madness” we face is but the most 
catastrophic extension of capitalism’s drive to destruc- 
tion. There is no other word to describe Carter’s in- 
sistence, in the wake of TMI, on continuing to speed up 
the licensing of still more nuclear plants — despite the 
proof that neither the industry, the government, nor 
science knows what they are doing. 

• There is not a single step in the process that is 
safe in their hands — from the mining of the uranium 
to the disposal of the nuclear wastes that remain radio- 
active for 500,000 years, and that no onelknows what 
to do with. 

• There is not a single scientist who can say that 
any level of" radioactive exposure is safe. 

• There is not a single one of the malfunctions that 
combined to produce the TMI disaster that has not al- 
ready happened at one of the other 71 nuclear plants 
operating in the U.S. Nor is there a.single plant that 
has not had repeated accidents. An examination by the 
Associated Press of the NRC’s files for 1978, alone, dis- . 
closed no less than 2,835 incidents of what the NRC 
calls “reportable occurences” — that is, incidents that 


either violated commission rules or threatened public 
safety. 

The Russian minister of power and electrification 
has now also been forced to admit what everyone al- 
ready knew — that there have been “several accidents” 
-at Russian nuclear sites, including fires, an explosion, 
and radiation leaks. They, too, have every intention of 
pressing even more development. “No system is fool- 
proof,” is Kosygin’s anti-human verdict. 

WE NEED A TOTAL UPROOTING 

Only now, 20 years after the government assured 
Utah citizens that they had nothing to fear from the 
Nevada bomb tests, is the true toll in cancer deaths 
and the callous government cover-up — “We must not 
let anything interfere with this series of tests — nothing” 
— being exposed. 

For years, ordinary mortals were assured by the 
“nuclear priesthood” that nuclear reactors were not 
bombs and could not blow up. It was for good reason, 
as TMI proved, that nobody believed the scientists. The 
links are stronger than ever between the anti-nuclear 
and anti-war forces. New links have also been forged 
with the women's movement, the Native Americans 
(who have felt the most brutally the ravages of uranium 
mining and processing on their lands), and above all, 
rank and file workers. 1 

The national March on Washington, D.C. on May 6 
can mark a powerful new alliance of all of these forces 
and bring us to the threshold of a whole new stage IF 
it sees that the total disregard for human life that this 
barbarous system represents cannot be ended short of 
its total uprooting. Until then the demand to shut 
down the nuclear industry’s life-threatening plants is 
only a stop-gap measure. The only “safe energy source” 
that is a real alternative to the anti-human motive force 
of capitalism — whether in its private form as in the 
U.S. or its state-capitalist form as in Russia and China 
— is what Marx called “human power which is its own 
end.” 

No-one understood better u than Einstein that you 
cannot have “one basis for life and another for science”. 
It took capitalism from 1905 all the way to 1943 and 
World War II before his great discovery of the theory 
of relativity was finally developed. What could have 
produced a great energy ^ource for humanity was de- 
formed, instead, into the most destructive bomb the 
world had ever seen. “Everything has changed,” he 
said, at that moment, “but our mode of thinking. We 
drift toward unparalleled catastrophe.” 

What Harrisburg has made clear is that the main 
enemy— wherever you live — is in your own country. No 
foreign enemies or nuclear wars are needed to destroy 
us. The daily reality of the capitalist system is enough. 
Time is running out. It is up to us to make sure it is 
running out for capitalism and not for humanity. 



TWO WORLDS 


and China share global nuclear insanity 


(Editor’s Note: The world’s heightened concern 
over the nuclear madness of U.S. capitalism focuses at- 
tention on that of the other powers, Russia and China, 
as well. We reprint below brief excerpts from two ar- 
ticles by Raya Dunayevskaya written when Russian and 
Chinese bombs exploded over the world.) 

'■ -v ' '< * * * 

If This Isn't Madness, What Is it? 

On October 30 the 50 megaton bomb was exploded. 
If this isn’t madness what is it? . . . 

No doubt none of the Russian leaders, least of all 
Khrushchev, will rush to quote Dr. Pauling who says 
that a 50 megaton nuclear blast would cause 40,000 
babies to be born with physical defect's in the next few 
generations, produce bone cancer and leukemia among 
persons now alive, and pollute the atmosphere for 6,000 
years. Nevertheless the Russian masses will learn the 
truth. On what scale will they now weigh the 22nd Rus- 
sian Communist Party program promising utopia in 1980? 

The United States’ U-2 spy flight put an end to 
“the spirit of Camp David” while, the Congo crisis and 
the Cuban invasion produced a double-barrelled attack 
on the UN and the open challenge to the U.S. and its 
Monroe Doctrine. But all remained short of war even 
in Laos. (. 

The “comradely relations” in the Communist orbit, 
on the other hand, have been anything but peaceful. 
Their co-existence has erupted into open disagreement 
at Khrushchev’s initiative. It is obvious that Chou didn’t < 
have foreknowledge of the attack on tiny Albania which 
is, in fact, an attack on her mighty protector, China. 
If not only the “revisionists” (Yugoslavia), and the 
“anti-party” group in Russia, but also the “deviationists” 
(Albania) and “dogmatists” (China) must be attacked, 
isn’t it clear that the explosion of the bomb is not only 
to terrorize the outside world, but that part right inside 
the Communist orbit? 

So Sure does Khrushchev feel of his home ground 
that he publishes Chou’s criticism. It means also: “You 


haven’t heard the last of this yet. Wait till I sum up. 
Until I do, just listen to those nuclear blasts.” . . . 

If it isn’t madness, it is only because we live in the 
kind of world where the madmen in power are the 
ones who decide what is rational. ... 

An African from Southern Rhodesia I heard recently, 
speaking on the image the U.S. is creating of itself in 
Asia through Mississippi jungle justice against Freedom 
Riders, said: “You Americans see Communists behind 
every bush, and when we fight for our freedom, you 
ask us what we think about the space race with Russia. 
To us Africans that space race is really for the outer 
reaches of space — way out. We want freedom right here 
and right now on this earth.” 

News & Letters, 
Nov. 1961 

Mao's Bomb and Khrushchev's Fall 

In the short space of 18 hours the world scene has 
changed so radically that it’s very nearly beyond recog- 
nition. Or is it? China has exploded its first atomic bomb 
and, like all other destructive agents from United States 
imperialism to Russian state-capitalism, from McMillan’s 
Great Britdan (now Labor) to De Gaulle France, the 
claim has been that this flirtation with nuclear holocaust 
has all been “in the interests of peace.” At the same 
time China’s atomic explosion followed so closely upon 
the heels of Khrushchev’s fall from the seat of power 
that the Sino-Soviet conflict has overshadowed all other 
probable causes for the sudden shift in power from 
Khrushchev’s exercise of total power to the new “collec- 
tive leadership” of Leonid I. Brezhnev, as First Secretary 
of the Communist Party, and Alexei Kosygin as 
Premier ... 

What neither the Western experts nor the Com- 
munist totaiitarians are talking about is the one thing 
that is truly new In the situation leading up to Khru- 
shchev’s removal from power — his sudden decision to 
try for a new rapprochment with West Germany . . . 

The Chinese Communist Party immediately charged 


Khrushchev with a “sell-out” of East Germany to the 
West. We must keep this in mind when we read the 
official announcement from Peking on its atomic ex- 
plosion allegedly because “The United States is now 
putting nuclear weapons into the hands of the West 
German revanchists through the so-called multilateral 
nuclear force and thereby threatens the security of the 
German Democratic Republic and the other East Euro- 
pean Socialist countries.” It is to be doubted that East 
Europe will feel safe under Peking’s “atomic umbrella,” 
but Mao is not one to miss an opportunity to create 
distrust in Russia’s readiness to protect “the socialist 
countries.” . . . 

Whatever induced Khrushchev to . . . attempt a 
new type of relationship with West Germany, it couldn’t 
have been very popular either in Russia or in East Ger- 
many or in Poland. Indeed, no policy so quickly unites 
pot only Communists in Europe but Europe as a whole 
as fear of a rearmed West Germany. 

The new power struggle in Russia is, at the same 
time, a new stage for the struggle for world power, be- 
ginning with dominance over the Communist world. 
While it by no means excludes a rapprochement with 
China, this is quite unlikely at the moment. The point 
is that, again, all roads lead to Berlin. ... 

The irony of this is that the European Communist 
''parties so value the little independence they have 
gained by the Sino-Soviet rift not being settled that 
they are now questioning the method of Khrushchev’s 
removal. Such a skeptical attitude is hardly what 
Brezhnev counted on as a response to his first major 
public speech on Oct. 19, in which he promised that the 
party is striving for the unity of “the Socialist countries 
on a fully equal footing.” What the attitude, and the 
promise, do reveal is that the rise of the new ruling 
clique is only the beginning, not the end, of the divisive 
forces at work. 

News & Letters, 
Oct. 1964 






Editor’s Note: Space limitations prevent us from 
printing Raya, Dunayevskaya’s Political-Philosophic Let- 
ter on Iran in full and have forced us to eliminate, as 
well, all footnotes, despite their importance. Copies of 
the full letter, complete with those footnotes, are avail- 
able for $1, which includes postage and handling, from 
NEWS & LETTERS, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
48211. 

v , 5 * * * 

I. A Whole Host of Specters Haunting Khomeini's 
"Islamic Revolution" 

Dear Friends, 

A whole host of specters are haunting Khomeini’s 
“Islamic Republic” before ever it is officially established. 
There* is the specter of a full social revolution in the 
very unfoldment of the Iranian Revolution, which, after 
all, witnessed a series of the greatest, most powerful 
and sustained mass mobilizations for months on end 
before the three days of insurrection. Clearly, February 
9-12 had not only driven the Shah and his stooge, 
Bakhtiar, from the throne, but the manner in which 
the workers ended their general strike to return to work 
without returning their guns, as the Ayatollah had com- 
manded, showed that only Chapter 1 of the Revolution 
had ended. It put a special emphasis to the complaints 
of his appointed Prime Minister, Bazargan, about lack 
of production. As the Deputy Prime Minister, Entezan, 
put it: “Despite the Ayatollah’s commands, none pf the 
major industries in the country are functioning because 
the workers spend all their time holding political 
meetings.” 

As if Workers’ Councils, Neighborhood Committees, 
anjumeni, many new forms of spontaneous organization, 
and youth dominant in all, did not take on the apparition 
of a dual government, there came, with the celebration 
of International Women’s Day, a mass outpouring of 
women, bearing the banner, “We made the revolution 
for freedom, and got unfreedom,” which may very well 
have opened Chapter 2 of the Iranian Revolution . . . 

For five straight days the women continued their 
marches, and not only against Khomeini, but against 
Prime Minister Bazargan, and on March 10 held a 3-hour 
sit-in at the Ministry of Justice. Nor did they tolerate 
the mass media’s autocratic choice of what they would 
photograph, who they would give voice to, whom they 
would focus on. Instead of letting their protests go 
unrecorded, the women marched upon the mass media, 
thus exposing the fact that the censorship there is now 
almost as total as it was during the Shah’s dictatorship. 

Nor was the Ayatollah calmed by the fact that the 
Women’s Liberationists produced a schism in the 
Fedayeen (and to a lesser extent also in the Mouja- 
hideen). For, while a good part condemned the actions 
of the women2, others formed a human chain on both 
sides of the march to protect them from further harass- 
ment. That certainly was a great advance over the be- 
ginnings of the Portuguese Revolution in 19753 where 
the Left males attacked women’s demonstrations with 
impunity. 1979 in Iran showed, at one and the same 
time,; that male revolutionaries would not permit attacks 
on women 1 revolutionaries, and women were striking out 
on their own as a way of deepening the content of 
revolution . 

Under these circumstances of ever new forces of 
revolution, for male revolutionaries to disregard how 
total the revolution must be if it is to uproot the ex- 
ploitative, racist, sexist society, and once again try to 
subordinate women’s struggles as a “mere part of the 
whole” (as if the whole can be without its parts), is to 
play into the hands of the reactionaries, be that the 
“secular” Bazargan government, or the Ayatollah Kho- 



“revolution,” that is to say, confine it to where he can 
steal the fruit of the revolution — freedom — and leave 
the masses who made it at the bottom as- in any and all 
class societies. 

The schisms within the ruling class are not as irre- 
concilable as between labor and capital. Nor are they 
only a question of secular vs. theocratic rule. The fact 
that Khomeini nevertheless tried to keep some distance 
away from the planned March 5 celebration of the 12th 
anniversary of Mossadegh, who was the first to nation- 
alize the oil industry and shake up the Shah’s throne, 
throws a glaring light on what he intends to do with 
his so-called Islamic Revolution. Bazargan, who did sit 
on the platform, was not recognized as any voice of 
the 1951-53 revolt and thus was in no position to serve 
as any bridge between the dissident bourgeois liberal 
factions. Instead, the person who spoke first was Mossa- 
degh’s grandson, Hedayet Matine-Daftari, who criticized 
Bazargan’ s attack on the extension of democratic rights. 

More significant was the voice of the Ayatollah 
Teleghani who had broken with the Islamic Revolu- 
tionary Committee in late February, approved, instead, 
elected, not appointed, workers’ committees, thus making 
sure that the revolution does not stop at its very first 
step, the overthrow of the Shah. 

There is no point in underestimating the power of 
the Ayatollah Khomeini, who many are now treating as 
an Imam even if he has not exorcised those specters 
haunting his revolution. That counter-revolution is right 
within the Revolution. He knew how to bit at the women, 
mobilizing a few thousand to march with their chadors 
against the women who were protesting a great deal 
more than dress. 4 What the Women’s Liberationists 
learned here was that not all women are sisters. It is, 
after all, a slander to make it appear as if it were a 
mere question of women against men. “Sexual politics” 
is anything but that; the male chauvinism exposed, and 
that included of the Ayatollah Khomeini, was the limi- 
tations of the freedom of humanity, the abrogation of 
the civil rights — political, social, economic, intellectual, 
class. 

In the latter case — the most worrisome for the 
Ayatollah — it was the way the workers, in this case 
the printers, united with the Youth on what seemed 
most abstract — works on philosophy of revolution, on 
politics, strategy, on internationalism, to satisfy their 
thirst for knowledge of all to do with revolution. Thus, 
in the very midst of revolution when the general strike 
was at its height, the printers decided to work double 
shifts so that they could satisfy that thirst. As one 
eyewitness report describes it: “Books are flowing at the 
people as fast as soldiers’ bullets . . . they read every- 
thing about revolution. All Marxian books that have 
been translated into Persian are being reprinted and 
spread hand to hand and house to house: Capital, Paris 
Commune, Communist Manifesto, What Is To Be Done?, 
State and Revolution, Imperialism, Wretched of the 
Earth, Black Skin, White Masks, Dying Colonialism.”* 
A further account reported a new translation of Marx’s 
1844 Essay on Alienated Labor and innumerable leaflets. 

How idiotic indeed is the bourgeois press that keeps 
repeating old official (SAVAK?) figures that Marxists 
number but 2 percent of the population!* 


II. The Main Enemy Is Always At Home 

The workers in revolution need no “vanguard par- 
ties” to tell them that the main enemy is at home, that 
the conflict between labor and capital is irreconcilable, 
and that native capital- has such overwhelming tie-ins 
with imperialism that, if its life is threatened, the 
capitalists will certainly ask for imperialism to come to 
their aid in bringing on the full counter-revolution. But 
under no circumstances does that mean any slackening 
of the workers’ own self -activity, self-organization, self- 
development, thus deepening the revolution. Thus, no 
sooner had Bazargan tried to reassert his full authority 
by a takeover of the oil industry than some of the 
workers’ leaders at once resigned from the workers’ 
committees in protest. Listen to Mohammad Javad 
Khatemi’s appeal? “To All Oil Workers and Those Who 
Fight for Freedom”: 

After 90 days of our heroic strike, during which we 
have cut off all supplies of oil — the livelihood of the 
reactionary regime and of its imperialist backers — 
and by the bloody struggle of the people we have 
succeeded in overthrowing the Shah ... 

As a representative of the oil workers — the heart of 
our industry — and as one of the initiators of the 
strikes in the oil fields ... I am resigning because 
I can see that reactionary elements working under, the 
banner of Islam are consciously suppressing the peo- 
ple’s freedom and rights ... 

It was you workers who fought and suffered from 
sackings, imprisonment and the burnings of our homes 


responsibility to the whole of the people of Iran. My- 
self and other representatives who were responsible 
for leading your struggle know better than anybody 
that it was you yourselves that made the victory — not 
anybody else ... 

We db not accept any dictatorship and will always 
support those who fight for freedom ... We must 
remember and understand the nature of imperialism 
which still has everything in its hands. We must 
remember what happened in Portugal, Argentina and 
especially Chile. Until imperialism is completely 
smashed such things can happen again. 

* * * . / 

This type of worker opposition, if it will once again 
develop a mass base, is the way to stop the attempted 
counter-revolution, provided that we, as revolutionaries, 
in turn, do not forget that to speak only of anti-imperial- 
ism as if imperialism alone was responsible for the 
counter-revolution in Chile, in Argentina, or anywhere 
else for that matter, is a deviation. It is a deviation very 
welcome to and indeed calculated by the indigenous 
capitalists. That is to say, native rulers will say anything, , 
anything at all, so long as thereby the class strug^e at 1 
home can be subordinated to fighting everything “for- 
eign” as Enemy No. 1. What World War II showed us 
was that, outside of Hitler himself, none were more 
adept at playing the nationalist game than Peron, and, 
contrary to Hitlers, he succeeded in so fooling the Left 
with his “anti-imperialism” that many hailed him as a 
“revolutionary.” . . . 

Or look at the Trotskyists this very moment in 
Iran who, while correctly fighting U.S; imperialism, 
are so blinded by their position that Russia is still a 
“workers’ state” rather than the other nuclearly-armed 
power reaching for single world domination, that they 
only lay the ground for “The Vanguard Party” — Tudeh 
—who are even louder in their declamation against U.S. 
imperialism, as if it weren’t Stalin’s Russia that had occu- 
pied Iran at the end of World War II as U.S. imperial- 
ism and Great Britain helped keep Iran in tow during 
World War II. 

Or look at how Khomeini is using the slogan of 
anti-imperialism to usher in his bourgeois Islamic re- 
public, to keep Kurdistan within Iran rather than grant- 
ing the Kurds, and the many other minorities hungering 
for self-determination, their freedom ... 

As for the Iranian masses, they surely have no need 
of statistics’ to attest to their miserable conditions of 
labor and life. It is the urban poor, 70 percent of whose 
miserable wages — where they have them — go for rent, 
who were after all the ones to explode on February 11 
in Tabriz. What I am pointing to is that the Iranian 
Revolutibn started before the days of insurrection . . . 

Of course U.S. imperialism is the most gigantic, 
militaristic, nuclearly-armed Titan, in the world. Of 
course we, as American revolutionaries, must work to 
see that it never reestablishes itself in Iran or any- 
where else. And, of course, we must point to the fact 
that the rush to the present Middle East treaty was 
induced precisely by the fear of the consequences of 
the Iranian Revolution. ' o Nevertheless, we must not per- 
mit the indigenous Iranian counter-revolution to hide 
under the slogan of anti-imperialism, as some in the 
Left are trying to do by branding not only U.S. im- 
perialism but Kate Millett and, indeed, the whole wom- 
en’s revolutionary movement as if they are “agents of 
imperialism.”' i Nothing could assure the victory of the 
counter-revolution more than that kind of “anti- 
imperialism.” 

Let us, instead, turn to the genuine indigenous 
roots of a most unique revolution, the very one that is 
now being so bandied about as if the only point involved 
in it, great though that was for that year, was the Con- 
stitution of 1906. The Revolution lasted from 1906 to 
1911. We turn to this period not only for nationalism but 
internationalism, and not only for the past but the 
present. , 


III. Two Iranian Revolutions, 1906-11, and Today's 

One look at the 1906 Revolution '2 will reveal its 
two greatest features that today’s Islamic celebrants 
keep quiet about. One is its inspiration in the Russian 
Revolution of 1905.. Indeed, it was at the height, Novem- 
ber-December 1905, that the first general strike broke 
out in Teheran. While today Iran means oil, in 1905 it 
was Baku; Russia, that meant oil, and because thousands 
of Iranian oil workers were in Russia and were inspired 
by the Russian workers fighting Tsarism, they learned 
also about a very new form of organization — Soviets. 
This, then, was what became the form of spontaneous 
organizations in Iran as well. 

The; uniqueness in Iran was that what had started 
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Jobless Iranian workers 
demonstrate in Teheran 
as thousands more pro- 
test climbing unemploy- 
ment and defy fire of 
Islamic troops. (See “Our 
Life and Times,” p. 12.) 


out, indigenously enough, as a secret organization, be- 
came Anjumeni, a very nearly dual government — local 
units organized independently of the Shah and the 
Majlis by popular elections, defending their independ- 
ence on the ground that there was too much bureau- 
cratic corruption in the government. By 1907, these 
anjumeni were by no means limited to Teheran but 
functioned also in Tabriz, Enzelu, and not only in the 
towns, but spread to rural areas . . . 

It is true— and this uniqueness exists unto today 
and must under no circumstances be disregarded in 
coping with the ulemas, mullahs and ayatollahs— that 
the religious leaders sided with the revolution, or at 
least its first stages. As against Russia where, though 
Father Gapon had triggered the opening of the Revo- 
lution when his r: irch to the Tsar’s Palace was trans- 
formed into Blooey Sunday in January, 1905, by the 
Cossacks firing into the march, the Greek Orthodox 
Church sided with the Tsar, the religious leaders in Iran 
went with the Iranian masses both in opposing Russian 
domination and demanding the Shah grant a Constitu- 
tion and allow them to establish a Majli (Parliament). 

But even here we must see the negative features. 
For the first chapter, the one so celebrated now, the De- 
cember 1906 Constitution, limited the Shah’s power and 
produced a Majli. There then followed many spontane- 
ous organizations hat worked independently of it. Once 
the Majli convened, the religious leaders began moving 
away from any t ass struggle. By October 1907, the 
Amendments the ’ ajli passed restored many powers to 
the Shah, especiall the supreme command of the armed 
forces so that one could hardly call him just a figure- 
head ... 

Now, it is the difference between the December 
1906 Constitution and the October 1907 Amendments 
which point not just to the duality in the Sh’ite leader- 
ship in various periods within an ongoing revolution. It 
points as well to today: the March 30 plebiscite staring 
us in the face. Khomeini-Bazargan must not succeed 
just because they will have won so fake an “election.” 
Yet we cannot entertain any illusions. It will be much, 
much harder for revolutionaries to function. The im- 
minent counter-revolution is being institutionalized . . . 


I V. Where To Now? 

Each revolution discloses something new and unique 
and challenging. The new in the Iranian Revolution re- 
veals both Jiew strength and new weakness. Surely the 
sustained mass mobilizations in so despotic a land, armed 
to the teeth and primed by Nixon since 1972 to take 
over the US. policeman’s beat for the whole Middle 
East, was nothing short of a miracle, especially when 
you consider that the Shah extended that Great. Illusion 
to believe he \vpuld be pivotal to the final confronta- 


tion between the tw6 nuclear Titans: the U.S. and 
Russia. Moreover, they were so spontaneous that even the 
Left that always likes to take credit for vanguardism 
had to admit that not only were they not organized by 
any party 1 , but they seemed to be organized by “nobody”. 

Yet it would be wrong to think either that it was 
only spontaneity that was at work, or that “nobody” 
organized it. Were it so, Khomeini, for whom one mil- 
lion poured out to welcome back, could not proceed so 
brazenly and so rapidly to try to saddle the Revolution 
with what he calls “Islamic Republic” and “Islamic 
moral code,” which we already saw at work not only 
against the women but against' the life style of a whole 
new generation of revolutionary youth who are the very 
heart of this revolution. 

Nor should we entertain any illusion about the 
“superiority” of the secular middle-class intellectuals 
who think that because they see Khomeini as “symbol, 
not philosopher of revolution”, that some “greater intel- 
lectual” than he will win in the end. There is but one 
grain of truth in that pretention, and it concerns, not 
intellectuals, but/theory. There is no doubt that the 
great weakness of the movement now, and not only in 
Iran, is the lack of theory, a theory stemming from a 
philosophy of total liberation such as was and is Marx’s 
Humanism, his whole new continent of thought from the 
moment he broke from bourgeois society in 1843 until 
his death, 1883, that is to say, from his Humanist Essays 
through Capital and the Paris Commune to his Ethno- 
logical Notebooks. 

It took nothing short of the First World War and 
the collapse of the established Marxist (Second) Inter- 
national before Lenin recognized that, without philos- 
ophy, without the dialectics of liberation in thought as 
well as in fact, a Marxism reduced to economics was 
inadequate. In any case, what is most relevant for today, 
and not only for Iran, is to do away with elitism and 
such quick slogans as the need for an “April Thesis” 
to “rearm the party,” as if that meant Trotsky’s theory 
of permanent revolution with its built-in underestima- 
tion of the revolutionary role of the peasantry.' 5 

Trotsky’s illusion that the April Thesis meant Len- 
in’s “acceptance” of Trotsky’s theory of permanent revo- 
lution notwithstanding, the real relevance of an “April 
Thesis” for the transition period now in Iran is not the 
forced identity with that theory that Trotsky built up. 
Rather, the plain facts of how it came to be is what we 
hope will help the Iranian comrades work out on the 
basis of the. indigenous and the new, the revolutionary 
national and international forces of revolution, their 
path to social revolution, their move from “February” 
not only to April but to “October.” 

It was the shock of the simultaneity of the outbreak 
of World War I and the collapse of the Second Inter- 
national that compelled Lenin to return to Marx’s ori- 
gins in the Hegelian dialectic and see that, without it, 
Marxism was reduced to vulgar materialism. He refused 


to stop with mere exposure of the betrayal. Rather, with 
Capital in hand as well as the political thesis of the 
need to “Turn the Imperialist War into Civil War,” 
Lenin delved into Hegel’s Science of Logic. Of all the 
revolutionary Marxists — Luxemburg, Trotsky, and many, 
many others — Lenin alone decided that first of all he 
must reorganize his own method of thinking and doing. 

In a word, before the April Thesis was and could 
have been written, there came, first, Lenin’s Philosophic 
Notebooks (precisely, his Abstract of Hegel’s ‘Science 
of Logic’). Then he worked out his theory of Imperial- 
ism 16 — his confrontation with the new state of econ- 
omy — monopoly capitalism on the way to state-monop- 
oly-capitalism, not outside of its relationship to the 
proletariat but as related to the transformation into 
opposite of a section of the proletariat that did gain 
from capitalism’s extension into imperialism. Thirdly, 
and above all, came a real live revolution — the Irish 
Easter Rebellion, 1916 — which gave a new dimension to 
the “National Question” as self-determination, as “the 
bacillus” of proletarian revolution. 

Finally the determinant emerges for that proletari- 
an revolution — State and Revolution (originally called 
“Marxism and the State”) — and only after that could 
Lenin “rearm” the Party. Far from that producing any 
sort of debate about dictatorship of the proletariat, or V- 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, what 
resulted — and where we should begin — is “All Poorer to 
the Soviets,” that is to say, all power in the hands of 
the masses, their forms of organization, their control of 
production and the state, their smashing of the bour- 
geois state, and by working out a new relationship of the- 
ory to practice,, and the movement from practice to the- 
ory, the establishment of new human relations. We have, 
after all, 62 additional years of experience, have seen 
Russia and China also become transformed into their 
opposite, with both vying for U.S. imperialism’s alliance! 
Surely we cannot behave as if nothing had happened in 
all those decades of maturation, aborted revolutions as 
well as revolutions transformed into opposite. 

There is no way to extend and deepen the revolu- 
tion if Bazargan is allowed to reduce to a consultative 
role the function of the committees organized by the 
workers to run the plants and offices. The fact that the 
Prime Minister feels impelled to take to the air waves 
to declaim against what he calls “the dangerous logic 
of soviets” further exposes his capitalistic fear of the 
elemental passion for freedom released by the ongoing 
revolution. Ayatollah Khomeini’s stopping the revolu- 
tionary tribunals against the Shah’s most -powerful and 
vicious henchmen in the SAVAK-and in the government 
has focused on just how rapidly he is turning the clock 
back, and by no means only at the expense of the 
women’s freedom. Those acts of retrogression are not 
only dangerous logic. They are acts of outright counter- 
revolution. Let us extend our solidarity to the embattled 
revolutionaries — the new generation of revolutionary 
students as well as workers; Women’s Liberationists as 
well as national minorities fighting for self-determina- 
tion. Let us extend the activities here to stop the inter- 
fering hand of U.S. imperialism hungering for oil and 
the strategic location for its nuclear global aim. 

The struggle continues. ; V‘ 

Raya Dunayevskaya 
Detroit, Michigan 
March 25, 1979 


WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves forms of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be heard, and the unity of work- 
er and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, 
could be worked out for our age. A Black produc- 
tion worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National^ Chairwoman, 
Raya Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy 
and Revolution and Marxism, and Freedom which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Human- 
ism for our age internationally, as American Civil- 
ization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, 
racist, sexist society, we participate in all freedom 
struggles and do not separate the mass activities of 
workers, Blacks, women and youth from the ac- 
tivity of thinking. We invite you to join with us both 
in the freedom struggles and in working out a 
theory of liberation for our age. 
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CHINA-VIETNAM 


The Chinese invasion of Vietnam sent 
shudders down the spine and brought 
sadness to the eyes — at least for some- 
one like myself who had first tasted 
revolutionary politics as a member of 
the 1960s anti-Vietnam War movement. 
Why must Vietnam once again suffer in- 
vasion and destruction — a small country 
which had to fight the French, the Jap- 
anese, the American and now the Chinese 
imperialists. Hopefully, the events will 
force some on the Left to reorganize 
their thought — and not just jump from 
support of China to calling Vietnam 
“vanguard of the world revolution.” 
Rather it is a time to re-examine rival 
philosophies of revolution: Maoism vs. 
Marxist-Humanism. 

The Chinese invasion of Vietnam is 
not a break with Maoism but merely 
Maoist China’s coming of age in a state- 
capitalist world. Its true opposite lies 
not in Hanoi or Havana or Trotskyist 
tail-ending, but in the new beginnings 
trying to unfold in the Iranian revolu- 
tion and in the mass discontent and rest- 
lessness after Mao’s death in China. 

Kevin Barry 
New York 

* * * 

I was pleased and excited to see the 
“ad” for Marxist-Humanist material on 
China in the March issue, much of which 
I didn’t know existed. It is very startling 
to see that it was at the very beginning 
of the Sino-Soviet Conflict in 1960 that 
Raya Dunayevskaya posed the question 
“Can there be war between Russia and 
China?” News & Letters readers were 
surely not taken by surprise by China’s 
attack on Vietnam, as so many others 
were. As the crisis becomes deeper 
Marx’s ^ Capital and Today’s Global 
Crisis becomes more important to under- 
stand. Without Marx’s philosophy of revo- 
lution you end up either touting Mao to 
the skies, or saying “Up with Khomeini.” 

Student 
New York 

DOLLAR GAS 


ment’s own dean Air Act to win a stay 
in the stripmimng of their reservation. 

It is not just a question of the destruc- 
tion of Indian culture and life. All who 
oppose capitalism — workers (especially 
oil, chemical and atomic workers, and 
miners), anti-nuke youth, and Indians 
who may well be all of the above — need 
each other’s contributions to create new 
ideas and forms of revolution. I wish 
Peter Mallory would take up “Native 
Americans and Energy” in a future 
column. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

• 

U.S. JUSTICE 

I don’t know much of what Judge 
Bruce Wright stands for or doesn’t stand 
for, but I do know that the attacks on 
him for releasing, without bail, a Black 
man accused of stabbing a police officer, 
come from just plain racism. I thought 
a man was innocent until proven guilty 
in this country, but it’s not so if you’re- 
a black man. After Judge Wright re- 
leased him, they discovered the cop was 
slashed with a broken bottle, when they 
earlier said the man arrested had stabbed 
him with a pen knife! White police are 
killing Black youth by the dozen every 
year, and they are freed. People in this 
city are not going to take that kind of 
thing any longer. 

Black Stockman 
New York 

* * * 

Currently there is a court proceeding 
in Houston that could be significant 
though I doubt it is getting wide cover- 
age, since it is hardly prominent even 
here. A Mexican Marxist, Hector Marro- 
quin, who is charged with a 1974 murder 
and terrorist activities in Mexico, has 
requested political asylum in the U.S. 
He contends (and seems to have proved 
it, from newspaper accounts) that he 
was in the U.S. at the time of the mur- 
der. Witnesses have testified to exten- 
sive political repression and torture of 
prisoners in Mexico, and he contends,, 
with good reason, that this will be his 
fate if he is refused asylum. Today, 
April 12, a ruling was handed down and 


mean a “large number for a limited 
time” — about 7 weeks’. 

Abused 

Chicago 

* * * 

Marx was 17 years dead when the 
Labour Party was founded. Callaghain, 
like those before him, have seen to it 
that it is not an anti-capitalist party. 
Workers are regarded as voting animals. 
Cabinet rule is more useful to capitalism 
than even the monarchy, the House of 
Lords and the Privy Council. 

Yet, as Engels said, socialism is innate 
with the working class. The five percent 
wage limit put forth by Callaghan has 
been blown to smithereens by the work- 
ers. The demand for a shorter working 
week is not in the settlements. Too often 
it is seen only as being related to the 
issue of unemployment. It is not seen 
as connected by Marx to freedom and 
human emanicipation. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 

• 

FARMWORKERS STRUGGLES 

The 5,000 lettuce workers of the Ini- 
perial Valley in California, members of 
the UFW, have been on strike since Jan- 
uary to win better wages and improve 
their working conditions. The average 
farmworker earns only $6,000 per year, 
which is $700 below the government’s 
poverty level for a family of five. 

The growers have instituted a cam- 
paign of lies to discredit the farmwork- 
ers’ demands, and have resorted to scab 
labor to bring in the winter harvest. The 
growers have recruited undocumented 
workers, who are poorly fed, housed and 
paid, to break the strike. 

Currently there is a boycott against 
scab lettuce, and because one of the II 
struck growers, Sun Harvest, is a sub- 
sidiary of United Brands, which sells 
Chiquita bananas, the UFW is in addi- 
tion calling for a boycott of Chiquita- 
brand bananas. Active boycott support 
will help show the growers the support 
the farmworkers have. 

UFW Supporter 
Los Angeles 


Farm workers who struck the Ohio 
tomato fields last summer have vowed to 
take their campaign to the cities if their 
struggle for improved wages and work- 
ing conditions is not settled by the end 
of this summer. The farm workers are 
demanding that the giant tomato proces- 
sors, Campbell's and Libby’s, who con- 
tract directly with the tomato growers, 
make up the difference in wage and 
benefits increases from what the growers 
now pay. The strikers are also demand- 
ing that the processors pay for a retrain- 
ing program for farm workers thrown 
out of work by mechanized harvesters. 

Right now, the farm workers and the | 
Farm Labor Organizing Committee 
(FLOC) are asking their supporters to 
actively support the boycott against all 
Campbell’s and Libby’s, and its parent- 
company, Nestle’s, products. For a com- 
plete boycott list and for ^information on 
forming a boycott committee in your i 
locality, call or write FLOC, 714% St. 
Clair, Toledo, Ohio, (419) 243-3456. 

Farmworker Supporter 
Detroit 

* * * 

The change of attitude among workers 
in the South Gate Plant was very evident 
at the recent gate drive held in support 
of farm workers. Over $1400 was raised 
and this was a one-day, mid-week gate 
drive 'before payday. We have never gone 1 
above $1,000 before, even when the 
drive was held after pay day. 

GM Worker 
South Gate, Cal. 

• 

ALBERT EINSTEIN 

The centennial of Albert Einstein’s 
birth has seen special mention of this 
great genius in the press, radio, TV, 
and schools — they even issued a special 
stamp in his honor. The one thing they 
all conveniently made sure not to men- 
tion was that he was a committed and 
outspoken socialist — and one who did 
not equate “a planned economy” with .< 
a new society, but was concerned, above 
all, with how the rights of the individual 
would be constantly protected. He would 
have loved News & Letters. 

Supporter 

Philadelphia 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANTI-NUCLEAR MOVEMENT 

A lot of young people from Sweden 


The workers in our plant didn’t think 
much of Carter’s claims to have brought 
peace to the Middle East. They kept 
asking how many are they going to let 
die for $1 a gallon gasoline? 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I watch the tankers heading to Mexico 
with U.S. gas, look at people while I wait 
in line for my 90<z a gallon gas, and 
wonder: When will we all realize it will 
only get worse as long as we allow this 
capitalist system of profits/ to exploit 
us? 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 

• 

INDIANS AND ENERGY 

I was disappointed that Peter Mallory’s 
article in the April issue did not discuss 
the Native Americans’ resistance to ex- 
ploitation by the energy companies. When 
you consider how small a minority In- 
dians are in America, and how divided 
and fragmented their movement has be- 
come, it is amazing how much their 
struggles have set back the march of the 
energy companies. Two examples: 

In Alaska, 90 percent of the land is 
still in dispute as to whose it is and the 
government is rushing to set up phoney 
“autonomous corporations” and rush to 
a cash settlement. The Northern Chey- 
enne have recently used the govern- 


he will not be granted asylum. The 
meaning is clear. The U.S. will not be 
a refuge for Mexican revolutionaries. 

Concerned 

Texas 

ECONOMIC REALITY 

Last month you forgot to mention that 
the $65 a month my friend gets for food 
from welfare is for her and also her two 
growing children. The food lasts her a 
week or so, and then she’s on her own 
until the next month. A neighbor here 
gets $10 a month for herself and her 
baby — that’s it. There are people starv- 
ing right in this country and you can 
bet something’s going to happen. 

Reader 
New York City 

* * * 

Last fall Congress rewrote the CETA 
program so that no one can keep a CETA 
job for more than one and a half years. 
In their zeal to reduce the costs of do- 
mestic programs, Congress also man- 
dated that the average wage for CETA 
jobs be slashed to $7200; in many cities 
and counties, it is to be even lower. The 
Carter administration has just figured 
out that one and a half years ends, for 
a huge number of CETA workers, on 
Sept. 30 — just six weeks before the elec- 
tion. I’m betting that the “limited num- 
ber” of people who can be granted a > 
stay of execution will be reinterpreted to 


The anti-nuclear issue is not a new one 
here in Sweden. It was a major factor 
in the 1976 elections. Most of the youth 
who are political want to be part of this 
movement. I want to examine what con- 
nection can be made between Marxist 
theory and the ecology movement. After 
30 years of advocating nuclear power, 
the Social-Democratic Party now says it 
is against it. They are doing this be- 1 
cause the anger after Harrisburg is so 
great. 

Anti-nuke Activist 
Sweden 

* * * 

The nuclear power issue is important 
to me as a high school student because 
nuclear power represents a threat to 
my life and future. For the past year 
I have been working against nuclear 
power by educating myself about the is- 
sues involved and trying to educate the 
public. 

As a result of Harrisburg, more people 
my age are becoming involved in the 
fight against nuclear madness. Now it 
is important to establish contact with 
local anti-nuke groups and form con- 
tacts with other student groups. We 
can stop the nukes by acting now be- 
fore it’s too late to act! 

High School Activist 
New York 


and Denmark came down for a huge 
anti-nuclear rally here in Hannover. But 
the police made it very difficult for 
French supporters to cross the border 
and join us. The police are very repres- 
sive against the movement, which calls 
into question the whole Social-Demo- 
cratic leadership and political structure. 
Recently there have been many trade 
unionists and workers taking part in the 
demonstrations and rallies that are go 1 
ing on all over the country. I’m very 
excited about the movement I see grow- 
ing now in the U.S. 

Student 
West Germany 

* * * 

Practically every blind person I know 
is talking about how that official from 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission de- 
scribed his inability to solve the situation 
at Three Mile Island. He said, “We were 
like a couple of blind men staggering 
around in the dark trying to make de- 
cisions.” We’ve gotten used to sighted 
people talking about us not being able 
to walk or “falling into ditches.” That’s 
bad enough. Hut the idea that the lack 
of a mere physical sense would have 
anything to do with the ability to think 
shows how little they think of anybody 
in the society. 

Blind Artist 
Detroit 
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New strikes are US workers' answer to raging inflation. Carter wage plan 


^ ' (Continued from Page 1) 

of all food has shot up 23 percent, meat 45 percent, 
and hamburger an incredible 110 percent! For millions 
of workers and unemployed, beef lias now become a 
rare, luxury item in the week’s menu. 

As for oil products — even before Carter’s deregula- 
tion plan— unleaded gasoline has reached $1.00 a gallon 
in several U.S. cities already, with the rest sure to 
quickly follow. And home heating bills this winter 
soared to $300 a month for many workers in the North- 
east. 

It is no wonder that even the most entrenched la- 
bor bureaucrats are now rushing to denounce the seven 
percent wage guidelines, and their curator, Albert 
Kahn. The UAW’s Doug Fraser shouted at that union’s 
bargaining convention his demand that Carter “stay 
the hell away” from upcoming auto negotiations — but 
only after more than 1,000 furious retirees had picket- 
ed the convention, demanding cost-of-living raises in 
their pension checks. What the retirees are feeling — 
even more than those still at work — is the fantastic 
drop in real wages of 15 percent for U.S. manufactur- 
ing workers since 1967, a plunge that has actually ac- 
celerated since the start of the recession in 1974. 

Under such conditions, it is obviously difficult for 
Carter’s spokesmen to sell his policies on wages. Thus, 
Kahn blurted out his view that the latest figures on 
corporate profits were a “catastrophe,” since they 
showed that far from the fourth quarter 1978 profits 
increases of 26 percent being a fluke, they were precise- 
ly what continued in the first quarter of 1979. Nothing 
like it had been seen since the Korean War profiteering 
of 1950. For some of the corporate giants, even those 
fat increases were exceeded. B. F. Goodrich refused its 
workers a 10 percent hike, while upping its profits 68 
percent. And Occidental Petroleum, first of the oil 
leaders to report, skyrocketed 174 percent! Despite such 
stark realities, Carter is still playing political games 
both with domestic oil decontrol and with his wage 
controls, incredibly trying to convince all that workers’ 
wage demaijds are the cause of inflation. 

INFLATION S ROOTS IN VIETNAM 

While Carter is certainly not blameless for the 
mess in which the economy finds itself 27 months after 
he took office,, the greater truth is that the current 
runaway inflation, without any real growth, and with 
fully six million unemployed, has its roots in the Viet- 
nam War. It is high time that we came to grips with 
the fact that that war not only destroyed Vietnam, but 
the U.S. economy as well. It has never recovered. 

From the massive war production at the height of 
the Vietnam War, through the billions lavished on nu- 
clear “delivery systems”, to the latest planning for neu- 
tron bomb deployment and the resurrection of the draft, 
the military cancer continues to expand, while every 
human service and program is being cut back. 

Nevertheless, the fact is that war production is 
not production at all. Nothing is built; no capital is 
accumulated, only destruction is the result. That it is 
simply added to the burden workers have to bear as 
inflation and taxation, is still not only not grasped by 
many bourgeois economists, but by many who consider 
themselves Marxists as well. 

'The Deerhunter': a racist, 

“The Deer Hunter”, winner of the Academy Award 
this year as “Best Picture”, is frightening because it 
dulls the senses through stunning photography and one 
Shock scene after another. It is a story of five steel 
workers in a Ukranian community in a steelmill town 
in Pennsylvania, three of whom decided to go to Viet- 
nam to fight.' „ ' 

From the opening scene of a big truck barreling 
down this small, hilly town; to the shots in the steel 
mill of workers in metallic hoods and protective cover- 
ing with molten steel flowing and hot fire piercing the 
screen; to the Russian wedding scenes; to beautiful 
mountain scenes; to the lightening quick transfer to a 
Vietnam landscape with a Viet Cong soldier grenading 
South Vietnamese women and 1 children; to the very last 
— the characters appear to have no relationship to peo- 
ple and events around them. Only in the torture scene 
is the relationship made clear that you are supposed to 
hate the torturers, that is, the Vietnamese. 

Photography is used as practically the only method 
of telling the tale. You knew they were steel workers 
from the shots in the steel mill. They speak not one 
word of the heat and dirt and danger of the mill. 
Wien one main character says (of the town), as he 
and his best friend are lying naked in a darkened street 
after the wedding (with the steel null as the back- 
ground), that he “loves this place,” you wonder why? 



Over 3,000 lettuce farmworkers, on strike since 
January, march with supporters through the 
streets of Salinas, Cal. 


This, despite the fact that Marx put it clearly 
enough as he neared the conclusion of his greatest 
work, Capital: “The only part of the so-called national 
wealth that actually enters into the collective posses- 
sions of modern peoples is — their national debt.” (Kerr 
edition, p. 827.) In the U.S. today, that debt has 
reached an astronomical $800 billion. 

So blinding to some has been capitalism’s ability to 
contain economic crises as recessions, rather than 
plunging back to levels of the Great Depression, that 
even this perverted military destruction-machine is seen 
as a stabilizing force. The British “unorthodox” Trots- 
kyist, Tony Cliff, for example, sees in this “permanent 
arms economy” the explanation of state-capitalism’s 
survival since World War II. 

The exact opposite is the case. So ridden is to- 
day’s world with inflation, recession, low growth rates, 
and, above all, with the falling rate of profit, that the 
economy is literally never out of trouble, while at one 
and the same time, the globe is never free one single 
day from wars and the threats of wars. So permanent 
have the crises become that our 1976 prediction is far 
more evident today; “There will be no next boom.”* 

TURMOIL— IN EUROPE AND IN USA 

In the past month, the resurgence of economic 
turmoil, especially double-digit inflation, has forced the 
fall of governments in Britain, Italy and Canada. And 
in France, where Giscard remains in power, more than 
one million are jobless, and steelworkers demonstra- 
tions penetrated even into the center of Paris. 

For Carter, all eyes are already on 1980 — how to 
“manage” the economy to win re-election. A hint of 
how bankrupt that effort will be was provided this 


* For the full analysis of both capitalist economics 
and “Marxists” like Ernest Mandel as they face our 
post-war world in crisis, see Marx’s Capital and 
Today’s Global Crisis, by Raya Dunayevskaya. 
Included is her seminal analysis of all three volumes 
of Marx’s Capital. Available from News & Letters, $2. 

macho, anti-worker movie 

Is it because of the people, the horrible workplace, or 
what? What else can you think — it must be because 
it is America! 

The movie is rampant with what is supposed to be 
male chauvinism of workers, and it is rampant with 
racism. History slowly seeps back, and you say, “Hey, 
it was the U. S. Army that had its My Lais,” and a 
world-famous photo of a South Vietnamese officer with 
his pistol to the temple of a prisoner of war, dispensing 
“justice” on the spot, may race through your brain. 

In the movie, scenes of refugees streaming onto 
the country roads are just so many faces. No attempt 
is made to show what life has been for them. A good 
third of the movie is spent showing what appears to be 
an insane fascination with corrupt Vietnamese men 
playing Russian Roulette. Bodies are piled high as the 
losers die, and you are shown that Asian life is cheap! 

By omission — that is, the characters do not speak 
of anything — this film tries to tell you that American 
workers are backward, male chauvinists and racists. The 
makers of this movie may say they were just “telling 
a story,” no more, no less. But there is something 
called the environment of the mind, and the Academy, 
in choosing the ailing John Wayne to present the award, 
says more than the deer and the hunters combined. 

—Angela Terrano 


month by the leaked White House program to win the 
Black vote; 1) make a few prominent Black appoint- 
ments to Federal jobs; and 2) give several million in 
new government contracts to Black-owned buanesses. 

This, while Black family income compared to whites 
has dropped to its lowest level since 1959; and addle 
Black unemployment is nearly three times the rate in 
the white population. Very quietly, the Admirrisfrattan’s 
economists have now set the “realisable’* goal of “full 
employment” at 5.1 percent, and, at' the same time, 
concluded that even this figure— nearly five million 
jobless — is “not a currently attainable target”! 

Such policies make it certain that the Black mass 
revolt, which has ever been the touchstone of American 
history, remains ready to explode. What is also now a 
very real possibility, is that they will he joined by 
rank-and-file labor, Black and white, whose wages and 
conditions of labor 'are intolerable. One year after Urn 
great miners’ strike, the same daily threat of death 
prevails in the mines. And for workers in many in- 
dustries, today’s reality can be described as “Lethal at 
work, scrape by at home”. At Detroit’s Uniroyal plant 
this month, tire builders, disappointed on hearing that 
their strike was postponed, were saying, “Let’s walk out 
anyway. At least it would get us out of tout keShtfe.” 

With such attitudes all over the country, the Carter 
administration is nervously looking ahead to upcoming 
contracts in the garment, electrical, chemical and auto 
industries. Confrontations are assured between the ad- 
ministration and its corporate allies, and those deter- 
mined neither to be starved out, nor blown to bits. 
Their struggle is one to create a human world of roar 
son, instead of the nightmare madness in which mass 
unemployment and nuclear terror are considered as 
normal and even necessary. 


AS OTHERS SBB US 

Filosofia y Revolution 

Filosofia y Revolution: de Hegel a Sartre y de Marx 
a Mao, de Raya Dunayevskaya. (Mexico: Siglo XXI, 1977). 

Filosofia y Revolucion shows the importance of the 
dialectical method of Hegel and emphasizes the notion 
of negativity . . . The author makes a critical and rigor- 
ous exposition of the meaning of the Hegelian dialectic 
and the decisive influence it exerted on the thought of 
Marx and Lenin ... 

Dunayevskaya sees, in all the works of Marx, a 
continuity of humanistic and dialectical principles, 
through which she opposes the division between a young 
Marx and a mature (“scientific”) Marx, which permits 
her to argue with the French philosopher. Loins Alt- 
husser. With an extensive store of information, the 
author shows us the changes in Lenin and the gradual 
bureaucratizing degeneration of the Soviet State. The 
actual practice of those so-called Communist countries 
causes Dunayevskaya to see. in them a “state-capitalism” 
that doesn’t correspond to the liberating, humanist and 
critical aims of Marxism. 

The dialectical perspective that links theory and 
praxis permits the author to analyze critically such im- 
portant phenomena as Maoism and the proletarian cul- 
tural revolution, Sartrean existentialism and its relation 
with Marxism, the struggle for independence of the 
African countries. The history of the most recent years 
shows the growing desire to regain the actual aspirations 
of the oppressed, be they of the East or of the West. 

For instance, the rebellions of 1956 in Hungary, of 
1968 in Czechoslovakia and Paris, the Blade movement 
in the USA, the struggles for women’s liberation, the 
movements of workers’ control and workers' councils. 
For Dunayevskaya, Marxism is the revolutionary phil- 
osophy that takes up practice and guides it, but never 
reduces or obscures it — Marxist-Huroanism that opposes 
the petrification of theory and praxis. 


Jan. 22, 1979 Virgiiio Torres 

Uno Mas lino, Mexico City 
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AS OTHiRS SEE US 

British activist views 'American Black Thought' 


Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black Thought, by 
Lou Turner and John Alan, News & Letters, $1. Review 
from NEPAM, the journal of the N. E. London Poly- 
technic Students' Union, January 1979. 

The impending fall of the Smith regime in Zim- 
babwe and the continuing struggle against racialism, 
both the institutionalized racialism of capitalism and 
the more overt a'nd violent racialism of the National 
Front, in this country make this pamphlet by two Black 
American Marxist-Humanists most timely. 

In four parts, the first part of the pamphlet deals 
with the recent revolt of Black youth in South Africa, 
with which the township of Soweto and the name of 
the late Steve Biko are closely associated. Of Biko, the 
authors write: “What is powerful and new about Biko’s 
ideas is that he always centers the possibility for change 
within the strbject of the oppressed, and not simply 
within the South African economy or within the hier- 
archy of the system.” Socialists who continue to see 
“the masses” as objects for whom things must be done 
i.e. theory and leadership provided from on high rather 
than as subject able and willing to liberate themselves 
please take note! ... 

The third part deals with the thought of the much 
neglected Frantz Fanon and shows that he was not only 
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a Black revolutionary of the Third World but also a 
revolutionary on a world scale. Unlike many of today’s 
revolutionaries, Fanon, as the authors point out, did not 
dwell in a myth ridden past. He realized that the poetry 
of revolution comes not from the past but from the 
future and that revolution can only begin when it rids 
itself of all its superstitions concerning the past. Let the 
dead bury the dead, and let the living dead, the dwarfs 
disguised in the clothes of giants, lay down and die. 

Basing himself on the dialectic of lordship and 
bondage worked out by Hegel, he shows how those in 
bondage develop a false-consciousness and come to see 
themselves as appendages of their masters. The masters 
too delude themselves and see their slaves not as in- 
dependent beings but as extensions of themselves. Only 
when humanity struggles to be neither master nor slave 
will it be free. i _[- 

The final part deals with the development of 
American Black thought from the civil rights struggle 
of the early ’60s, through the various strands of the 
Black power movement to the present . . . Capitalism 
is a system which has outlived its time and racialism is 
a symptom of its death agony. This pamphlet will be 
another nail in its coffin. 

— Terry Liddle 

Author replies to N&L review 

While I appreciate News & Letters giving 
space to A Radical Life, (see N&L March 1979), 
still some errors in the text require correction: 

1) “The unionization of the textile workers followed 
the Palmer raids.” No. The Lusk Committee and Palmer 
raids took place in 1919 and 1920. The Passaic strike 
broke out in 1926. 

2) I was “an organizer for the Communist Party” in 
the textile strikes. No so. In Passaic I worked for the 
United Front Committee of Textile Workers. In Gastonia 
I was an organizer for the National Textile Workers 
Union. 

3) The Passaic mills “employed 1,500 people.” Very 
inexact. The strike at its height included 16,000 people; 
employed in mills in the area were about 20,000. 

4) It surprises me that Terry should resort to that 
old Stalinist lie that Albert and I resigned “after” we 
were expelled. Many people were dropping out in those 
days; automatically the Party expelled them after they 
resigned or left. 

Errors of Omission: 

1) My participation in the Left Wing and early 
underground. 

2) My part in the early organization of Detroit auto 
workers in 1927-28 when I was, for a time, editor of the 
factory newspapers and worked in an auto plant. 

3) Three chapters of my book deal with the Gas- 
tonia trials — a travesty of justice if ever there was 
one. Completely ignored by Terry. 

4) In the 1930s, I co-edited the Class Struggle, organ ' 
of the Communist League of Struggle, contributing 
analytical articles, at the same time helping to organize 
the knit goods trade in which I worked. 

As for my final chapter, the publishers cut my 
manuscript in half, leaving no space for all my views. 
To conclude from that, that I “dropped out in the 
1930s” seems just rather funny, especially since Terry 
saw me last/ fall taking part in the anti-Nazi demonstra- 
tion. Not at all funny is the narrow sectarian attitude 
of all these little Marxist groups. No one of them has 
the only truth, the whole truth. Not one of them is 
strong enough to prevail alone. Let us work together in 
united fronts, leading to joint theoretical discussions. 
The time may be short; as we are going now we shall 
all be defeated and the workers with us. 

— Vera Buch Weisbord 
* * * 

TERRY MOON ANSWERS: 

It saddens me to see Comrade Vera use such a 
slanderous expression, in regard to my review of her 
book, as “old Stalinist lie.” We Marxist-Humanists do 
not use such descriptions when we disagree with each 
other. What I was reporting was a fact that pointed to 
the serious apoliticalization involved. When one already 
knows the degenerate class nature of Stalinism, it is 
not enough to merely “drop out” without making an 
open political statement. To do so after the formal ex- 
pulsion cannot have the same effect. 
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, “.Not a week has passed since the first South 
African outburst in June 1976 that hasn’t disclosed 
that it is still an ongoing revolution. It is for this 
reason, precisely this, that the armed apartheid 
government has deluded itself that it was ‘reason- 
able and practical’ to throw Steve Biko, naked and 
unconscious, into the rear of a police jeep and drive 
700 miles to murder him. It was then that the world 
learned in full what the government tried to sup- 
press — Biko’s philsophy of Liberation, which he 
called Blarit consciousness.” 


From Part I, “Soweto, Black Consciousness 
and Steve Biko” 
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Abortion illegal in Ghana 

Chicago, 111 — The International Day of Action for ■ 
Abortion and Against Sterilization Abuse, and the re- 
cent series in the Chicago Sun Times about all the 
abortion mills, made me see there are a number of 
themes that are similar to what is happening in Ghana 
— particularly the quacks. 

In Ghana, abortion is not legal and has bred a 
whole number of quacks who operate on the women, 
using very crude methods. Most of the doctors working 
in the government hospital saw abortion as a very quick 
way of making money, and they had some shops 
outside the hospitals where they did the abortions. 

Sterilization of instruments was virtually niL Wom- 
en would have it done and hope the fetus would abort. 
They would wait three weeks, and many times the fetus 
would still be there, so they would have to come back. 

Several times that I know of, a family would be 
home having the evening meal and a car would arrive 
from the city. You would hear the people crying, and 
see the girl, dead. When she was pregnant, nobody 
heard about it. When she had the abortion, nobody knew 
about it. It was only when she died that the people 
from her community, who were living in the city, con- 
tributed some money and brought her to the village 
to be buried. 

— Ghanaian 

No joy in fast food work 

Chicago, 111. — The television' portrayal of fast food 
restaurants full of dozens of singing and dancing young 
people overflowing with joy at the chance to serve you, 
is the kind of opposite that Madison Avenue is adept at 

A management publication. Nation’s Restaurant 
News, which did a survey of those young people in real 
life had this to say: “Unless food-service executives move 
quickly to develop an effective working relationship • • • V 
the industry will soon face a labor-management debacle 1 * 
of crisis proportions.’’ 

The yopng workers had endless comments about the 
low pay, long hours, and inhuman, aggressive managers 
who violate youth labor laws. Frequent union organiz- 
ing attempts have been frustrated by government labor 
boards which require that all the franchises owned by a 
single owner have to be included in the organizing unit 
even though they are nowhere near each other. 
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Is the draft coming back? Resistance swells 


by Jim Mills 

BULLETIN— As we go to press, May 1, hundreds 
of youth have demonstrated outside the Capitol 
against reinstating military registration after the 
1980 elections. Other protests are scheduled na- 
tionwide. 

At a recent mass protest against nuclear energy, a 
spontaneously-organized Student Coalition Against the 
Draft from Western Michigan University circulated peti- 
tions opposing the impending resurrection of the mili- 
tary draft and its consequences — war. Aside from the 
technological identity between nuclear energy and the 
arms race, the two are related by the forces opposing 
both, namely youth who neither created this state- 
capitalist system nor want its myriad unfreedoms. 

Thus, along with the recent mass protest against 
the Trident submarine launching in Groton, Conn., and 
a less well-known protest at the Sterling Heights, Mich, 
factory which makes the Lance missile, carrier of the 
neutron bomb, resistance grows against militarization. 

In January, the Armed Services Committee of Con- 
gress introduced bills, elements of which include Selec- 
tive Service registration to begin by Oct. 1 of this year, 
and open access for the Selective Service to government 
records, including state and local, for the purpose of re- 
registering youths on a master list. Provisional state 
directors already have been re-appoipted in all 50 states. 

| To drive home the urgency, military planners used 
last fall’s Operation Nifty Nugget ’78, a simulated Euro- 
pean war with Russia, as evidence that even an emer- 
gency call-up couldn’t replenish the dead — over 1,000 
per day — quickly enough in a ground war, despite the 
' newest automated means of carnage already in the field. 
Nineteen young men were killed in those war “games.” 

Yet so deep now is youth’s opposition to militarism 
and war, that the current all-volunteer army must spend 
■ millions in deceptive recruitment drives and invite 
^ women to enlist (in the name of “equality”). Almost 
half (42 percent) of the enlistees drop out. 

But it is that other massive and growing army — 
the unemployed, especially Black youth — that poses a 


I Youth in itevolt | 

Following a mass uprising April 14 in Monrovia, Li- 
beria against a government increase in rice prices, Uni- 
| versity of Liberia students went on strike calling for 
Liberian President Tolbert’s resignation. An illegal 
march by 2,000 people on the State Houses attracted 
more followers when confronted by state fortes. In the 
, ensuing uprising, businesses owned by the wealthy 
Tolbert family were burned along with foreign-owned 
businesses. Bands of youths also sacked virtually every 
store in the city. 

« * * 


Students opposing Columbia University’s financial 
links with apartheid South Africa marked a partial vic- 
tory when the University announced March 23 the liqui- 
dation of stock in three bank corporations loaning 
money to South Africa. It is a possible first step toward 
total divestment from all corporations with links to 
apartheid. The national divestiture movement has al- 
ready forced ten universities and colleges to divest 
totally. 

The University of Michigan is not among them. At 
a Board of Regents meeting there on April 19, four 
hundred students, all wearing gags, demonstrated in 
court-ordered silence against $80 million in University 
investment ties with South Africa, as well as against 
racist campus policies. This latest protest there ended 
as they exited the meeting shouting “U of M, USA, 
Out of South Africa,' Right Away!” 


Only the police would save 60 neo-facist National 
Front members from 5,000 angry protesters on April 23 
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critical threat to U.S. state-capitalism and its ever- 
deepening crises. This army includes the Vietnam vets 
whose rpass desertions and other forms of opposition 
within the military helped bring an end to that war — 
and to Nixon, too. One Pentagon man recently com- 
mented on the rash of discipline problems which are 
expected to enter the military with draftees. 

It is surely against these youths that the late Senate 
Bill 1 and its legislative offspring were directed, intend- 
ing to impose severe penalties on all forms of organiza- 
tion and expression insade the military. 

But the fact that self-organization of resistance is 
so strong and internalized is reflected in a recent poll 
that reported 62 percent of 16 to 24-year-olds oppose 
renewal of registration and the draft. It shows in the 


indignation of a Vietnam vet, participating in a recent 
mass anti-nuke rally, that his combat experience could 
place him among the first to go under one of many 
draft schemes. 

As China invaded Vietnam, the same shudders of 
war were felt in every country. But from the anti- 
invasion expressions by Chinese youth, to the East and 
West German youth demanding the release of Marxist 
“system-critic” Rudolf Bahro from East German prison, 
to the Black youth in this country whose revolt against 
racism made them the first to declare, “Hell, no! We 
won’t go!”, it remains for us to transform the perspec- 
tive of state capitalism — “a war for every generation,” 
as one anti-nuke protester put it — into revolution in 
every land. 


Feminist-activists discuss freedom ideas 


We have received the following letters from 
two young women revolutionaries, Bonnie Mullaney 
of the Queens' College Marxist-Humanists and Rickie 
Rae of the Wayne State University News & Letters 
Youth Committee. They discuss their involvement 
in freedom struggles on and off campus, as well as 
their ideas about the need for a philosophy of revo- 
lution. — Ed. 

Detroit, Mich. — A class which I am taking at 
Wayne State University, given by Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya on her book, Philosophy and Revolution, is 
very difficult, but after only the first one the 
message is very clear — all struggles have to have a 
unifying thought to give them direction. The ques- 
tion is what is that unifying thought? 

To be concrete, we at Wayne State — including 
the Wayne State News & Letters Youth Committee 
— held a rally on March 15 to show our support 
for the Iranian women who are continuing to fight 
for their freedom. The rally started with women 
speaking about Iran and the problems in common 
we face here in, the U.S. 

All of a sudden, there “appeared” a group of 
about 10 to 15 supposedly “revolutionary” Iranian 
men who started yelling “Down with U.S. Imperial- 
ism” (as if we were for U.S. imperialism!) in an 
attempt to break up our rally. There were men 
there who supported the rally and tried to keep 
the disrupters away from us. Finally, one of our 
women shtfuted, “We’re for freedom. What the 
hell are you for?” That shut them up for a second, . 
and then they marched away. They couldn’t answer 
that question because they aren’t for freedom for 
everyone — man, woman and child. 



Columbia strikers chanting in controller’s office. 


New York, N. Y. — Thirty-five clerical workers at 
Columbia University, members of Local 1199 of the 
Hospital and Health Care Workers Union, shut down the 
school’s multi-million dollar computer system March 22, 
demanding a contract after working without one Since 
Dec. 31. They barricaded themselves inside the payroll 
office and refused to leave. 

Earlier in the day, all 450 workers in the local- 
payroll, computer, library and cafeteria workers — had 
stopped work when they heard reports that a dining 
hall worker had been fired. 

Students first noticed something was happening in 
the afternoon, when we came across many empty police 
vans outside the campus. It turned out that 100 police 
were hiding on campus, waiting until nightfall, when 
they stormed the payroll office, wearing riot helmets 
and wielding batons, and arrested all 35 workers. In 
response, the union called a strike. 

The strike lasted two weeks, and ended when the 
university presented an offer agreeing to several of the 
workers’ demands, as support for 1199 was growing on 
the campus. One hundred fifty students held demonstra- 
tions and a sit-in, linking the 1199 strike with the di- 
vestiture and anti-nuclear movements. 

—Columbia student 


9 

My idea of freedom is that it has to mean 
totally different relations for all of us. I don’t see 
any in-betweens. We are either going to have total 
freedom or total inhumanity. 

Capitalism’s disregard for human life is seen 
as recently as the near-disaster at the nuclear plant 
in Harrisburg. When I heard the outright lies that 
they told the public, the completely conflicting 
“answers” from all the various government and 
industry representatives to the question “Why did 
it happen?”— when I saw the total disregard for 
human life so that it was two whole days after the 
“potential China syndrome” that they finally got 
around to evacuating children and pregnant women, 
I saw once again how cheap life is to capitalism in 
relation to money. This confirmed my belief even 
more strongly that what is needed is a society 
which lets people take power into their own hands 
and really control their own lives. 

The thing you can be sure of in these Philos- 
ophy and Revolution classes, is that this philosophy 
takes human beings as the center of all — and if 
you concentrate on that, the only conclusion you 
can come to is that human beings long for freedom 
and we’ll never get it in the Society we live in now, 
but only through a complete uprooting of capital- 
ism and a total revolution directed by a philosophy 
of revolution. • 

— Rickie Rae 

• 

New York, N.Y. — On International Abortion 
Rights Day, March 31, women all over the world 
rallied to demand the right to control their own 
bodies and minds. In New York, 5,000 demonstra- 
tors — from various women’s groups on college cam- 
puses, to a group of socialist-feminists, to anti- 
nuke protesters— marched to show that they will 
never allow anybody to take that right away per- 
manently (see article, p. 2). 

Some women had signs linking the right of 
women to control their own bodies to the right of 
every human being to protect' her or his own life 
against nuclear poisons by banning all nuclear 
plants and weapons. The Women’s Liberation 
Movement and the anti-nuke movement are inte- 
grally connected, because both demand that people 
control their own lives. 

At Columbia University, students took over 
the building which houses the Triga reactor, on 
April 5. They concerned themselves not only with 
the threat of nuclear disaster in New York, but also 
attempted to relate this to Columbia’s investments 
in South Africa and to the Local 1199 striking 
workers on campus who supported the students’ 
occupation. Women students have been in the fore- 
front of the struggle — chairing meetings, speaking 
to crowds of anti-nuke protesters, and confronting 
the University’s president. 

Similarly, at a recent anti-nuke conference in 
New York, the only workshop which seriously dis- 
cussed such questions as how to relate this struggle 
to other freedom struggles and how to further 
develop and communicate ideas, was conducted by a 
group of high sehool and even junior high school 
students — and it was female students who were rais- 
ing most of the questions. 

This new generation of revolutionaries is very 
different from that of the 1960s. They are seeking 
a philosophy which will aid in their own self- 
development, as well as guide them in their quest 
for freedom. 

Both the Women’s Liberation Movement and 
the anti-nuke movement must not only take each 
other’s demands for self-determination seriously, 
but they cannot overlook the necessity to take 
seriously the demand by minorities to control their 
own lives, as well as the demand by workers to 
control their conditions at the point of production. 

— Bonnie Mullaney 
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British workers continue to fight Callaghans gay hike limit 


We have received the following report from a 
correspondent in Britain: 

Over the last few months, we have had indus- 
trial action on a very much wider scale. In industry 
after industry, workers have refused to accept the 
five percent limit on pay rises demanded by Prime 
Minister James Callaghan. (See Our Life and Times, 
March, 1979 N&L). Although the level of struggle 
has subsided over the last few weeks, there are still 
one-day stoppages, local strikes and overtime bans. 

Forty thousand teaehers in Scotland came out 
on one-day strike on March 22. In the civil service 
there have been two one-day strikes. The second of 
these, April 2, involved half a million people, 
brought Customs and Excise and Inland Revenue 
to a halt, and closed many of the law courts. The 
Prime Minister’s residence at 10 Downing St.' was 
picketed, and at the Tower of London, the famous 
“Beefeaters” went on guard in civilian clothes . . . 


as a civil service union picket line! 

In the Post Office, where I work, we have been 
offered 12 percent but this is tied to an efficiency 
agreement, introduction of, work study, and intro- 
duction of part-time labour. Most postal workers 
are dead against having part-time workers in the 
industry. The Post Office is chronically short of 
staff, even in this period of high unemployment, 
because of the low wages and unsocial hours. The 
proposal to bring in part-timers is seen as a ploy 
by management to solve their labour problem on 
the cheap, instead of paying a decent wage. 

However, simply to exclude part-timers would 
mean denying mothers of young children the pos- 
sibility of getting a job, so I’m arguing that we 
should demand that the Post Office provide nursery 
facilities, which would enable these people to work 
as full-timers. 

Unofficial one-day strikes and overtime bans 


are taking place in many post offices, especially in 
London. My own branch has just voted for a one 
day ban in overtime. 

• ! -I ‘ "I 

The hospital workers have now gone back to 
normal working. What they have gained is a rise 
of nine percent, plus one pound a week. This is a 
significant gain over Callaghan’s desired five per- 
cent limit, but falls far short of their full demand 
of 60 pounds for 35 hours. These people have been 
among the most grossly underpaid in the country. 

Militant unionism is spreading from its tra- 
ditional strongholds in mining, transport and manu- 
facturing, and is being taken up by the long-suf- 
fering workers in public services and small sweat- 
shop industries, and by white-collar groups like the 
civil servants, who thought of themselves until re- 
centy as middle-class. 

—Dick Abemethy 


Iran 


New demonstrations by thousands of unem- 
ployed workers have erupted in Iran in recent 
weeks. No one can estimate how deep the crisis is — 
anywhere from 1-4 million (18 : 42 percent) are un- 
employed — but protests have criss-crossed the major 
cities in recent weeks. 

• Over 2,000 unemployed construction workers 
marched April 8 in Teheran on the local govern- 
ment, shouting “Promises are not bread!” They con- 
tinued the marches daily, on the Ministries of Justice 
and of Labor. 

• Over 400 workers marched on an Italian 
construction company that laid them off after the 
Iranian government stopped paying for a dam-build- 
ing project. 

• Unemployed and striking workers in Sanan- 
daj and Tabriz have held demonstrations. In Is- 
fahan, where the jobless rate is estimated to be 80 
percent, unemployed demonstrators were fired on 
by Islamic troops, who called the unrest the work 
of “counter-revolutionary elements.”' One student 
was killed. 

In Sari, workers at a carpet factory demanded 
to be allowed to refum to their jobs. The factory, 
like many shops in Iran, was shut down by its 
owners who fled when -the Shah was overthrown. 


French troops have also played a crucial role in 
bolstering the corrupt Mobutu regime in Zaire as 
well as “policing” Lebanon for the U.N. 

The latest development in a policy that capitu- 
lates to anything in the name of French interests, 
was Giscard’s less than enthusiastic response to 
Carter's engineered Middle East accord between 
Egypt and Israel. After a statement by the Com- 
mon Market welcoming the Egyptian-Israeli treaty, 
the French government issued- its own statement 
saying France is the most pro-Arab of European 
governments. There are also reports that France 
has unofficially contacted the PLO to try to work 
out a basis for recognizing them. 


Uganda 


France 


The recent massive demonstrations by, and in 
support of, laid-off steel workers in Lorrain repre- 
sent the biggest opposition to emerge in France 
since May, 1968. France’s deep economic crisis and 
government attacks on French workers have also 
meant a new adventurous foreign policy that has 
big world designs for this little country. Valery 
GisCard d’Estaing’s foreign policy, described by 
one commentator as “more Gaullist than de Gaulle”, 
fancies France as an independent pole of world 
power. It has resulted in France’s military inter- 
ference throughout Africa and its former colonial 
empire. 

More than 2,500 troops are just now being 
pulled out of Chad, with the role of keeping Chad 
“pro-west” being turned over to Nigerian troops. 


The murderous dictator of -Uganda, Idi Amin, 
was deposed on April 12. For years he slaughtered 
anyone who opposed him, an estimated 800,000 peo- 
ple. Contrasted to the spectacle of the people danc- 
ing in the streets at Amin’s overthrow, was the 
release of 4,000 prisoners revealing execution and 
torture cells filled with decomposed bodies. 

Although Amin’s overthrow came at the hands 
of Tanzanian troops, the undermining of the hated 
regime began from within by Ugandans at the be- 
ginning of this year. It was then that major sabo- 
tage for the first time knocked out electricity 
around Kampala and Jinja, Uganda’s second largest 
city; fuel storage for Kampala was destroyed, and 
major sections of Uganda’s railway link to Kenya 
blown up. 

An organization calling itself Save Uganda 
Movement took responsibility for the actions and, 
unlike previous exile groups, had broad support 
among the Ugandan people. 

The Organization of African Unity (OAU) has 
not voiced any official protest at Tanzanian 
President Julius Nyerere, breaking one of ' its . 
cardinal rules against violating national boundaries. 

The provisional government of Uusufu Lule has 
so far been recognized by Botswana, Mozambique, 
Zambia and Britain. Also, Kenya, which did little 
or nothing to help in the overthrow of Amin and 
actually intercepted arms shipments intended for 
the rebels, has finally recognized the new regime. 


U.S. State Department spokesmen Hodding 
Carter has already suggested what U.S. imperialism 
expects from the new government when he said its 
“composition indicates that it will pursue moderate 
policies in both domestic and international fields.” 

It is not the composition of the provisional 
government; which is the key to the future of 
Uganda, but rather the new beginnings the 
Ugandan people will determine now which is 
decisive. 

(Ml price decontrol 

President Carter’s proposed decontrol of oil 
prices in order to “provide incentives for oil explo- 
ration” opens up a whole new can of worms for 
the American workers. Nothing that the government 
has done so far has provided the incentives that 
the oil companies feel they need. 

When they had surplus cash on hand from 
their enormous profits, Mobil Oil purchased Mont- 
gomery Ward’s chain of department stores, Exxon 
purchased :c6al companies, Ashland Oil went into 
the construction business, road paving, etc. There 
is no way that the government proposals will en- 
sure a better supply of oil at better prices for the 
American consumer. 

The oil companies now control more than 50 
percent of U.S. coal production,; over, 60 percent 
of uranium production, the feedstock that supplies 
the chemical industry, the ships that transport the 
oil and the refineries. You name it, they control it. 

Far from being “motivated” to explore for 
more oil, the oil giants have actually curtailed oil - 
exploration in Alaska and off-shore, capped produc- 
tive gas wells, balked at alternate energy sources, 
sat on shale oil reserves, and are holding a gun to 
the head of consumers, demanding ever higher 
profits and the right to run their exploitation to 
suit their own needs. 

Carter’s proposals to tax windfall profits is a 
farce. Who determines what profits are “windfall”? 
Who checks their books'to find out what they are 
doing with their money and their profits? How 
many workers sit on their Boards of Directors? 
Only workers can control the supply and the price 
of oil. i..j . .... ( 
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anything?” Another said, “They’re all politicians — they 
promise you everything and give you nothing.” 
CARTER’S TOKENISM 

Someone else began to talk about President Carter’s 
latest promise to appoint several leading Blacks to some 
high government positions. Supposedly Carter recognizes 
that Blacks voted overwhelmingly for him in the last 
election and has finally decided it is time to reward 
them. Nobody could understand how Carter could expect 
that appointing a few Blacks to some leading position at 
this late date would convince Blacks to vote for him in 
the next election, when he has been cutting back on so- 
cial programs that affect Blacks the most. How could 
he believe Blacks will be fooled that giving minorities a 
token presence in this agency or that, means they will 
be “influencing policy”? 

What Black people are concerned about is the fact 
that the minorities are carrying the heaviest part of the 
inflation that is killing us alL That unemployment for 
Black America is two-and-a-half times higher than white 
unemployment. That after a quarter of a century of. 


programs by the Federal government to “solve the un- 
employment problem” the rate for Black youths has 
increased from 16.5 percent, to over 35 percent today. 

“The truth is,” said one of the workers, “that the 
government never has and never will care about common 
and working people. They think they can tell us any 
kind of lies and we will believe them. Just look at what 
they did to those people in Utah when -they kept insist- 
ing the radiation from their test bombs would not hurt 
them. Those people have been dying from cancer ever 
since. It wasn’t that the government didn’t know. They 
knew and deliberately lied so they could keep on testing 
those bombs. How can they think that anyone believes 
anything they say by now?” 

Working people do not believe their union leaders, 
their government officials, lawyers, doctors or scientists. 
They are not waiting on anybody to get us out of the 
mess the world is in. If this world is to be made over, 
we will have to do it ourselves. There is nobody today 
who does not feel the need for something totally dif- 
ferent than what we have. It cannot be anything short 
of a whole new society. 
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Administration 
energy policies 
breed confusion 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

The crisis in energy has hit everyone in the U.S., 
and especially where it comes to gasoline. And everything 
President Carter suggests seems to put people in a worse 
position than they were in the day before. He insists that 
he rejects the idea of mandatory price controls, but goes 
all out to try to limit the wage increases of workers to 
seven percent. 

Every day something comes out of the White House 
stressing that wage increases by workers means greater 
inflation. Every worker knows that far from the measly 
small increases they get even being able to keep up with 
inflation, that they keep on going backward in their 
standard of living. Based on the government’s own fig- 
ures, the average wage increases of workers in contracts 
negotiated since last October have been billy seven and 
one-half percent, but the profit increases of corporations 
have skyrocketed about 35 percent — with many oil 
companies especially racking up their highest profits in 
history. 

FANTASTIC PROFITS 
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Eyewitness Report 

Revolution and counter-revolution in Iran 


If there was ever any question about who controls 
this system and administration the response of the presi- 
dent of the Marathon Oil Company, when asked about 
the company’s 82 percent profit increase, told it like it is 
, when he said that that profit wasn’t too much, and 
wasn’t enough. He must have had in mind the Occidental 
Oil Company, whose profits leaped to 170 percent! 

Recent financial disclosures of members of Congress 
show that practically all of them own some oil stock, 
and many of them have fortunes tied up in them. There’s 
no wonder the oil lobby is so powerful; they’ve got key 
people not only in Congress, but in the entire adminis- 
tration, and that includes the Supreme Court, too. , 

The lack of any serious administration energy pro 
gram — except for Carter’s decontrol of oil prices which 
will shoot gas prices and profits out of sight — makes 
the reactionaries feel like they can say and do anything. 

VICIOUS HAYAKAWA 

A perfect example of this is Senator S. I. Hayakawa 
from California, who had the unbelievable gall to say on 
TV that the answer to the gasoline shortage is to let the 
price go up to $2.00 or $3.00 a gallon, and that way the 
poor people wouldn’t buy it, but they didn’t need it be 
cause they weren’t working anyway! People like him, 
who are millionaires over again, would be able to afford 
to buy it, and that’s the way he thinks it should be. 

The fact is that it’s the workers’ taxes that pay 
Hayakawa’s salary and their labor that makes the profits 
for his investments. Without the workers, nothing in this 
country or any country would move. 

Some commentators likened what Hayakawa said to 
(Continued on Page 3) 


by Azadkar 

Tehran, Iran — The spontaneous shora(s), or soviets, 
which were considered “dangerous” by the government 
and ordered dismantled after the February revolution, 
are now experiencing a new growth among the Iranian 
masses. “Shora” is the most popular word in Iran today, 
because they were the real force of the revolution which 
overthrew the Shah. The most radical of the shora(s) is 
the “Nationwide Council of Unemployed Workers.” We 



Workers clasp fists in May Day demonstration in Iran. 
Banner reads: “Long Live the Workers’ Fist. Long Live 
the Unity of the Sufferers.” 


Uniroyal strikers fight company. Carter 


Detroit, Mieh. — After being on day-to-day 
since the United Rubber Workers (URW) con- 
tract ran out April 20, we finally went out on 
strike at Uniroyal on May 9. 

Here ip Detroit, we have had a daily picket line. 
For the first two days, we could still hear machines 
running inside the plant. Uniroyal was trying to use 
salary personnel to run production, but every worker 
knows they can’t because it takes three months to learn 
to build tires. Two strikers were arrested last week at 
the walk-in gate when a tactical police unit attacked the 
picketers. The cops beat one man when he was already 
tied up. 

President Carter has interfered in the strike with 
seven percent guidelines, by which he includes benefits 
as well as wages. He is threatening to cancel government 
contracts if the URW and Uniroyal do not observe them. 
DM is also threatening to cancel contracts, as they want 
to keep auto workers from getting any more than seven 
percent. 

The three most important issues are the speed of 
the work, the unsafe conditions and governmental inter- 
ference. We want -to scrap Article 9 in the contract, 
vhich gives Uniroyal control over setting jobs standards. 
Jur base pay has not gone up since the 1960s. All the 
lew raises have been based on making 100 percent of 
.he new standards in each contract. That means building 


more tires and building them faster. 

One older worker was discussing on the picket line 
how the standard was 27 tires in his department in the 
early 1950s, when the machines he worked on were 
new. Now it is 50-60 tires — still working those same 
machine's! Sometimes tires fly off, and when parts begin 
to break loose, you have to carefully creep around to hit 
the stop button. 

Less than half the rubber workers in this country 
are URW. Uniroyal’s biggest plant, at Ardmore, -Okla., 
is non-union and is working full blast. There are also 
plants running in Mexico and Ontario, Canada. The On- 
tario plants are URW. Why didn’t the international pull 
them out on strikes too? 

The truth is that the URW has failed to organize 
rubber workers, especially in the “sun belt” and in 
“right-to-work” states. There are no union shops at all 
in Michelin, and it’s the fifth biggest rubber company. 
But it is important that one of the plants on strike with 
us is a newer one, in the South — the Uniroyal plant in 
Opelika, Ala. 

We do not intend to be driven backward the way 
Uniroyal and Carter want to do. The main thing is that 
whether we win depends upon what we do overselves, 
and how much help we can get from other workers who 
will soon foe facing the same fight we are involved in now. 

— Uniroyal workers 


have three and one-half million unemployed, and they 
are everywhere. 

The unemployed have organized sit-ins, hunger 
strikes and demonstrations in most cities, including 
Tehran, Abadan, Isfahan and Tabriz. Their show of 
power made its appearance in the May Day demonstra- 
tions, where hundreds of thousands came to demand jobs, 
unemployment insurance, equal rights and wages for 
working men and women, the participation of workers 
in writing the new constitution concerning labor laws . - • 
and to show their international solidarity with workers 
throughout the world. 

WORKERS’ AND SOLDIERS’ COUNCILS 
SPEAK OUT 

During the four revolutionary months that I was in 
Iran, 1 found these spontaneously created shora(s) the 
only revolutionary phenomena that could provide the 
real alternative to the present situation. In the shora(s), 
the demand is for the -factories to ibe' nationalized and 
managed by the workers themselves. This is very im- 
portant, since after the February revolution, Khomeini’s 
people would send somebody as a factory manager and . 
the shora would reject him. It was then that the govern- 
ment ordered the shora(s) dissolved. 

In the unemployed shora, they are saying that they 
don’t want to talk about religion. It is a workers’ revolu- 
tion that they say they want, and they are willing to 
die for, because “this revolution which is in power now 
belongs to the bazaar merchants.” 

During the three months that we have passed through 
from the February insurrection that toppled the Shah’s 
regime and its final scene, the Bakhtiar government, a 
cloud of ambiguity has been growing around- the “Islamic 
Republic.” The dual character of the ruling powers, 
Khomeini and Bazargan, has left the “Provisional Revo- 
lutionary (!) Government” of Bazargan unable to function 
even as a mere bourgeois government. 

Bazargan is trying, however, to save the bourgeois 
state and thereby, capitalist relations. Yet up to now 
his granting of more than $700 million in loans to private 
businesses, temporarily lifting the tax debts on the import 
of commodities, giving credits to the native capitalists 
and repeated encouragement of foreign investments, has 
not enabled him to turn the wheels of Iran’s crippled 
economy. Massive unemployment — almost one-third of 
the work force — is thus what the workers are suffering 
now. 

SIT-IN AT JUSTICE PALACE 

At the beginning of April, 1 participated in a sit-in 
.at the Justice Palace by more than 2,000 unemployed 
workers. 1 learned much from this sit-in. It actually 
began in March at the Labor Department, and it grew 
more radical every day. The real workers in the sit-in 
were much more revolutionary than the members of 
Left organizations who participated. They openly said 
what they had in their heart. Here is what I heard from 
speeches made by workers there: 

“Khomeini has said that if the government doesn’t 
listen to the workers’ demands, they will rebeL We say 
he is right. We will rebel! We will rebel against anything 
to achieve everything we want . . . Our movement is 
not a religious movement, it is an international move- 
ment. To us, Christian, Jew fmd Moslem is the same. 
They are our brothers and sisters. Every worker, black 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Women seek freedom from sexual harassment 


Members of Women’s Liberation-News & Letters at- 
tended hearings sponsored by the newly-formed Michi- 
gan Task Force on Sexual Harassment on May 9, and 
were stunned at the outpouring of rank-and-file women 
workers, Black and white, from factories and offices, 
who had come to this bureaucratic forum to testify. (See 
Fleetwood story, p. 3.) 

At least 150 women attended both the afternoon 
and evening sessions which were held mainly as “re- 
search” to result in a pamphlet and more hearings later 
in the year. But the women who came did so not as ob- 
jects of study but to make their voices heard and to urge 
others to do so, even though most had already told their 
stories to every agency available — their companies, un- 
ion locals and internationals, Michigan Civil Rights Com- 
mission and the NAACP — and received little or no help. 

Despite condescending reminders, Black women 
workers especially refused to separate sex discrimina- 
tion — foremen who kept screaming that they didn’t want 
any women on “their” jobs and who harassed women 
and gave- them the worst and dirtiest jobs — from sexual 
harassment, which had been defined as explicit sexual 
language or actions. 

Women told of foremen and co-workers putting their 
hands on their bodies while they were working, telling 
them if they didn't have sexual relations their raises 
would be held back or they would be fired. Many had 
never spoken in public before and one young white 
woman who had worked for Sentry Insurance Co. said 
that the quiver in her voice was not nerves but emotion 
at remembering how her boss had humiliated her, even 
though it happened four years ago. 

One Black woman, who was the first woman in a 
skilled-trades apprentice program at her GM plant, told 
how male co-workers constantly tried to break down her 
machine and how her supervisor continually quizzed her 
while she was working in an effort to get her out of the 
program. She said she had actually been raped in a rest- 
room but that not one person would believe her and 
instead, the company sent her to psychiatrists for her 
“attitude.” She has been on sick leave for over a year, 
with two.small children to support. 

Several women’s groups including NOW and the 
Women’s Justice Center testified, as did one Black man, 
a local union president. But what was shocking was the 
lack of participation by Left groups, showing no concern 
for the rank-and-file who came, but only their usual 
insistence on boycotting anything sponsored by the hour- 

500 protest admission policy 

Chicago, 111. — On April 29, over 500 people dem- 
onstrated in the chilling rain against the Council on 
Student Recruitment, Admissions and Retention (CSRAR) 
at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle Campus. 

The CSRAR was set up to reimplement the Selection 
Index at Circle Campus. The initial attempt to implement 
the Selection Index failed two years ago in the face of 
widespread student, faculty and community opposition. 
The Selection Index, now scheduled to go into effect in 
1981, is a formula consisting of a person’s high school 
class rank and College Admissions Test (ACT) score. 

Today Circle’s graduating class is 10 percent Black, 
4.1 percent Latino, and 2 percent Native American. 
While this is outrageous in a city with over 50 percent 
minorities, in 1967, when ACT scores were the basis for 
entrance, only 80 Blacks and even less Latinos enrolled 
at Circle. Several studies have shown that the ACT is, a 
poor indicator of a person’s academic ability and/or in- 
telligence because it is culturally biased and geared to 
middle and upper class white males. 

In truth, the Selection Index is a blatantly racist 
and sexist admissions policy that will effectively screen 
out those very persons who need a college education the 
most in order to survive in a capitalist economy. 

Our demonstration included mostly women, Blacks, 
Latinos, Chicanos, Asians and Arabs and we gave a loud 
and clear message to the “haves” that women, minorities 
and poor whites refuse to be kept out one second longer. 
We gave the anti-Vietnam War slogan a new meaning, 
when we yelled, “Hell no, we won’t go!” Our message 
said that we are students not only fighting for ourselves 
but for future generations of sisters and brothers. 

We chanted, “What do we want? Education! What 
do we get? Discrimination!” in response to the CSRAR’s 
report. We marched into the Council meeting to voice 
our anger. We were met by police and we began chant- 
ing, “Cops off Campus!” 

When I spoke to the demonstrators for the Circle 
Women’s Liberation Union, I compared our fight against 
the Selection Index to those students in the 1960s who 
fought against the City University of New York when it 
attempted to dung-heap its open admissions policy. The 
New York students won their fight. We plan to win 
ours. — Participant 


geoisie. The two other groups that did come kept their 
identity and/or politics a secret. They needn’t have wor- 
ried because the workers we talked to were very re- 
ceptive to the idee of revolution, having exhausted every 
recourse this decrepit system has to offer. 

I testified with stories we had printed in News & 
Letters from women and men fighting discrimination 
and sexual harassment during our ten years as a women’s 
liberation committee. We presented leaflets written by 
workers and distributed at factories and offices as a 
way of putting pressure on the foremen involved and 
pointing out the company’s ploys to divide workers 
against each other. 

What was obvious from all the testimony was that 
the backlash against women’s liberation is continuing in 
every area of society but also that women are speaking 
out in ever greater numbers because they have the sup- 
port of the women’s movement. We went to the hearirigs 
not because we expected any results from the bureau- 
cracy, but to meet other women and men who see work- 
ing together as the only way out of the inhuman relation- 
ships generated by our rotten society, and to exchange 
ideas on what we have done and can do to change it. 

— Suzanne Casey 



Renewed Black campus revolt 

by Jim Mills and Peter Wermuth 

A 'boycott of classes at Harvard University initiated 
by Black students protesting cutbacks in Black studies, 
financial aid, and a rash of racist incidents at the school 
kept 50 percent of the University’s undergraduates out 
of classes April 30. 

As hundreds of students at a rally the same day 
demanded that Harvard fully divest its holdings in com- 
panies doing business with South Africa, in addition to 
insisting that the climate of life for Black students at the 
school change dramatically, protests by minority stu- 
dents against similar conditions were erupting at the 
University of 'Massachusetts and at Rutgers University. 

Harvard has witnessed one of the largest and most 
continuous divestiture movements of any college in the 
nation over the past year and a half,] but this time campus 
matters acted as the spark for the anti-apartheid struggle: 
students demanded an end to all cuts in Mack studies 
and attacks on Black student organizations; the hiring 
of more professors; and implementation of a serious plan 
to attract more Black students. 

A week before, 80 Amherst students likewise showed 
for the anti-apartheid movement that t)he greatest enemy 
is always at home toy chaining themselves inside an ad- 
ministration building after a cross was burned in front of 
a Black student dorm. They were also angered at presi- 
dent Ward cancelling Black Student Orientation week 
and ignoring demands that minority students be given 
editorial control over a section of the school’s newspaper. 
And later in the month, hundreds of Rutgers University 
students marched to the office of President Bloustein 
accusing the school of “institutionalized racism.” 

“Academic lynching of Blacks” — Dr. Ewart Guinier’s 
description of Harvard’s backing down on its commit- 
ment to Black Studies — shares a dimension outside the 
campus', too. The economic realities of racism can be 
measured by the 45,000 applications immediately re- 
ceived for 8,000 City of Detroit, CETA-funded summer 
jobs, targeted for Black high school youth. Jimmy Car- 
ter’s appeal once more to the Black middle class mis- 
leaders through a few high level appointments — pure 
tokenism — cannot cover up these economic realities. 

The obscene forms of racism, particularly projected 
by white college fraternities, are merely the most visible. 
“It’s a fundamental social problem on our campus and 
in our society — the alienation minorities encounter in 
an overwhelming white institution” is the way a Black 
Detroit student at the University of Michigan described 
the net effect of fewer minority instructors, fewer minor- 
ity organizations, and a student and faculty population 
which is indifferent to Black students. Researchers at- 
tribute this alienation to the falling percentages of mi- 
norities in the major colleges. 

Whether it was the demand for expanded recruitment 
of minority women in the Dartmouth protests earlier this 
year, or whether it is the internationalism which char- 
acterizes the U.S. anti-apartheid movement itself, or the 
international dimension within the U.S. such as in the 
ongoing Latino struggles at Hostos Community College 
(See article, page 6), the question now is will these new 
dimensions be explicitly recognized as new pathways to 
even deeper layers of revolt by revolutionary youth,’ 
such as those initiating the most recent Black campus 
revolts. 



Jurors in the suit brought by the parents of union 
activist Karen Silkwood have found the Kerr-McGee 
Corp. guilty of negligence in the plutonium contamina- 
tion of Silkwood and her apartment just prior to her 
death in a mysterious car accident and have awarded 
her estate $10.5 million in damages. The decision may be 
important for others fighting for safe working condi- 
tions, such as the four women who have charged Ameri- 
can Cyanamid with forcing them to be sterilized in order 
* to keep their jobs. 

♦ * * 

Maria Antonia Palla is on trial in Lisbon, Portugal 
for “offending public morals and inciting to the crime of 
abortion” for the script she wrote for a TV show called 
“Abortion Is Not A Crime.” It was shown, in February, 
1976. Palla has received widespread support from Portu- 
guese women’s organizations, and a 5,000-signature peti- 
tion protesting the "charges has been presented to Pres. 
Eannes. A group of international journalists has also 
called for a halt to the trial. Palla faces two years in 
prison if convicted. 

* ♦ * 

Yvonne Wanrow was sentenced to five years proba- 
tion on April 26, after she pleaded guilty to reduced 
charges of manslaughter rather than face the agony of a 
second trial. Wanrow, a Colville Indian, has fought a 
seven-year battle in the courts, which had reversed her 
original murder conviction in the shooting of a child 
molester who had broken into a house where she and 
her children were staying, at a time when her leg was 
in a cast. Washington state intended to try her again 
under a new statute which would not require proof of 
inteht-to-kill to get a murder conviction. 

* * » 

International demonstrations for reproductive rights 
were held on March 31 in seven European countries as 
well ag in Canada and the U.S., where 10,000 people 
demonstrated in over a dozen cities. (See News & Let- 
ters, May, 1979.) In Brussels, 8,000 demanded abortion 
be eliminated from the Criminal Code; 4,000 marched in 
London, including women from Latin America, Spain 
and Italy; and in Groningen, Germany, 3,000 demon-, 
strated. In the U.S., a protest is planned against the 
June 23 “right-tqdife” convention in- Cineinnkti v : SS i, 

' < Information from Off Our Backs) 


I Youth in Revolt | 

In the largest demonstration in Chile since the 
fascist government took power in the 1973 coup, 10,000 
students and workers marched in Santiago May 1, chant- 
ing anti-government slogans and demanding' political 
and union rights. 

* * * 

Harassment of anti-nuclear activists in Texas cli- 
maxed April 14 with the fatal shooting of anti-nuke 
activist and journalist Michael Eakin in Houston. Eakin 
was researching allegations of faulty inspection pro- 
cedures at the Westinghouse South Texas nuclear 
project. 

Five thousand French youths marched in Paris on 
April 3, protesting government plans to cut' back the 
number of university openings for medical students. In 
Marseille on March 27, hundreds of trade school students 
demonstrated against working conditions in their shops, 
chanting also “Down with racism” and “Down with un- 
employment.” 

* * * 

“Don’t bite the hand that feeds you,” Princeton U. 
students are saying as they join in support of striking 
food services workers demanding cost-of-living wage in- 
creases, equal pay for equal work, and extended health 
benefits. Hundreds of student dining hall workers are 
supporting the strike by not working, and students have 
picketed with workers, stopping all construction work 

on the campus. - ■ - - - - 

* * * 

Student protests in Nepal throughout April finally 
forced King Birenda on May 9 to release 64 jailed re- 
gime opponents. The. student protests had become popu- 
lar demonstrations against the autocracy, as peasants 
and workers joined in to fight high prices, shortages, 
and land taxes. 

* * ♦ 

The Black South African students known as the 
“Soweto 11”, organizers of the Soweto Students Repre- 
sentative Council before the June 1976 student uprisings, 
were convicted April 30 of sedition and terrorism* The 
pressure of the international anti-apartheid movement 
was evident in the relatively ‘light” sentences given: 
seven received suspended sentences and four were sent 
to prison for four more years. At the sentencing, the 
students sang freedom songs and gave the Black Power 
saliite. 
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supports Sudbury nickel strikers 


A .strike at The International 
Nic£f«|W hfere,' involving 12,000 workers, is in its 
eighth month and the workers have just voted to reject 
the latest company offer of an increase of $3.50 an hour 
in wages and benefits over three years. They are not 
satisfied with the proposed grievance procedure, pen- 
sions which they must wait 30 years to get, and other 
contract provisions. 

The solidarity of the workers during the strike has 
been remarkable. The wives of the workers have formed 
their own committee to support the strike and urged the 
workers to reject the contract, as did the stewards com- 
mittee. The wives have collected money, sponsored dances, 
suppers, rallies and picnics, collected clothes for children 
and, most important, boosted the morale of the strikers. 

The entire community of Sudbury is involved in the 
strike -r- over 100,000 people. The strikers get $25 to $36 
a week in strike benefits, and the local merchants, drug- 
gists and shopkeepers are cooperating with and support- 
ing the strikers. 

The organization of the strike is a model for all 


unions to follow. Funds and donations have been sought 
from other unions all over Canada and the U.S. No cash 
is handled by the collectors; they insist on checks from 
the local to the strike committee. 

They have raised over $600,000 in donations while 
the United Steel Workers Union Local 6500 has put out 
$10 million in strike benefits. Among the donations were 
checks from a miners’ union in Wales and another from 
miners in Poland. 

Committees have been set up for housing, heating, 
health care, mortgages, home repairs, etc. If the worker 
has any problem, the union has a committee that will 
help him. 

The company has been in a strong position since 
there is a glut of nickel on the market and their inter- 
national operations can provide the metal from Australia 
and other sources. But the workers, when faced with a 
contract that was not satisfactory, voted by 57 percent 
to reject it. “We have been out now for eight months 
and we might as well stick it out until we get what we 
want,” one worker said. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Queen Marie Antoinette of France who said the people 
should eat cake when they asked for bread. We know 
what the people of France did in answer to that kind of 
attitude; they revolted and took off her head! I know 
that people I’ve talked to said the same thing should 
happen to Hayakawa. 

REACTIONARY RECORD 

In a way, it shouldn't be too surprising that Haya- 
kawa could say what he did so openly. He has always 
been a racist, and gained his reputation for opposing all 
of the principles the Blacks hnd students were fighting 
for during the 1960s. As a school administrator in Cali- 
fornia, he expelled many Black and white student acti- 
vists and ordered the police on campus to attack student 
anti-war and civil rights demonstrators. 

When he defeated- Senator John Tunney in the last 
election, one of the first things Hayakawa said was that 
i the whites in Africa were right in their oppressive treat- 


ment of Black Africans and that there was nothing wrong 
with the apartheid laws. 

Many people agree with Hayakawa, otherwise he 
would never have been elected. Ami the poison of racism 
and its effects can clearly be seen in the British election. 
There is no question but that many white workers voted 
for that reactionary Margaret Thatcher, who campaigned 
on a platform of both anti-Black and anti-union. She won, 
and the working class, and not only the Blacks, will find 
out the kind of iron fist she and her conservative Tory 
party are going to rule with. 

Every worker I talk with says we’re in a bad energy 
situation here in the U.S., but none of them believes the 
crisis is as severe as Carter says it is. But one thing is 
clear, and that is that there is a lot of confusion in the 
minds of most people. 

With this kind of confusion, President Carter can 
rest assured that the people will not breathe any sigh 
of relief, because they know the problems will get worse 
before they get better. 


FROM THE AUT^^SrjUPS 
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Dodge Track 

Warren, Mich. — Everyone here is mad as hell that 
Chrysler and the UAW International let our SUB fund 
dry up. It’s been underfunded since February, but noth- 
ing has been done, even though UAW-Vice Pres. Marc 
Stepp was supposed to negotiate a stronger SUB in the 
last contract. Second shift workers from Main Building, 
Sherwood, and Compact out on the street after the July 
lay-offs will see very little of their SUB money. 

The 2,000 Chrysler Trenton Engine workers who 
were laid off in the months after the heat walk-outs and 
wildcats two years ago have used up their SUB. Their 
unemployment benefits ran out after 26 weeks, and many 
will have to go on welfare now. 

The metal shop here is working nine-hour shifts, 
even with the lay-offs coming up. With the SUB and 
overtime, the candidates for union representatives had 
plenty to talk about. Yet one assembler in Dept. 9171 was 
offered an inspection job to vote for the United Mem- 
bership Slate candidate. This kind of vote-buying and 
favoritism has nothing to do with the serious problems 
we face. 

It is not out of the question that the crisis at Chry- 
sler will result in the kind of shut down we suffered 
through in 1974-75. Let’s start talking about what we 
can do before we are out in the street. 

— Main Building workers 


and wanted to get some representation from my commit- 
teeman and the union, he told me I couldn’t be repre- 
sented. As my 90th day came close, I was told I wouldn’t 
make it because I wasn’t nice, and Black women had to 
be nice if they wanted a job. 

He said just doing my job wasn’t enough — but that 
was enough for me! So I came out fighting. I said, “O.K. 
You want me, let’s go. Tell your wife. And before we get 
there I must pick up my kids for you to see. I have two 
and you’ll have to support them.” I got my 90 days. 

I have heard people define harassment and discrim- 
ination. To me they are not separated. They are a pattern 
to force women out of the plants and other jobs. Women 
are being hired under the affirmative action programs. 
But after hiring a woman, they see that she never makes 
90 days; they isolate her to a department where there 
is no other woman for support; they give her assignments 
beyond her physical capacities; they tell her “prove 
you’re equal,” and they permit and encourage sexual 
harassment. I want to end this now, to help other women 
fight like I have fought. 

— A woman who decided to fight at Fleetwood 


be 


Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich. — Women are being forced out of 
jobs in factories and other places by harassment and 
discrimination. As a worker and a woman, my position 
in Jfleetwood has been threatened. 

,,ri ; During’ the. first 90 days of my job, my foreman 
began tb harass nie because I refused to become sexually 
active with him. 1 was put on harder jobs and he made 
sure that I didn’t do it right. There was also the mental 
anguish of working nine or ten-and-a-haLf hours a night 
[while being called vicious names. When I became angry 
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Government 

cracks down 

\ 

on work wages 

by John Allison 

Contract negotiations for millions of American union 
members are taking place this year against a backdrop 
of hard times for workers, easy profits for business- and 
interference from the federal government at the bargain- 
ing table. 

Industry profits are so huge that ^businessmen^ in- 
cluding auto management, say that business can live with 
slower economic growth in 1979-80, and wouldn’t even 
mind a “mild" recession. A recession for them is a mat- 
ter of bookkeeping, of juggling economic factors. For 
workers and .their families, recession means unemploy- 
ment and even greater hardships than they face now. 

Workers on the job every day and getting all the 
overtime they can, still keep losing ground. While 
wages are being held back, inflation keeps on climbing. 
Since last October, food costs alone have gone up at a 16 
percent annual rate, while general price increases have 
gone up 15.4 percent. When you put these living emit 
rises against Carter’s seven percent wage increase limit, 
it takes no genius to figure out who is losing in this 
battle. 

The federal government says everybody has to 
make equal sacrifices to stop inflation and balance the 
budget, but what it does puts the full burden on the 
backs of workers and their families. Inflation goes 
through the ceiling and the workers’ standard of living 
goes down the tubes. 

One bargaining goal of the UAW is to require man- 
datory paid time off for all overtime hours worked. This 
Is newest in a long time of demands stretching over 
many contracts that’s supposed to increase employment 
and keep the production lines working at full strength. 
None of the previous demands succeeded, and no worker 
believes this one will either. 

A real joker in this demand is the attitude of shop 
stewards and committeemen. They won’t take time off 
for overtime hours worked for fear someone will get 
their union post at the next election, but rank-and-file 
workers need the time off. 

Gas crunch hits workers hard 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

Carter’s proposed deregulation of oil prices, giving 
the green light to the oil companies to raise prices and 
cause the gas crisis, coupled with the President’s’ seven 
percent wage guidelines, has meant added hardships and 
more wage cuts for workers. 

In the auto industry, each three years between con- 
tracts brings more Automation and higher unemployment. 
At General Motors alone, 30,000 jobs have been lost 
since 1976. Meanwhile, the government has created make- 
shift job programs to employ those automated out of 
value-producing work. This causes an ever-growing gov- 
ernment bureaucracy, which in turn is loaded upon the 
backs of those still working in the form of higher and 
higher taxes. 

Those who are left working are having other prob- 
lems too. In the Los Angeles area, the lines of automo- 
biles waiting to get gas wind around many city blocks. 
For example, one woman here entered a two-mile line of 
drivers at 7:30 p.m. on Thursday, and finally got gas at 
5 a.m. on Friday. In San Diego, 3,000 people will be laid 
off in the next three weeks from lack of tourist trade 
due to the so-called “gas crisis.” 

While thousands of people sit in gas lines on their 
odd or even day, getting angrier every minute, the LA 
top bureaucrats fill their gas tanks without lines in the 
basement of the hall of administration, or any of the 
county gas pumps at fire stations, sheriff’s substations 
and county yards. 

Workers, having so little time to call their own after 
working nine to ten hours a day, must now spend that 
time in the gas lines. Many are talking about rebellion. 
One worker put it this way, “I’ll be damned if I’ll wait 
in line for gas and then go to work too.” 

The present situation brings to mind what Karl Marx 
wrote over 100 years ago when he stated that workers 
working 24 hours a day and living on air won’t be enough 
to keep the capitalist system going. It seems that time 
has come. 
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ANTI-NUKE STRUGGLES 

Thank you for the magnificent cover- 
age of the anti-nuke demonstrations here 
and in Germany. I learned so much from 
both the reports from all the participants 
and from the Editorial. I had been so 
tired of hearing about solar power, or 
wind power or whatever as the alterna- 
tive to nuclear energy and its anti-hurhan 
dangers that it was really a joy to read 
somfeone who comes out and says that 
the alternative is social revolution. It 
was also new to 'me to learn about the 
statements of nuclear workers at Three 
Mile Island. I bet that the fact that they 
had to work 40 days straight of 10 hours - 
a day contributed to what happened. 
That is the way accidents come about 
many times in the plant. 

Autoworker 

Detroit 

• * * 

I really appreciated the Two Worlds 
columns you reprinted in the last issue 
of N&L. Sometimes when I go to anti- 
nuke demonstrations the speakers act 
like there is no relationship between 
nuclear energy and the H-bombs. They 
also seem like the U.S. government is 
the only one responsible. But what Raya 
showed all the way back in the early 
’60s was how Russia and China acted 
just the same as the U.S. when it came 
to the bomb, and they were just as ready 
to use it, even against each other. It is 
really true what she says that “we live 
in the kind of world where the madmen 
in power are the ones who decide what 
is rational.” 

Anti-nuke demonstrator 
Detroit 

• 

THE ONGOING IRANIAN 
REVOLUTION 

We attended the meeting where Kate 
Millett reported on her experience with 
the Iranian women’s liberation move- 
ment. She spoke with great passion be- 
cause she had just been part of a gen- 
uine mass movement that made her “re- 
call what feminism is all about.” 

But in the discussion, mainly Left men 
spoke, all trying to tell the women what 
to think. One woman from the Spartacist 
League said that only the working class 
can lead the women. It reminded me ’of 
those who act as though the class strug- 
gle were the only thing, without seeing 
that different forces at different times 
make the freedom movement whole. One 
woman said that the revolution is only 
three months old; don’t attack Islam so 
fast. We all thought she was pro-Kho- 

i * 
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meini, but she turned out to be pro- 
Fedaeen. It’s the whole idea of the van- 
guard party. You hide ideas, play poli- 
tics with Khomeini, hold off criticism. 
To me, the situation in Iran makes it 
clear as a bell that a total uprooting is 
what is needed, beginning with man/ 
woman, labor/capital, teacher/student . . . 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

* * * 

I pretty much agree with your estima- 
tion of the situation in Iran as well as 
the analysis in the Political-Philosophic 
Letter by Raya Dunayevskaya. The strug- 
gle in Iran is really just beginning — not 
only as far as the women of Iran are 
concerned. I definitely believe that the 
women in Iran are challenging both the 
Iranian Revolution and the Women’s 
Liberation movement world-wide. 

I think, unfortunately, that they might 
be more successful in the first challenge 
than in the second because there is still 
difficulty developing international soli- 
darity. Everyone concentrates on what 
is near at hand — except for the few 
internationally-minded groups such as 
yours. 

Women’s Liberation supporter 
Tokyo, Japan 

* * * 

East European countries do not try 
to analyze the Iranian revolution. They 
provide the usual cliches and seem to 
have lost any power of analysis. All they 
are interested in is the flow of oil under 
a “stabilized” government. And of course 
they are only allowed to parrot the 
Soviet press coverage of the Iranian 
events. The coverage here was extremely 
“careful” also because a year ago the 
Shah had been bestowed a honris causa 
doctorate by Charles University in 
Prague, and many people were now ex- 
pressing their amazement as the au- 
thorities had to “approve” the revolu- 
tion. 

Correspondent 
East Europe 

• 

'THE DEERHUNTER' 

As a Vietnam veteran (3V6 years in 
the Navy, 3 years Vietnam) I wish to 
take exception to the review of “The 
Deer Hunter” by Angela Terrano in 
May N&L. I think it is one of the best 
pictures I have seen on Vietnam. There 
may have been a few scenes where the 
Vietnamese were not portrayed very 
well, but for the most part the message 
comes through. It shows how three steel- 
workers from a " conservative working 
class town had to cope with new situa- 
tions, and for this it was a great picture. 
So. I suggest you see the picture again, 
because you’ve obviously missed the 
point. 

Vietnam Veteran 
Chicago 

* * * 

To think you can separate the right- 
wing political message from its emo- 
tional impact is proof enough that the 
film, “The Deerhunter,” is a slick racist 
flick. In fact, the widespread protests to 
the film should have brought anyone to 
their senses who missed the real point, 

But, as a Black person it struck me 
that the fact that there are some radicals 
who found nothing offensive in the film 
tells the sad tale of racism in America 
today. And as a radical, I saw that if 
the attitude of some in the Left toward 
the American working class is that the 
workers are backward, as portrayed in 


“The Deerhunter,” then, it can only be 
said that “the tale is told of you.’ 

Lou Turner 
Detroit 

• 

BRITAIN'S RACIST ELECTION 

Margaret Thatcher’s coming to power 
and her policies of attacking the trade 
unions will be of benefit only to the rich 
and powerful. Her appeal, with its prom- 
ises of lower direct taxation and a crack- 
down on immigrants, was to greed and 
prejudice. The Labour party lost the 
election because it had nothing to offer 
the working class. 

The fascist National Front attempted 
to use the election to gain a wider audi- 
ence for their racism. In Southall, where 
racists had already murdered a young 
Indian boy, the NF attempted to stage 
a provocative meeting which they re- 
ferred to as the “battle of the Khyber 
Pass;” The local Black community re- 
sponded by calling a half-day strike and 
a mass demonstration. The police at- 
tacked the demonstration, trampling 
women and children under their horses’ 
hooves. Blair Peach, an anti-fascist 
teacher, died as the result of a beating 
he received at the hands of the police 
riot squad — the Special Patrol Group. 
Although the NF stood 300 candidates, 
they polled only -200,000 votes, fewer 
than one percent of all votes cast. There 
is now a danger that the NF will aban- 
don electioneering and turn more and 
morb to violence and terrorism. 

Terry Liddle 
London, England 


THE COST OF 'LIVING' 1 

lit the lead article of the May issue 
of N&L it stated that the cost of living 
.last year for all food “has shot up 23 
percent, meat 45 percent, hamburger an 
incredible 110 percent.” This reminded 
me of what a Black worker at my plant 
was saying: “The declared gas shortage 
is nothing to what it will be when they 
do the same thing with food prices. That 
will be when workers take things into 
their own hands. And it won’t be just 
Black this time.” 

G.M. worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 1 *? .R 

After the Teamster strike was settled, 
I saw a truck with a large sign scrawled 
in the dirt on the rear door, “Fitz — 
Where’s our 58 cents? Fitz is a jelly- 
fish.” A driver explained that when they 
voted on their contract, they were told 
they would get 80 cents an hour in- 
crease each year, plus cost-of-living. But 
for the first year, Teamsters president 
Fitzsimmons is deducting the c0St-of- 
living from the raise— losing the drivers 
58 cents an hour. 

Electrical worker 
New York 


MILITARY EXPERIENCE 

Now they are talking about britoging 
iack the draft again, as though nobody 
emembers what it was like during Viet- 
tajn. Once you have been in the U.S. 
lilitary, the experience never leaves 
ou. Army life is so totally different 
rom life outside. I mean the life of the 
nlisted man. I met an ex-Marine officer, 
d}o tried to tell me how great the Ma- 
ines were. He said he had been a 
eutenant. I told him, “if you were a 
eutenant, you were never in the Ma- 
ines.” y 

It isn’t just the atrocities like My Lai 
ither. It’s the everyday sickness. When 


I was stationed on Okinawa the big sport 
was for the officers to encourage men 
to drive down the roads trying to swerve 
and hit Okinawans walking along the 
shoulder. Or they would throw beer 
bottles at people from a truck speeding 
along at 50 miles an hour. Many veterans 
feel like I do. We will do everything 
we can to keep the draft from spreading 
this sickness any further. 

Vietnam Veteran 
Detroit 


'MAN OF MARBLE' 

I want to recommend a beautiful movie 
for everyone to see if it comes to their 
area. It is called “Man of Marble” by the 
Polish director, Wajda. It is the greatest 
kind of art in that it tells the tale of 
revolt in Poland through the story of 
one transformed Stakhanovite, and it is 
self-conscious in that it tells the tale of 
telling the tale. (It is also the story of 
the independent woman film-maker’s 
fight with the censors at each step along 
the way.) The movie ends with the wom- 
an rescuing her movie from the censors 
by convincing a young shipyard worker 
in Gdansk to expose everything about 
his father’s mysteriods death. 

Without having seen the movie, we 
went to the showing with our leaflet and 
copies ' of the N&L pamphlet, “Polish 
Shipyard Workers Revolt Against Com- 
munist Party Leaders” (which had been 
smuggled out of Poland and translated). 
A Polish emigre coming out of the movie 
reported that the original version of the 
film had ended with the events in our 
’pamphlet. We sold over 100 pamphlets 
to the crowd at the film. 

, N&L Committee Member 
i:.. Chicago 


TADAYUKI TSUSHIMA 

We mourn the death of Tada- 
yuki Tsushima, Japanese revolu- 
tionary. One of the leaders of the 
original Communist Party of Ja- 
pan, ivho was imprisoned at the 
outbreak of World War II for op- 
posing the imperialist war, he de- 
veloped a theory of state-capital- 
ism. When released from prison 
after the war, Tsushima worked 
with a left faction of the Zenga- 
kuren youth, encouraging them in 
their break with the Communist 
Party and influencing their devel- 
opment to genuine Marxism. A 
chapter from his book, State Capi- 
talism and Socialist Revolution 
was published in News & Letters 
in December, 1966. 

A letter from Tsushima and his 
colleague, Yoshimasa Yukiyama, 
asking for permission to publish 
Marxism and Freedom in Japanese' 
translation reached the author, 
Raya Dunayevskaya, while she V?as 
in Africa in 1962. Three years 
later, with the edition off the press, 
they organized her national tour 
in Japan, and established the dia- 
logue between U.S. and Japanese 
Marxist-Humanists that continues 
to this day. 

It is not only the Japanese but 
the international revolutionary 
movement that mourns the death 
of Tadayuki Tsushima whose ctitt- 
tributions to both theory and 
practice will continue to enrich 
the path to a new world on human 
foundations. 
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EDITORIAL 


A. Philip Randolph and Black labor's future 


•ji The life, the early life, of A. Philip Randolph is 
■What needs to be remembered and what is deliberately 
forgotten by those who shed' crocodile tears over his 
death and wish to remember only the last years when 
he had turned against the militancy of the new genera- 
tion of Black revolutionaries that had been bom with 
the 1960s. 

Historically, the genius of A. Philip Randolph, 
- socialist, emerged- as World War I ended and ‘ the 
Russian Revolution promised’ the way to a new, classless 
world. All that greeted the returning Black soldiers 
were Ku Klux Klan riots and such barbaric outbursts 
of lynchings against Blacks moving from the South to the 
North, that 1919 became known as “Red Summer, 1919.” 
It was a description, not of the extension of the Russian 
Revolution into the U.S., but of the fantastic number of 
race riots— no less than 26 in the last months of 1919*. 
RANDOLPH’S TRUE LEGACY 

It was in that period that A. Philip Randolph ac- 
complished three pathbreaking deeds. First was the 
founding of a magnificent new paper called The Messen- 
ger. So great was its vision of a very different world 
from capitalism, and so militant and challenging was 
bis direction for developing a mass movement of Blacks, 
that no one could stop him — from President Wilson, who 
called him “the most dangerous man in the U.S.,” to 
the Joint Legislative Committee Investigating Seditious 
Activities that slandered and persecuted him. 

What provoked all the anti-Red and anti-Black 
hysteria of the Government was the fact that Randolph’s 
The Messenger fought not only Big Business but the 
Government, and not only any specific Administration 
but the very notion of the United States’ sham democracy 
by printing a cartoon of a Black man being lynched, 
wrapped in an American flag set on fire. 

Nor did he let the labor bureaucracy get away with 
its type of racism. First he organized the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, and not only won labor victories 
for them against the railroad magnates but then started 
fighting within the AFL against its bureaucracy. As late 


TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

I am turning my column space this issue over to an 
important review essay by a colleague, Andy Phillips. 

—R.D. 

Hal Draper’s voluminous* Karl Marx’s Theory of 
Revolution proclaims his goal to be “a full and defini- 
tive statement of Marx’s political theory, policies, and 
practices.” 1 While the admitted content is Marx’s politi- 
cal theory, Draper, aware of the dirty connotations as- 
sociated with politics today, felt “compelled” to title his 
work Theory of Revolution. In any case, what Draper 
alleges to be theory of revolution is in fact his narrow 
view of Marx’s political theory. 

In his second volume. The Politics of Social Classes, 
Draper presents “Marx’s” views of the politics of the 
working class and the working class revolution, including 
trade unionism and the principle of proletarian self- 
emancipation; the historic roles; of the bourgeoisie, petty- 
bourgeoisie* peasantry, 1 u mpe n>*.p ifjletariat and 
intellectuals. 1 § 

ARROGANCE AND HYPOCRISY 

Whereas Draper claims to disregard all other Marx- 
ists to deal strictly with the Marxism of Marx, he im- 
mediately exposes his arrogance and hypocrisy by char- 
acterizing Marx’s rough draft of Capital, the Grundrisse, 
as a “non-book.” ,, 

“The Grundrisse,” Draper declares, “is a peculiar 
nonbook,” “notebooks kept . . . with no thought of 
publication,” “notes and jottings,” “Each sentence . . . 
a thought that popped into Marx’s mind — unreviewed, 
unrevised, uncriticized, often ungrammatical, and some- 
times undecipherable,” “often scribbled late at night 
jlrhen Maw was - suffering from carbuncles, gastrointes- 
ftnal illness, headaches and assorted dyspepsias.” 2 

In fact, the Grundrisse 3 is nothing less than Marx’s 
comprehensive summary of his preceding 15 years of 
experience and study, comprising an introduction and 
seven notebooks, and filling over 900 pages. The work, 
inspired by the economic recession of 1857 and the hope 
for a revolution, was begun by Marx the last week of 

*The volume reviewed, Karl Marx’s Theory of Revolu- 
tion: The Politics of Social Classes, published by 
Monthly Review Press, 1978, is the seconcj of an origin- 
galJisf-^rojected . three-volume work. However, in his 
pfOEe^bi:c|. to, th|s ; second volume, author Draper states 
'%hat ihe work is being expanded into four volumes. 

1 This quote is from the introduction to the first volume. State 
and Bureaucracy, p. 11, where Draper explains his overall goal, 

2 Politics of Social Classes, p. 3 

3 The titfe for Marx's Notebooks, Grundrisse der Kritik der Politis- 
chen Okonomie (Foundations of the Critique of Political Economy) 
was given by the Moscow Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute tor the 
first Gerrhan edition. 
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as 1961, there was a confrontation between him, as the 
only Black on the Executive Committee, and Meany. 
So telling was Randolph’s criticism, that Meany ex- 
ploded, “Who the hell appointed you as spokesman for 
all the Negroes in America.” 

Although, at the outbreak of World War II, A. 
Philip Randolph was no longer a socialist, he was still 



Cartoon, “The Mob Victim,” from July 1919 Messenger 

an activist, and once again broke new ground, this time 
as President of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
by organizing a March on Washington (MOW). He had 
planned to mobilize no less than 100,000 Black workers 
to protest the mass unemployment. 

This so frightened President Roosevelt that he issued 
Executive Order 8802 to bar discrimination in war 
industry. While this small version of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Art did stop the March, it did not stop 
Randolph from then transforming his March committee 
into a committee to end Jim Crow in the Army. (See 


The March on Washington Movement’s pamphlet, The 
War’s Greatest Scandal! The Story of Jim Crow in 
Uniform.) 

This still didn’t end his magnificent history-making 
actions. As against the beginning of the war, when their 
slogan was “The Yanks are not coming,” the American 
Communists made a 180-degree turn when the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact collapsed as Germany attacked Russia, and 
outdid the most rabid reactionary in flag-waving, pre- 
tended patriotism. The CP first turned against the MOW, 
then attacked the Committee against Jim Crowism, call- 
ing for “a second front” to be opened by the U.S. every- 
where except, of course, in the U.S. for Black freedom, 
or for the right of workers to strike. 

They demanded, instead, that the Negro subordinate 
his struggles to “the fight against fascism” — in Germany. 
They Called A. Philip Randolph a veritable subversive 
and his movement too belligerent. The Communist Party’s 
vice-presidential candidate had the gall to say that Ran- 
dolph’s movements helped in “creating confusing and 
dangerous moods in the ranks of the Negro people and 
utilizing their justified grievances as a weapon of opposi- 
tion to the Administration’s war program ...” 

THE GROUND FOR TODAY 

This, too, did not stop Randolph and he did win the 
end of Jim Crow in the Army. Nor did he limit his con- 
tributions to the economic and social sphere, or to Amer- 
ica alone. He was instrumental in helping to establish 
the two-way road between Africa and America that has 
been a hallmark of the Black fight for freedom. 

To honor A. Philip Randolph is not just a matter of 
remembrance of things past nor even only of clearing 
his legacy from the deliberate misinterpretation by those 
— including the Institute that bears his name and that 
is headed by Norman Hill — who want the public to know 
only his last years. Rather, it is to build today and to- 
morrow on the ground he laid as a pioneer of the organi- 
zation of Black labor and a pioneer of uniting Black with 
socialism in the battle of ideas. 


Draper's narrow view of Marx's polHkal theory 


August ’57. Working almost Incessantly, he completed it 
in mid-March ’58, except for a few pages added in May. 
The book, containing 313 analytical categories too num- 
erous to list, is divided into two “chapters,” Money and 
Capital, including Marx’s analyses of the production 
process, surplus value and profit, circulation process, 
surplus labor, surplus capital, original accumulation of 
capital, theories of surplus value and profit. 

Upon reading the Grundrisse today and grasping 
the great insight it gives to the development of Marx’s 
thought and analytical methodology, what is most in- 
credible is that this great work was not published until 
1939-41 — in Moscow and in a German edition at that, 
which effectively precluded it from being known during 
the World War II years. 

Indeed, it took nothing less than the Chinese revo- 
lution of 1949 to pry this work loose from the dusty 
archive shelves in Moscow for serious study in the 1950s. 
Ten more years elapsed before the most discussed 
chapter, “Forms Which Precede Capitalist Production,” 
was published in English as PRE-CAPITALIST ECO- 
NOMIC FORMATIONS, and only in 1973 did the first 
full English edition appear, published by the Pelican 
Marx Library in London. 

Draper’s supercilious and arrogant assessment of the 
Grundrisse notwithstanding, Marx specifically refers to 
his notebooks in the first paragraph of the preface to A 
Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy: 

“I examine the system of bourgeois economics in the 
following order: capital, landed property, wage labor, 
state and foreign trade, world market. Under the first 
three headings, I investigate the economic conditions of 
life of the three great classes into which modern bour- 
geois society is divided; the interconnection of the three 
other headings is obvious at a glance. The first section 
of the first book, which deals with capital, consists of 
the following chapters: 1. Commodities; 2. Money, or 
simple circulation; 3. Capital in general. The first two 
chapters form the contents of the present part. The total 
material lies before me in the form of monographs . . .”4 

4 Morx-Engels Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 361. 


The monographs Marx refers to are the Grundrisse, 
nothing less than, the draft of all four volumes of 
Capita), Marx’s greatest work. Actually, the historic 
sweep of the Grundrisse exceeds that of Capital, tracing 
the full development of civilization rather than restrict- 
ing itself to the precisely logical movement of the capi- 
talist economic system analyzed in Capital 

ANTI-HEGELIAN SOUL COMPANION 

A popular pasttime of some “Marxists” is drawing 
a sharp line between, the “young Hegelian Marx” and>the 
“mature materialistic Marx.” Louis Althusser, advocate 
of “driving this phantom (of Hegel) into the night, ”5 
finds a soul companion in Draper. However, both share 
considerable embarrassment in the existence of the 
Grundrisse, in which Hegelian philosophic concepts and 
terminology are so pervasive that any denial of their 
indispensability to Marx’s analyses is patently absurd. 

This is not Marx of the 1844 Philosophic Economic 
Manuscripts, a “young” Marx writing totally within the 

5 Lenin and Philosophy and Other Essays, Althusser. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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. WHO WE ARE 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled new movements from 
practice, which were themselves forms of theory. 
News & Letters was created so that the voices 
from below could be beard, and the unity of work- 
er and intellectual, philosophy and revolution, 
could be worked out for our age. A Black produc- 
tion worker, Charles Denby, is the editor. 

The paper is the monthly publication of News 
and Letters Committees, an organization of Marxist- 
Humanists that stands for the abolition of capital- 
ism, whether in its private form as in the U.S., or 
in its state form calling itself Communist, as in 
Russia and China. The National Chairwoman, 
Raya Dunayevskaya, is the author of Philosophy 
and Revolution and Marxism and Freedom which 
spell out the philosophic ground of Marx’s Human- 
ism for our age internationally., as American Civil- 
ization on Trial concretizes it on the American 
scene. In opposing this capitalistic, exploitative, 
racist, sexist society, we participate in all freedom 
struggles and do not separate the mass activities of 
workers, Blacks, women and youth from the ac- 
tivity of thinking. We invite you to join with us both 
in the freedom struggles and in working Out a 
theory of liberation for our age. 
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framework of classical Hegelian, philosophy (never mind 
that precisely for this reason it is the most devastating 
critique of Hegel’s dehumanized idealism). Here you 
have the “mature” Marx, the Marx who has discovered 
the materialistic motive forces compelling the develop- 
ment and motion of capitalist production relations and 
its super-structured, class-confronting society. This is no 
Marx merely “tinged” with Hegelianism; this is Marx 
the conqueror of Hegel’s dialectical method, using it to 
disclose the development of civilization from the first 
forms of social behavior and relationships. 

Where Althusser would rid Marx of Hegel by driving 
him “into the night,” Draper seeks to achieve the same 
end by trying to reduce the Grundrisse to a dyspeptic 
carbuncular grunt, as well as discounting Marx’s 1844 
essays as “pre-Marxist,” still tainted with the Hegelian- 
ism Draper insists Marx discarded when he elaborated 
his mature, materialistic theories. 

The anti-Hegelian fetishism of Draper and Althusser 
was totally alien to Marx. Indeed, as he was writing the 
Grundrisse, the "mature” Marx observed in a letter to 
Engels on Jan. 14, 1858: “In the method of treatment 
the fact that by mere accident I have again glanced 
through Hegel’s Logic has been of great service to me.” 
As noted, Marx considered the Grundrisse as the draft 
of Capital, his most important work; as knowledgeable 
Marxists have noted, whereas Marx did not leave a 
Logic, he provided the logic of Capital. And as Marx 
himself emphasized, “The Hegelian contradiction (is) the 
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Draper's namwv view of Marx's political theory 


source of all dialectics”,* the materialist dialectic in- 
cluded. ' 

Draper calls his Work the result of “excavation,” dig- 
ging into the writings of Marx and Engels, relating their 
thoughts to objective developments. While merit cer- 
tainly limits what should be fully elaborated, Draper’s 
treatment of the following two issues reveals his own 
confined perspective. 

In his chapter on trade unions, Draper notes that . 
the “New Unionism” in England, comparable to the rise 
of the CIO in the U.S. in, the 1930s, erupted in July 
1888 with the factory organization and action of women 
matchworkers, followed by similar successful activity of 
gas workers, activity led by Eleanor Marx. Action by 
these lower and deeper layers of the previously unor- 
ganized workers sparked a movement to organize the 
unorganized which literally transformed the economic 
and political face of England. 

While the importance of these historic developments 
is self-evident, they are given an added significance by- 
the current impact of the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment. But far from detailing the actions of these English 
working women in the epochal struggle, Draper gives 
•them no more than the barest passing reference on p. 
111. Yet it is precisely this type of organizing of the 
•unorganized by Eleanor Marx which concretized the 
“Marxism of Marx” in one of his last writings, as he 
called upon revolutionaries to go “lower and deeper into 
the proletariat,” a phrase Lenin first discovered (Aug. 

4, 1914) after the collapse of the Second International. 

On the other hand, there is Draper’s endless preoc- 
cupation with Marx and the peasantry. Correctly point- 
ing out that the myth of Marx having no interest in the 
peasantry is totally unfounded, Draper proceeds for the 
next 136 pages to confirm Marx’s real concern and un- 
derstanding of the importance Of the revolutionary role 
of the peasantry. One is reminded of the expression: Us- 
ing a shotgun to kill a flea. 

Of many seriously controversial issues, moreover, 
there is little or absolutely no reference. For example. 
Draper devotes considerable research and elaboration to 
Marx’s concept of “revolution in permanence.” As Draper 
is well aware, the person pre-eminently linked with the 
theory of permanent revolution is Leon Trotsky. But in 
the 48 pages given to the two chapters on permanent 
revolution, there is not a single reference to Trotsky. 
EVADES MARXISTS 

Draper’s defense that he is disregarding all other 
Marxists is evasion pure and simple. This facile dis- 
claimer does not prevent Draper from bringing in other 
“Marxists” when he chooses to do so. In effect, Draper 
wants to have His cake . . . and eat it too. 

For example, where Draper maintains that the larg- 
est portion of Marx’s and Engels’ revolutionary theory 
derived from their 13-month experiences of the 1848-49 
German revolution, he quotes a 1907 statement by Lenin 
(irrefutably a Marxist) to buttress his contention,. Now 
1907 was a very good year indeed, the year of the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Party Congress made especially 
rare by the fact that virtually all tendencies in Russian 
Marxism were represented, and included Lenin, Trotsky, 
Luxemburg, Martov, Plekhanov, as well as the Bund. 
Indeed, the central debates at the Congress revolved 
around precisely the impact of the 1848 revolution on 
Russian Marxists in the 1905 Revolution, and specifically 
why an understanding of his philosophy of revolution 
was necessary to grasp the import of the 1905 Russian 
revolution as well as forge practical revolutionary pol- 

6 Capitol, Vol. 1, p. 654n, Kerr edition. Draper's consuming oppo- 
sition to Hegel precludes any understanding of Marx, be it 1844. 
1857 or Capital itself. 

Workers occupy Hostos '500' 

New York, N.Y. — Three organizations of Blacks 
and Latino construction workers occupied Hostos Com- 
munity College’s still unused “500 building” for most of 
the day May 3, demanding that New York City honor its 
commitment to hire students and community workers to 
do the renovation of that building. 

This demand was first raised last spring when the 
same building was occupied and run creatively for sev- 
eral months by students, many of whom are 1 also workers, 
and some faculty. . 

As dozens of police gathered nearby, the workers 
ordered all of the city-contracted personnel out of the 
building, padlocked the surrounding fence, hung up ban- 
ners, and chanted their demands. This attracted about 
200 students from classes across the street. Women stu- 
dents added a new demand which the workers quickly 
took up: “Equal opportunity for women in construction!” 

“This is a continuation of last spring’s action and 
demands,” said one student. “Like all my friends, I 
thought at that time that our taking over ‘500’ was what 
we had to do. Now to many of us the meaning of what 
we accomplished is growing much deeper. We are trying 
to work out its full significance for ourselves and for 
the struggle.” —Hostos activist 


icies for the future. 7 



Whereas, in general. Draper’s “excavations” into 
social classes appear to follow Marx’s class lines on the 
development of revolutionary struggle, the significance 
of the 1881 correspondence between Vera Zasulich and 
Marx on the Russian question is lost on Draper. Zasu- 
lich wrote to Marx, referring to the communal features 
of the mir, the form of Russian rural land ownership 
and society, and inquiring whether Russia could go di- 
rectly from feudalism to communism. Marx drafted four 
letters in his effort to answer Zasulich. He answered 
her not only in a letter, but most importantly, in his 1882 
introduction to the Russian edition of the Communist 
Manifesto. The last sentence of that introduction states: 
“If the Russian Revolution becomes the signal for a pro- 
letarian revolution in, the West, so that both complement 
each other, the present Russian common ownership of 
land may serve as the starting point for a communist 
development.” 8 

Draper’s blind hatred of Hegel’s dialectics and dis- 
regard of Marx’s dialectics of liberation betrays him at 
every turn, even to the point of attributing to Hegel 
what is purely Marx. Draper, referring to Marx’s opening 
of The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, quotes 
Hegel to the effect that: history repeats itself . . . the 
first time as tragedy, the second as farce. What is 
Hegel’s, however, is only that history repeats itself; 
Marx added the rest. 

That the scholar should not know that little bit — 
the very first sentence of the work that is so pivotal to 
Draper— proves but one thing: how totally Mind anti- 
Hegelianism can turn an excavator of the “Marxism of 
Marx.” 

Throughout, Draper equates Engels to Marx; and 
often -very nearly ranks Engels above Marx. While the 
contributions and role of Engels in the relationship are 
surely immense, attempts to equate the two does damag- 
ing disservice to both and can only result in disorienting 
the revolutionary left.? 

BETRAYS ENGELS, TOO 

Moreover, nobody more than Engels understood and 
appreciated the importance of Hegelian philosophy to 
Marx’s development. The most convincing testimony of 
this is Engels’ treatise on Feuerbach, which is nothing 
less than a total defense of Marx’s insistence that the 
Hegelian dialectic is the basis of all dialectics. Written 
in 1888, when Engels was an old man, the work cannot 
be labeled an aberration of his youth. 

Another observation is compelled by Draper’s “de- 
fense” of Engel as a non-Hegelian, materialistic Engels. 
Draper, like virtually every Trotskyist in the 1930-40 
period, “grew up” on Engels’ treatise on Feuerbach, so 
ignorance cannot be an element here. Draper’s effort to 
divest Ehgels of his appreciation for Hegel is nothing 
short of betrayal of Engels as well. The last sentence in 
Engels’ Feuerbach is: “The German working-class move- 
ment is the heir of the German classical philosophy.” 

Draper’s work is indeed unfinished — but not because 
only two of the four projected volumes have been 
published. 


7 This IS not the place to go into the proceedings of the 1907 
Congress. The point is that real revolutionary Marxism which 
pervaded that Congress is bypassed (if ever known) by Draper, 
and surely would hove illuminated the significance of 1848 
much more clearly than the single quote from Lenin. 

8 Morx-Engels SelectedWork, Vol. 1, p. 25. / -t. . a . ■ 

9 RrgoroUS Scholarship aricf research by Raya Dunayevskaya, under- 
taken, forte* ‘bcMak-m^fogress, Rosa Luxemburg, Today's Women's 
Liberation Movement and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, not 
only seriously challenges those who would equate Engels to Marx, 
but in fact discloses profound differences between the two. A 
chapter of her new book, detailing several important differences, 

^s ° special supplement to the January-February 
1979 issue of News & Letters. 

10 Feuerbach, The Roots of the Socialist Philosophy, Engels, Fred- 
erick; Chicago, Charles H. Kerr & Company, 1903, p. 128. 
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Over 100,008 anti nuke protesters rallied in Washington 
D.C. May 6 in the largest demonstration in Washington 
since the anti-war protests of the early 1970s. 'Significant 
was the presence of Blacks and workers whose increased 
participation can help keep self-proclaimed leaders like 
Gov. Brown, Jane Fonda and Ralph Nader from divert- 
ing the movement. (See Editorial, “The alternative to 
nuclear madness is social revolution”, N&L, May 1979.) 
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c (Contninued from Page 1) 

or white, religious or non-religious, we are one. We are 
producing the world. We shall own it . . . Moslem capi- 
talism too is our enemy . . 

At one point,' the workers were trying to get the 
TV to come and film the demonstration. They sent dele- 
gates to demand that Sadegh Ghotbzadeh (the man 
Khomeini named to head national radio and television) 
send TV camera crews. They told him- that if he didn’t 
bring the TV, they would first break all the TV cameras, 
and then hang him. The cameras came. 

Struggles like this were .taking place all over the 
country. In Isfahan I saw Khomeini’s soldiers shoot into 
a workers’ demonstration, wounding four and killing one. 

FREEDOM STRUGGLE IN ARMY 

( Another shora that played a determining role at the 
beginning of the insurrection and now is half under- 
ground is the “Council of Soldiers and Homafran” (air- 
force technicians). While the government is trying to 
“rebuild” the army, this Council is publishing a news- 
paper called Sarbaz (soldier). They are demanding the 
elimination' of the U.S. trained army and the organizing 
of a people’s army. They are calling for freedom of army 
personnel to register in political parties, to have freedom 
of ideas and thought, and the end to blind obedience in 
■ army ranks. • >■ 

Homafars are among the oppressed ranks of the army, 
between the sergeants and the low grade officers. Even 
though they’re known as the “army intellectuals,” they 
have' to obey all of the officers, even the most stupid 
ones. At Isfahan and Hamedan airbases, where I had a 
chance to spend a few days with Homafars, I observed 
great revolutionary potential in them. One group that 
had just begun reading Marxist books were talking about 
a total change in the army and the society. 

The peasants, too, had a spectacular participation in 
the February revolution. Yet up to now Bazargan has 
not even nationalized the land the Shah’s family left 
behind. In Gonbad, near the Russian border, the peasants 
had five months earlier taken' over the land of some of 
the feudal rich who left the country and planted it. And 
at the time of harvest they wanted to reap. The Bazargan 
government, together with some of the feudal rich, 
attacked the peasants, shooting at them, saying that the 
I law of property had not yet been set. 

Whether in the rural areas or among the new un- 
employed who migrated to the cities, the landless are 
raising problems that the “Islamic Republic” can not 

Outrage at Eula Love murder 

| South Los Angeles, Cal. — The murder last 
January of Eula Love, a Black woman, by LA 
city police has resulted in a large outcry of pro- 
test, especially after the police department and 
the city District Attorney issued reports which 
whitewashed police conduct, that included firing 12 bul- 
lets at Mrs. Love, eight of which hit her. 

Shortly after the District Attorney’s report was is- 
sued, a citizens’ tribunal to try the police and city for 
the murder was held at a high school auditorium in the 
predominantly Black southside. '■ 

Some 1,000 came out to demonstrate their outrage 
at the senseless crime of murder by two LA Police De- 
partment officers. The audience was Black, Latino and 
white, and ranged from the very young to older people. 
The tribunal heard testimony that one of the policemen 
had earlier killed another person while on duty. 

One person who testified and was answered immedi- 
ately by the community was Black State Senator Bill 
Green. When he made the statement that this is nothing 
new and he comes into contact with it daily and there- 
fore we should keep cool, the audience got mad. 

Eula Love had failed to pay some $20 on a gas bill 
and the company sent a man to turn off her gas. She 
chased him away with a shovel, and went to get a money 
order to pay $20 on her bill. Later that same day, two 
policemen came with another gas man. Mrs. Love came 
out of -her house with a small kitchen knife, and the 
only thing 1 the police could think of -to do was to empty 
their guns into her 

Now even the Mayor says something should be done. 
Some have jumped on the bandwagon of a police review 
board. But that doesn’t get to the root of things and can 
be manipulated. Meanwhile, a 14-year-old Black youth 
was killed by police a few days ago. 

,£he point is .not just a. couple of police, but that the 
wbi$g -flung, from Police Chief Gates down to the rookie 
patrolmen, needs to be changed. There must be an in- 
ternal change within the whole program that has been 
set by capitalism. That murder and fear need to survive 
another decade is very inhuman to us all. 

— Watts activist 


answer. Their response has been to play divide and rule. 
And its is here that the peasant struggle is so closely 
linked to the question of national minorities. 

SELF-DETERMINATION FOR MINORITIES 

The right to self-determination and autonomy is 
what the national minorities are fighting for in today’s 
Iran. For over fifty years, Kurds, Turks, Arabs, Turka- 
mans and Baluches have lost their identity under the 
Pahlavi dynasty. On the first day after the overthrow 
of the Shah’s regime everybody in Kurdistan put on the 
overall Kurdish dress. Even the Kurdish personnel of 
the Iranian Army came out the same way. “Kurdish 
dress, Kurdish language, and Klashinkove submachine 
guns are made for each other,” said a Persian newspaper 
reporter who visited the Kurdistan city of Mahabad. He 
quoted a fourteen year-old city guard as saying: “What 
we want from the revolution is exactly what a Tehrani 
person wants — freedom, a total freedom. Freedom to us 
means that for the first time we want to determine our 



fate by ourselves, not by anybody else ... Can you call 
that a separatist idea?” 

The same thing is happening at a slower pace in 
Khoozestan among the Arab tribes, and in Sistan-Balu- 
chestan among the Baluch people. These nations to- 
gether -make up a border-belt around Iran, and have 
enough importance and potential to shake up any govern- 
ment. 

The majority of the Left is afraid to support full self- 
determination for the nationalities. They are fearful of 
being labeled “separationists” and “counter-revolution- 
ary.” In this case, Ayatollah Teleghani was one step 
ahead of the Left. He repeated what Lenin had said 
about the national minorities (but with a different con- 
ception): Let them separate if they want. They will come 
back to us if and only if we make a good place for 
Iranian people. But if we are defeated by another kind 
of despotism, they would be better off if they separated. 

FERMENT ON WOMEN’S LIBERATION 

Since the mass demonstrations that started on March 
7 against Khomeini’s order that all women wear the 
“Islamic veil,” and transformed the celebration of Inter- 
national Women’s Day, the women’s struggle has gone 
through a serious discussion of how women can continue 
the fight without falling into a narrow bourgeois femin- 
ism. The ferment is intense. Even before March 8, there 
were women’s organizations being formed very quickly, 
so many that often two had -the same name. There was 
the Organization of Awakening Women, the Organization 
of the Emancipation of Women, the Women’s Liberation 
Organization ... 

Yet some argued that women did not need their own 
independent organizations. Homa Nategh and Simin 
Daneshvar, both well j known revolutionary petty-bour- 
geois women, held to this old view. Within a few days 
they were sharply criticized by many independent revolu- 
tionary women and organizations. They argued that “as 
far as there exists anything such as women’s problems 
in the society, the women’s struggle too will exist . . .” 
Now many women’s organizations are taking the cause 
of the working and oppressed women, and are refusing 
to limit the struggle to the chador or the divorce laws. 

From the women’s organizations to the actual armed 
demonstrations of the national minorities, and especially 
from the shora (s) of the workers, the unemployed, the 
soldiers and the peasants, come every week new dem- 
onstrations and new expressions of freedom. That the 
counter-revolution showed itself so early is naturally the 
most serious threat to what was started by the great 
mass movement that overthrew the Shah and wanted a 
totally new society. 

Khomeini is today being driven towards fascistic 
methods for mobilizing Iran’s very large middle class and 
preparing attacks on the Left, the minorities and the 
struggling working class. In order to restore “peace and 
order” in the -Spring of revolution, he must wither up 
the flower of freedom! Imperialism, which is being 
attacked by everybody (even the comprador bourgeoisie) 
can nowadays only find a safe place under the Mullah’s 
aba (the dress of the religious leader). 

MAY DAY, 1979— ONGOING REVOLUTION 

Khomeini, Bazargan and the bazaar merchants 
should not think that they have destroyed the revolu- 
tion. Proof of that living fact was given both sharply 
and profoundly in two forms on May Day, 1979. A May 
Day demonstration was called by the National Confedera- 
tion of Iranian Workers. The leaflet for the demonstra- 
tion had no religious references on- it at all, and said 


that “this demonstration belongs to the workers of 
Iran.” The Left was invited to join, but only if they 
marched behind. There was another demonstration called 
by the Islamic organizations, also for May Day. 

When May Day came, the turnout at the workers’ 
march was enormous— estimated at 400,000 — ten times 
the size of the Islamic march. All through the demon- 
stration, there were slogans like “Control factories by 
the workers,” “Equal wages for women and men,” "No 
worker laid-off or fired,” and “Nationalize imperialist 
capital.” In the entire demonstration, there was only one 
single picture of Khomeini. 

It was at this same time that I also saw a pamphlet 
that had just been published, specifically for May Day, 
1979, called “Discussion on the Workers’ Movement in 
Iran.” It included translations into Farsi of several 
articles and speeches in honor of May Day by Rosa 
Luxemburg, a work by Lenin on the soviets in the 
Russian Revolution, and Chapter 4 of Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s Marxism and Freedom, on the 1848 revolutions 
and the relations of intellectuals to the workers’ struggle. 
Together with that magnificent march, the pamphlet 
makes it clear that in thought as well as activity, the 
revolution is still ongoing. 

The Iranian revolution through which we are living 
is showing us again that revolution doesn’t go on a 
straight line to completion, any more than it did with 
the Russian and Iranian revolutions of 1906-08. The 
counter-revolution that rushes to emerge brings forth its 
own opposition. Only this time the opposition is a more 
developed, fuller stage of the revolution, which is more 
determined than ever to achieve its aim of a totally new 
human society. 

Iranian students report: 
'Struggle is just beginning' 

(We excerpt below another significant report sent 
directly from Iran to N&L — Editor.) 

Tehran, Iran— During the February three days of 
street fighting, many different committees were formed, 
most importantly the armed “Committees of Imam.” 
These committees have been the real police force of the 
cities and villages since. At first, many of the “left” 
took part in these committees, but were later thrown 
out. Then the committees came under the command of 
the “Council of the Revolution”, based in Qum. One 
Mullah was put at the head of the committees in each 
district. Important to note is that a lot of counter-revo- 
lutionary and SAVAK agents took part in- these com- 
mittees from the beginning ... 

Let me give a few examples of the policies of the 
present regime: Nationalization of the banks is “out of 
the question”; renewed treaties with the oil monopolies; 
restoration and reorganization of Savak; suppression of 
the Turkamans, who tried to distribute land among the 
landless peasants; hysterical propaganda against social- 
ism; threatening women’s liberation, renewing the 
marriage law, and forcing women employees to wear 
the veil . . ' . 

There are daily “spontaneous” demonstrations 
against the Left, chanting “Death to the Communists!” 
I feel that with the growing economic and political 
crises of the present regime, and the anti-communist 
mentality, there is a great possibility for a fascistic 
movement organized to destroy the workin-gclass and Left 
opposition. The signs of such a Falangist movement are 
already visible ... 

But what about the masses? For the merchants, 
shopkeepers and the bourgeoisie, the revolution is over, 
but for the more than three million’ unemployed workers, 
and for those still employed, the struggle is still in the 
beginning. Although they still have some religious ten- 
dencies, there are daily gatherings, meetings, demonstra- 
tions, strikes, marches, all over the country. 

I can see that socialism is coming. Maybe not to- 
morrow, but it is not far away. In the past week the 
unemployed workers have marched through most of the 
important cities and announced their solidarity to each 
other. Employed workers supported them. This is what 
I call the real movement, not the movement of the 
“leftist” leaders who don’t have a clear position toward 
the Bazargan government, or those who, at most, want 
to only have a voice in parliament. 

The bourgeoisie cannot let things go, on as they are. 
They will try to harshly suppress the working class. 
At this time what I am most afraid of is the growing 
Falangist movement which has its base among the petty 
bourgeoisie. In opposition, the present demands of the 
workers may not be directly seeking the “abolition of 
human alienation” but they are paving the way for 
such a demand . . . 

I shake your hand and join you in our common 
struggle to abolish the domination of capital . . . 

— Iranian student 
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Native Americans fight against destruction of land, lives 


We received a critique of the lead article on oil 
in the April issue of N&L and are very glad to call 
attention to the conditions that have aroused a wide 
resistance movement among American Indians, not 
only against the theft of their lands by the U.S., 
but the spoliation of the land that remains to them 
by oil, uranium, coal and water rights to bring profits 
to General Electric, Peabody Coal, EXXON, Kerr 
McGee, Gulf and even the T.VA. 

When the Indians were driven onto government- 
controlled reservations, those lands were at the 
time the least desirable lands available. Little did 
the government know that under the lands were 
uranium, oil, coal and water for hydro-power. 

At the same time, recent revelations of the 144 
radiation-induced lung cancer deaths among 3,500 
uranium miners, which date back to the 1950s and 
’60s, have disclosed what Native Americans call 
“America’s energy colony.” While the anti-nuclear 
movement has drawn attention to the dangers of the 
latter stages of the nuclear fuel cycle, of reactors 
and waste disposal which threaten large segments 
of the American papulation, it is only Native Amer- 
icans for whom every stage of the nuclear cycle 
means radiation exposure and death. 


Margaret Thatcher, extreme reactionary leader 
of Britain’s Tories, was voted into office with a 
majority of some 40 seats in the general election on 
May 3. Election analysts say that the swing to the 
Conservatives was strongest in the suburbs and 
large cities of Southern England, where Thatcher 
had concentrated her vicious campaign against the 
unions — especially the “uncontrolled” rank-and-file, 
and their winter-long strike wave — and against the 
growing Black and immigrant population. Through- 
out the campaign, scarcely-veiled hints that her elec- 
tion would mean “law and order,” a crackdown on 
immigration, and support of “traditional British 
values” were floated to appeal to racism. The glaring 
truth is that racism did gain her not only many of 
the middle class, but a section of labor. 

And far from the fact that the neo-Nazi National 
Front (NF) only got sixth-tenths of one percent of 
the vote showing that barbarism to be dead, the low 
vote for the NF is actually proof of their sympa- 
thizers’ “realism.” How many of them voted for 
Thatcher, knowing that she could get more votes 
than they, while hoping that she would lead to them 
as Hinden'burg led to Hitler? The centrality of the 
.Black dimension to revolution is clearly not just a 
U.S. question, but more crucial for Britain now than 
it was when Enoch Powellism arose a decade ago. 
(See “British Racism, Powellism and the Workers” 


Navajo reservation lands in New Mexico and 
Arizona supply two-thirds of the uranium produced 
in the U.S. and are the “source” of the nuclear fuel 
cycle, i.e., the mining and milling. Consequently, 
Native Americans don’t have to wait for a nuclear 
accident to be exposed to high levels of radiation. 
For those who work at subsistence wages in the 
mines and uranium mills, or who live near the 
mounds of radioactive tailings left from the milling 
process and have their water contaminated by radio- 
active run-offs from mines, dangerous exposure is 
an everyday reality. 

Exploitation of the uranium resources is not 
the only thing that attracts 14 of America’s largest 
energy corporations to Navajo land. General Electric 
operates the largest coal strip mine in the Western 
Hemisphere on Indian land. The leases negotiated 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) — at times 
without informing the residents on the land — 
brings the Navajo people 15 cents per ton for coal 
that the corporations receive $20 per ton for on the 
market. The impact of coal stripping on the Native 
peoples means that many families are forced to re- 
locate. 

Though such federally-backed agencies as the 

by Raya Dunayevskaya in N&L, Aug.-Sept. 1970.) 

Where Thatcher and her equally far-right In- 
dustry Secretary, Sir Keith Joseph, will quickly 
find themselves embattled is in their avowed declar- 
ation to “break the stranglehold of the unions.” 
The British workers, white and Black, who refused 
to accept former Labour Prime Minister James 
Callaghan’s five percent limit on pay raises in the 
face of rampant inflation, have already announced 
that they have no intention of knuckling under to 
Thatcher and Joseph’s plans. The months ahead are 
sure to test all, as the new struggles demand genuine 
re thinking on the part of those fighting against 
Thatcher and for a human world. 


El Salvador 


Mass opposition to the brutal dictatorship of 
General Carlos Romero erupted in San Salvador on 
May 10, as 20,000 Salvadorans marched in a funeral 
procession and thousands more lined the streets, 
shouting their support. The funeral was for .17 of the 
23 persons Romero’s soldiers and police murdered 
when they opened fire on a peaceful demonstration 
on May 8 outside an occupied cathedral. 

Members of the Popular Revolutionary Bloc 
(BPR), an opposition coalition of workers, students, 
peasants and the unemployed, had seized the cathed- 
ral, as well as the French, Costa Rican, and Vene- 
zuelan embassies. They were demanding the release 


BIA and the Navajo Tribal Council have always been 
in conflict with local communities, that conflict has 
never been sharper than when mineral development 
and lands rights are at issue. 

This conflict came to a head late last year in 
Windowrock, N.M., center of the Navajo Nation, 
when seven Navajo men were arrested for taking 
over and occupying the BIA headquarters. After 
their arrest, the “Windowrock Seven” were removed 
from Indian custody and transferred to Gallup, N.M. 
as federal prisoners. Five of the seven men who 
form the Dine Bii, or People's Coalition, came from 
Shiprock, N.M., site of the Kerr McGee mine and 
mill which is responsible for the cancer deaths of 
20 Navajo miners. 

The struggle of the Navajo Nation over the con- 
tinued exploitation of Navajo land and life reached 
a new stage when over 200 Navajos initiated a “mini- 
Longest Walk” to Windowrock as a continuation of 
the original protest of the “Windowrock Seven.” 
Rather than having their concerns heard by the 
Navajo Nation Elective Council, the marchers were 
met with tear gas and mace, resulting in 20 arrests, 
including II traditional elders- This has sparked 
preparations for further demonstrations. 

of five BPR leaders being held and tortured by 
Romero’s police. 

Prominent in the funeral procession was the 
Committee of Disappeared Persons, representing 126- 
people who have disappeared after being arrested. 
The day after the funeral protest, the government 
released two of the- BPR leaders. In addition to the 
BPR, three separate guerrilla movements have be- 
come more active after recent demonstrations. 

An Ecuadorian student who spoke with Salva- 
dorans in Latin America wrote to us: The group 
most heavily involved in the recent upsurge, the 
BPR, has demanded lower prices for the fertilizers 
the peasants use, and more available credit. Last 
April, they mobilized against the high cost of living 
ahd depression of their real incomes. Many Salva- 
dorans see the guerrilla forces as the only available 
channel for struggle, since “legal” struggle is closed 
by the deadly repression. The liberal faction of the 
Church has denounced the repression,, and in many 
cases is helping to organize the peasants. 

El Salvador is now under martial law. In nearby 
Nicaragua, Sandanista rebels briefly controlled 
Leon, Esteli, and Jinotega in the face of massive 
attacks by Gen. Somoza’s heavily-armed National 
Guard, while in Panama, 13,000 workers, students 
and housewives marched in Colon on May 18 t or 
protest a government raise in prices of beef, gaso- 
line and bus fares. As the mass opposition grows 
throughout all Central America, the illusion is gone 
that U^. -inspired dictatorships are invincible. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


James 


in— No Fire This Time 


by John Alan 

It is strange to begin to suspect, now, that Richard 
Wright was never, really, the social and polemical writer 
he took himself to be. 

—James Baldwin, Nobody Knows My Name 

James Baldwin has made another one of his periodic 
trips from France to the U.S., this May, as a sponsored 
Regent’s Lecturer on the Berkeley Campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. He has given a number of special 
lectures to predominantly Black audiences. 

It soon became obvious that Baldwin’s audiences 
expected him to bridge the gap between the Civil Rights 
Movement of the 1960s and today. Baldwin failed to 
make that connection either intellectually or concretely, 
leaving many young Blacks unsatisfied and confused 
about his role in the Civil Rights Movement. 

Baldwin told us that the race situation in this 
country has not changed in any fundamental way over 
the last two decades. Racism was the issue then, and 
racism is still the issue now. There is no great disagree- 
ment with him about this — it is the prevailing fact in 
Black American life. But when it comes to the problem 
of understanding and eliminating racism, Baldwin sinks 
into a sea of ambiguity. 

He says racism primarily Is a “white state of mind” 
that came into existence because there was a profound 
rupture in white history — the non-English speaking 
whites gave up their various mother languages for Eng- 
lish, and therefore they could not speak to their fa- 
thers' or know their history. According to Baldwin, 
“white is a state of mind, it’s a moral choice. White peo- 
ple are an invention. They came to this country and 


found me”. How, I wonder, would he explain the rabid 
racism and reaction now taking place in England, intact 
with the mother tongue? ■ . ’ 

What Baldwin is saying is that racism exists because 
white people don’t know their own history, and such 
ignorance causes them to hate Blacks. This is the reduc- 
tion of racism to metaphysics. The truth is that for 
Black people, racism is extremely concrete. Racism dic- 
tates their entire economic welfare and employment; 
health, housing and education; legal relations to the 
State, the courts, and the police; and finally, their very 
life expectancy. It is a daily confrontation of major 
and minor battles for survival, not with a white person 
per se, but with an organized social sytem, Capitalism. 
Within the system of capitalism, racism is defined by a 
set of actual social relations to which we cannot bring a 
set of abstract morals or abstract minds. 

Baldwin warns us that we can’t take to the streets 
as we did in the’ 1960s, because it would be “self- 
destructive”: They have guns and will be waiting for 
us, we must do something else. He suggests, as a starter, 
we take our children out of schools and off the buses, 
because the very idea of integrated education, to him, 
is a conspiracy against the children. 

If Baldwin really thinks that such an action, by mil- 
lions of Black parents and their children, would avoid 
confrontation, he is very wrong. The very massiveness 
of such a hypothetical situation, propelled by its own 
internal dialectic, would move far beyond the issue of 
education toward the need to completely transform 
American Society. 

In our own recent history we have seen a movement 


to end bus segregation in Montgomery, Alabama, devel- 
op into the idea of Black Power. 

Baldwin is profoundly pessimistic about a very 
pivotal question: Can there be unity between, Black and 
white in a struggle against a common enemy? He refers 
to the bitter, nasty opposition by Boston’s “poor whites” 
to school integration as an example of the impossibility 
of such a unity. 

It has. long been the American habit, particularly in 
periods of quiessence, to point to glaring incidents of 
poor Blacks and whites fighting each other. Yet the 
whole,- history of this country shows that, at every cru- 
cial moment in history, whenever American civilization 
moved forward, it was through white labor uniting with 
the Black masses as vanguard, as touchstone, and open- 
ing a new assault on the barbaric rulers of this land. 

Read eyewitness reports of struggles around the 
world: 
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itroduction 

So perilous are our times, economically and 
olitically, militarily and intro -imperialistically — 
nd in a state-capitalist age this means East as 
ell as West — that the two truly global nuclear 
owers, U.S. and Russia, urge adoption of SALT 
, not just as a sort of holding action, and, as 
resident Carter put it, not even as only a question 
F war and peace, but as nothing short of the 
jrvival of humanity. He ought to know, as he is 
riving for a possible nuclear holocaust. 

At the same time, the great mass unrest — 
hether in ordinary strikes and Black confronta- 
ons with racists in the U S. , by no means re- 
ricted to Decatur, Ala.; anti-nuclear demonstra- 
ons here and in Western Europe as well as 
apan; or outright revolutions as in Iran — has 
)rown such fears into the world rulers and their 

leologues that despite the tide of new Con- 

iVvqtism (be it in Thatcher's victory in Britain, 
r the well-paid idiocies of Senator Jackson, 
hose irrational words wguld make us believe 
Kit any reduction in nuclear armaments is "ap- 


peasement in its purest essence") — we are also 
offered appeals for "philosophical meanings." 

, Thus, James Reston devoted his Sunday New 
York Times column (5-27-79) to a speech by ex- 
Foreign Minister from Lebanon, Charles Malik, 
who asks us to go beyond "the loss of gas" to 
"the philosophic meanings of the fuel crisis." 

We are asked to go deep into the West's ' 
"origins," and to do so "in all humility," for 
where would we be "without Athens and Con- 
stantinople"? And where "without Antioch and 
Jerusalem, without the 27 characters, of the 
alphabet that were first perfected at Byblos on 
the coast of Lebanon"? And since we are the 
heirs of this most "creative civilization," what 
next? Wejl, suddenly, the "beyond" significance 
of the "loss of gas" for the individual has turned 
into "flow of oil" for the West (Japan included!), 
not, it is true, through the individual pump, but 
then one cannot directly mention Pax Americana 
and "nuclear holocaust" when one speaks of 
"philosophic meanings." A more euphemistic 


term is that that flow of oil is nothing short of 
"a life and death" question. 

All the meanderings through history and 
geographic switching from the Near to the Middle 
East, and from the West in general, to the U.S. 
in particular, may have satisfied the Middle East 
professorial politician and a top bourgeois West- 
ern journalist, but the only thing it proved is that, 
though U.S. imperialism has the most nuclear 
weapons, even they recognize that unless one 
first wins the minds of men, there is no way to 
win such a war. Dialectics teaches us> however, 
that philosophy is no playing around with words; 
it is either a philosophy of liberation, or it is noth- 
ing. Their "philosophic meanings" are so many 
nothings. Without confronting reality, the real 
objective world where contraditions abound, class 
struggles are fought, and visions of totally dif- 
ferent human relations are striven for, there is 
no way to work out a philosophy of revolution, of 
liberation. Toward that end we must examine the 
present capitalistic-imperialist world disorder. 


A NEW GLOBAL RECESSION-IN-THE- 
*AKIN€— AND THE REVOLUTION IN 
RAN 

i . ■ ■■■ . . ■ •• vV ' . 

This last week in June is witnessing two dif- 
■rent types of meetings with more than two dif- 
;rent types of perspectives. One thing, however, 
laracterizes both "summits": the industrialized 
otions' rulers meeting in Tokyo, like the OPEC 
otentates meeting in Geneva, will be totally re- 
oved from their own masses. Just as President 
arter acted as if he were unaware of the ir- 
■concilable contradiction between claiming to 
rive for peace and ordering the production of 
le monster MX missile — — with a price tag of 
30 billion when the economy is in recession and 
nemployment is increasing — - so both the in- 
jstrialized conclave and the OPEC behave as if 
U.S. restraint," especially by the masses, of oil 
ansumption would, if not solve all the problems 
F an economy plunging downward, surely amel- 
•rate it so that business can continue os usual, 
he masses, on the other hand, reject all apol- 
jetics. 

I OIL FOR THE MILITARIZED ECONOMY 

There is hardly a soul that believes a single 
ord on energy that comes out of the mouth of 
lat incompetent oil millionaire and militarist 
rcupying the position of "Energy Tsar," Schles- 
iger. Nor is there a soul who believes a word 
jt of the President's mouth with its pretentious- 
2 ss of stopping "windfall profits" now that he 
as initiated deregulation at the very moment 
hen, even with regulation, the oil barons' un- 
>nscionable profits have skyrocketed. While the 
asses know oil prices are the biggest-ever ripoff 
the public, it isn't that they don't recognize 
tat oil is critical. But the crisis isn't because of 
le individual motorist's needs; rather, it is be- 
ause of the insatiable appetite of the Pentagon 
•aring for war. 

Nor is it that OPEC hasn't and isn't using 
as a political weapon. But just as the boycott 
dn't end with the end of the 1973 Arab-lsraeli 
f ar — the quadrupling of oil prices came in 
?74, and they will soar again this very week 
om the present inflated $14 a barrel to $18 or 


$20 (or even the fantastic Rotterdam "$pot pric- 
ing": of $37 a. barrel) — so none of these high 
jumps can hide the fact that OPEC countries 
aren't the only ones luxuriating in a fool's para- 
dise. The U.S. oil magnates — the infamous 
"Seven Sisters" — have made as unconscionable 
profits as OPEC. Which is why the American 
people, angry as they are at OPEC, are even 
angrier at both the "Seven Sisters" and the Carter 
Administration. 

Above all, they know that already they are 
the victims not only of oil price gouging but the 
total economy plunging downward. They know 
that they are suffering from a recession that is 
already here; no need for them to wait for fall 
when two back-to-back quarterly declines in 
the Gross National Product (GNP) will meet the 
capitalistic-academic criterion for defining a re- 
cession. 



"Better to light one candle rather than curse the dark- 
ness, eh Brezhnev, ol' pal?" 


Unemployment is on the rise and, again, the 
"average" of 7 percent, when it is 10 percent in 
all industrial cities/needs no backing up with 
weakness in consumer spending to convince them 
we are in recession now.' Presently no less than 
a full 52 percent of Black youths are unemployed. 
And even when the U.S. Census Bureau gloated 
about how many Blacks have gotten white collar 
jobs at whites' pay, it has had to admit that be- 
tween 1974-77, Blacks in poverty level rose by 
half a million, to a total of 7.7 million. As for 
weakness in consumer spending, spelled out, it 
means sales in April fell the most sharply since 
World War II, even more than 74-75. which was 
the deepest recession of all five post-World War 
II recessions. As for the business climate, which 
is supposed to have shown a rise the last month, 
the truth turns out to be that what business was 
getting large bank loans for was not investment 
in plant and equipment, which shows a healthy 
economy and creates jobs, but for financing in- 
ventories and accounts receivable. 2 

Nor is this characteristic only of the U.S. 
which is' still the richest country in the world. 
There are no less than 7 million unemployed in 
Western Europe and Japan. The Organization of 
Economic Cooperation and Development has 
shown that, instead of the 5 percent growth pre- 
dicted by the U.S. for 1979, there has been only 
a 3 percent growth; world growth is predicted as 
falling to 2.8 percent for the first half of 1980 
when the "consensus" has been that a 4 percent 
rise in economic growth is necessary to prevent 
unemployment from rising further, and already 
there is fear of proletarian revolts. 

As for double digit inflation which is hitting 
the U.S., with the sole exception of West Ger- 
many, this is no stranger to Europe. Geoffrey H. 
Moore, director of the Center for International 
Business Cycle Research at Rutgers University, 
(Continued on Page 2) 


1 A recent Louis Morris poll shows that, while the ideologues were 
fighting over which word to use to describe "economic slowdown", 
three out of, five American adults held that we already were in 
recession. 

2 See the NYT, 6-24-79, Business & Finance Section, "How Long 
A Slowdown?" by Clyde Farnsworth. See also Marx's. Capital and 
Toddy's Global Crisis where 1 argued, against Ernest Mendel's con- 
tention that the 1974-5 recession had run its course, that the 
deep capitalist crises by now are so structural that "There is to 
be no next* boom." 
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speaks euphemistically of “the beginning of the 
growth cycle slowdown" when, in fact, even the 
word stagflation — the combining of a stagnant 
economy with rising inflation — is now out of 
use since what we are witnessing is not “just 
stagnation" but recession! 

2) SALT I, SALT II — AND THE 
ANTI-NUCLEAR MOVEMENT 

Senator Jackson's idiocies notwithstanding, 
the SALT agreements far from being “appease- 
ment in its purest essence," have hardly stopped 
the nuclear arms race. First, let us not forget 
that SALT II is an outgrowth of SALT I, initiated 
during the Nixon spectaculars when , that arro- 
gant “professorial" reactionary Secretary of State, 
Dr. Henry Kissinger, spelled out Nixon's global 
vision in most concrete weaponry and, at one and 
the same time, opened the Heavenly Gate of 
Mao's China', and signed SALT I with Russia. By 
burning both ends of the nuclear candle at the 
same time, SALT I was finally signed in 1 972. 

Far from that stopping nuclear armaments 
growth, here are the facts: In 1972 the U S. had 
5,700 nuclear warheads ready to fire at Russia, 
and Russia had 2,500 ready to fire at the U.S. 
Though that was quite sufficient to kill us several 
times over, the U.S. now has 9,200 and the Rus- 
sians 5,000. That isn't all. Quite the contrary. 
Since the only way the Pentagon was to have 
agreed to SALT Lwas to make sure that anything 
that was already on the drawing bbard could not 
be stopped, nuclear development never stopped 
inventing more proficient killer capability, and 
the agreement was signed only when both sides 
agreed not even to face control of offensive 
weapons; the limitations were strictly applied to 
"defensive" (!) nuclear arms. 

- Supposedly, they would have turned to tackle 
limiting offensive nuclear weapons in 1974, 
which was the original deadline for signing SALT 
II. Instead, the Vladiovostok formula (or, if you 
wish to follow post-Mao China's retention of the 
Ming Dynasty designation of Vladiovostok as 
Haisenwei) was left in limbo. Despite Ford's re- 
tention of Kissinger as Secretary of State and 
their desire to sign, the Pentagon had gotten so 
intensely interested in a new weapons system that 
they opposed any negotiations with the Russians. 
As Ford was later to acknowledge, the specific 
new weapon that so overwhelmingly attracted the 
Pentagon was the cruise missile, a computer- 
aimed, pilotless aircraft which can be targetted 
with devastating accuracy. 

Whether you wish to believe that the Presi- 
dent is "captive" of the Pentagon, or the Penta- 
gon of the politics of winning an election while 
gearing up for global confrontation, the point is 
that ail these preparations for the holocaust, with 
or without pauses for "holding actions," likewise 
don't end the story because the experimentation 
on hoyr to kill millions and millions of people is 
endless. 

Think of this fact: the U.S. has spent more 
than $50 billion on military space projects. Bus- 
iness Week (June 6, 1979) devoted no less than 
six pages to its so-called defense article, demon- 
strating how, right now, we are also planning 
not just MIRV-type or earth-bound or air-type of 
destruction, but space war. We have Paul C. 
Warnke's assurance that "there is no question 
in my mind that we could have a war in space 
within a decade." 

So, in addition to the MIRVs, ICBMs, NWDs, 
SMLBNs, which Carter topped last year by adding 
the N-bomb that kills people but leaves machin- 
ery “intact," Carter further paid a price to the 
Chiefs of staff, just as he was preparing to depart 
for Austria to sign SALT II, by approving the 
MX missile system, and got Russia, which is as 
anxious for the treaty as is Carter, to both agree 
to destroy some of its missiles and to modify its 
latest killer extravaganza — the Backfire Bomber 
— to “defensive" miles travelled. 

It is not the Sen. Jacksons and other re- 
actionaries along with Carter and Chiefs of Staff 
in and out of the Administration who will act to 
stop the nuclear race that will, indeed, put a 


question mark on civilization as we have known 
it. It is the movement against it — - and the move- 
ment against it is not limited to the U.S. or 
Russia but exists throughout the world. 

Let us not forget, Thatcher's Britain is the 
same country where the greatest mass movement 
— the Campaign For Nuclear Disarmament — 
first developed in the 1950s, and may very well 
become the bacillus for a new world mass anti- 
nuclear movement. In the U.S. , the combination 
of an actual near-disaster at Three Mile Island, 
and a movie about such a question, "The China 
Syndrome," transformed what was a small anti- 
nuclear movement into a mass movement with 
120,000 pouring out for a Washington, D.C. pro- 
test. It now has developed also into an anti-draft 
movement. There is no doubt that the movement 
expanded not only in size but in the various layers 
— from middle-class to proletariat, with the youth 
again being the core, and with the European 
masses coming out to solidarize with the second 
America, who oppose its Administration, and .say- 
ing: "We are all Pennsylvanians." 

A single incident here will show how great 
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is the passion for a serious philosophy that is anti- 
capitalist system and not just anti-nuclear. It is 
the response of the audience to a statement by 
a Marxist-Humanist who, in speaking about the 
fact that solar power is not the answer to nuclear 
madness, said: "If the capitalists developed solar 
power, they would find a way to kill us with it." 

3) ONCE AGAIN OIL, THIS TIME WITH 
NOTHING SHORT OF SHIFT IN GLOBAL 
POLITICS 

The barbaric acts of an entrenched counter- 
revolution in Nicaragua — - the murderous Somoza 
dictatorship — prove, over and over again, that 
it stops at no savagery as it rains bombs on its 
own people and land. Clearly, nothing, nothing 
whatever, stops a ruling power faced with a peo- 
ple's revolution, ft is imperative that the continu- 
ing daily horrors sink in, as we take a second look 
at U.S. imperialism's role in the Middle East since 
the revolution that succeeded in overthrowing 
the Shah of Iran. It is true that U.S. imperialism's 
global ambitions were hardly limited to that of the 
oil potentates. It is true that it did not appreciate 
the quadrupling of oil prices and that, for a 
moment. Dr. Henry Kissinger flirted with the 
idea of invading the oil fields and sent feelers 
out in that direction. 

None however was prepared for the over- 
throw of the Shah, which ended his role as the 
policeman for the West both for oil and the oil 
lanes to the West, to Japan and to Indio. That 
the biggest blow to the flow 6f oil would come 
neither from intra-imperialist rivalries or intra- 
Arab maneuvers, but from outright revolution 
within Iran — which totally changed the whole 
Middle Eastern situation in a way that affected 
global politic* - — was furthest from those first 
planning an Egyptian-lsraeli Treaty. 

Nevertheless, Sadat rushed to embrace the 
Grand Illusion and openly offered to take over the 
Shah r s role as the U.S.'s policeman for both the 
oil and the lanes bringing that oil to the West. 
Suddenly the Arab world saw Sadat reaching for 
nothing short of hegemony in the Middle East. 
This, on top of the revolution in Iran which had 
already scared Saudi Arabia out of its wits, led 
Saudi Arabia to question the validity of its "spe- 
cial relationship with the U.S." It turned, at one. 
and the same time, to join the radical Arab front 
— the rejectionists — and to flirt with Russia, 
whose claim that all South Yemen wanted was 
"to work for unitv with North Yemen" the King 
accepted. Instead of accepting U.S.'s offer to 
help North Yemen, unaided by Russia, to remain 
a satellite of Saudi Arabia, the North-South 
Yemen war ended abruptly. 

Far from being uDset by the new acts of 
Saudi Arabia, upon whose gold it had heavily 
depended — without it, it could not have prepared 
the 1973 war aqainst Israel — Sadat began to 
view Egypt as that much-needed outpost of U.S. 
imperialism. Hence, no backward steps, including 
even the erection of new Israeli settlements on the 
West Bank by that most reactionary Begin, could 
stop Sadat from proceeding with his side of the 
bargain plus offering asylum to the Shah. 

(Continued on Page 11) 


AN APPEAL TO OUR READERS 

On July 6, postal rates went up again not only 
for Second-Class mail (newspapers and periodi- 
cals), but Third-Class for nonprofit organizations, 
Fourth-Class (books), and even Library Rates. The 
fantastic postage it will now cost to send a single 
book through the mails demonstrates the crippling 
effect this could have on organizations such as ours: 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM, weighing slightly 
over one pound, now costs SI cents to mail. His- 
torically, second, third and fourth class rates were 
established at a minimal level in order to facili- 
tate the exchange of printed material like books 
and newspapers and to encourage a literate, well- 
informed citizenry. We refuse to now let the post- 
office put us out of business. Please, be sure to 
add the required postage for all orders — and, if 
you can, include an extra donation for the sky- 
rocketing price of envelopes as well. Thanks. 



Blacks vow 
to root KKK 
out of South 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

The recent confrontation between the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Black demonstrators in Decatur, Ala. has 
resulted in some serious discussions among many Blacks 
and some whites, with both positive and negative points. 
Some are saying that the new rise of the Klan is a be- 
ginning to try to push Blacks back to where they were 
before the Civil Rights Movement, where we will have to 
enforce the law ourselves to be protected. 

But quite a few people I know are saying that if 
the racist whites in the South and the KKK think that 
they are going to push the Blacks back to where we 
were before the Civil Rights laws were passed, they 
have another think coming. Blacks are not afraid any- 
more, especially younger Blacks, and they proved it by 
the marches in Decatur. They were not going to back 
down from the Klan even though Decatur is only about 
16 percent Black. 

DECATUR IS GUILTY * 

The daily press tried to show how some older 
Blacks were saying they were afraid, and they had 
lived in Decatur all their lives without trouble, as 
though those responsible are “outsider” Blacks who do 
not live in Decatur. But this same press does not men- 
tion anything the racist elements are saying and doing 
against Blacks. 

At the demonstration in Decatur June 9, Rev. Low- 
ery, from SCLC, told the truth that “We cannot and 
must not permit the clock of racial injustice to be 
turned back 10 the time when Black folk had no rights.” 
Thousands agreed with him, because they came to 
march. 
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Black freedom fighters battle 
capitalism's resurgent racism 


Mayor Bill Dukes of Decatur tried to say that his 
city was an innocent victim caught between the KKK 
and SCLC. He said, “Decatur is not a redneck com- 
munity.” And he repeated this over and over. At the 
rally on the City Hall steps Rev. Lowery gave the 
mayor an answer. He said: 

“Let me tell you how innocent Decatur is. Decatur 
is as innocent as Judas. Decatur is so innocent that it 
took a Black man with a child’s mind and charged him 
with a maniac offense. Poor Tommy Lee Hines. They 
read him rights he could not understand. They made 
jhim give a confession he couldn’t comprehend. They 
tried him in a court where there could be no Black 
folks on the jury. To hell with you, Decatur.” 

A few hours earlier, the KKK marched to the 
£ame steps. They had a prayer before their rally. It 
[was: “Lord, give us victory over the race mixers, Com- 
munists and liberals.” 

: One of the things that surprised me about that 

jsection of northern Alabama was that it is supposed 
[to have a long history of being more liberal than the 
test. They even say that many fought on, the side of 
the North in the Civil War. But they don’t tell you 
all about how Huntsville, right next to Decatur, wel- 
comed the Hitler scientists like Werner Von Braun 
when they went to work there after World War II at 
the rocket propulsion 'center. It is this kind of climate 
(hat lets the KKK come to their marches well armed, 
although there is a law against it in Alabama, 
f ' The KKK just told the Mayor and the Chief of 
police that If they wanted their guns, they would have 
|o cbme get them. If Blacks had made that statement 


by Michael Connolly 

From the resurgent Ku Klux Klan marches in De- 
catur, Alabama, through" the election victory of ultracon- 
servative Margaret Thatcher in Britain, to the heralded 
arrival in Washington, D.C. July 9 of Rhodesia’s Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa, a new and sharply retrogressive stage of 
white racism has appeared on the world scene. At the 
same time, the persistent Black revolt, from Africa 
through Europe to the U.S.A. — South and North — has 
become so interconnected that the new Black conscious- 
ness which arose with the Soweto rebellion can now truly 



be called a world phenomenon. 

As Muzorewa arrives to convince imperialist America 
that Ian Smith’s fantastic white supremacist creation is 
suddenly, in truth, a Black majority government, he is 
sure also to meet a Second America — Black and white 
— which has been shaking up campuses and factories, 
inner city streets and City Hall plazas, throughout this 
Spring 1979. Nowhere has that revolt been more total 
than among the Black youth, who have demonstrated 
that they will not sit by and watch the resurgence of 
racism, whether in U S. -African policy or in the revival 
of the KKK. (See Worker’s Journal, this page for more on 
the Decatur march.) 

AFRICA POLICY: DUPLICITY, FANTASY 

Nothing renders Muzorewa’s visit as a “Black leader” 
more ridiculous than the fact that he arrives at the per- 
sonal invitation of North Carolina Senator Jesse Helms, 
an avowed member of the John Birch Society and ad- 
mirer of the KKK. What makes the event no joke, how- 
ever, is that he no sooner arrived than President Carter 
interrupted his Camp David energy emergency huddles 
to invite Muzorewa for personal talks With him. 

The fact that President Carter loudly proclaimed 
his decision — “from the heart” — to continue the often- 
ignored sanctions, while at the same time sending Vance 
to London to confer with Prime Minister Thatcher on a 
strategy for recognition of the Rhodesian government by 
November, makes clear not only the thorough-going 
duplicity of Carter’s Southern Africa policy, but its con- 
tinuity. with the policies formulated by Henry Kissinger 
on his African safaris.* Everything is grounded in op- 
posing the developing social revolution. 

How else can the label “Black majority rule” be 
attached to a land where the three percent white popu- 
lation still controls — by Constitutional fiat — the army, 
the police and the civil service? Where every colonial 
privilege continues unchecked — including separate and 
, unequal schools and hospitals? And where the economy, 
whether run from Salisbury, London or New York, de- 
pends totally on slave-wage Black labor? Even the name 
“Rhodesia,” from the British imperialist founder, Sir 
Cecil Rhodes, had to be retained in the “new” entity — 
“Zimbabwe Rhodesia.” 

No sooner had Muzorewa been inaugurated than new 
“search and destroy” attacks were launched by the white- 
dominated armed forces both against the Popular Front 
guerrillas in Zambia and Mozambique, and against “sub- 
versives” inside Salisbury’s Black townships. Over 200 
were killed in the first two weeks alone, yet guerrilla 
activity increased. Hundreds of Zimbabwean youth were 
reported joining the opposition fighters. 

It is precisely the instability of the military and 
political situation facing not only Rhodesia, but apartheid 
South Africa as well, that dictated the travel plans for 
Muzorewa’s first month in office. Hardly had the para- 
( Continued on Page 7) 

*See the Political-Philosophic Letter by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, "Kissinger’s African Safari: Pressuring Rho- 
desja While Bolstering; Apartheid. South Africa,” .weittep 
in October,. 19, 7p. A viable fforn.News & Letters, for §0c. 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Thousands protest Klan terror in Decatur, Ala. 


ounter-revolution intensifies oppression in Iron 


(We have just received the following first-hand re- 
port direct from an Iranian student in Teheran.) 

I would like to picture for you the situation 
n Iran today. Terror and repression have been 
intensified to the point that it is impossible to 
:riticize Khomeini openly. Physical attacks on 
;he Left have increased. There is no single pro- 
gressive demonstration, play, march, or meeting 
that has not faced the fascistic agitations of the 
’Falangists”. Only a few days ago they blocked 
[he march which was heading toward the U.S. 
Embassy in opposition to the U.S. Senate reso- 
lution on the “tribunals of the revolution”. They 
ictually turned their own “anti-imperialist” dem- 
onstration into an “anti-communist” one! 

Independent newspapers have been continuously 
iarassed, and journalists physically attacked. One of the 
tapers (Ayandegan) was forced to shut down for almost 
i week. All 130 members of the editorial board of an- 
|ther paper (Keyhan) have been thrown out of a job by 
DEM, Others .are about, to go underground,. 


I must add that they are now faced with an un- 
believable economic crisis. Fifty percent of the private 
sector (mostly foreign capital) is still closed. The gov- 
ernment has up to now stopped the workers from taking 
over these companies. Bazargan has tried his own alter- 
native — to calm the country ... He has guaranteed the 
right of private ownership and asks for “peace, order and 
obedience.” He asks the workers not to go on strike “for 
we are in a period of reconstruction, and not revolution.” 
Up to this moment he has completely failed . . . 

In the Political-Philosophic Letter on Iran in the 
May issue of N&L, you have correctly warned about the 
“institutionalization of the counter-revolution.” A very 
good example of that is the army today. They first ap- 
pealed to the soldiers of the Shah’s army to “come back 
to their jobs,” while saying that since the army now be- 
longs to the Islamic revolution, the call to abolish the 
army as well as call to abolish ranks within the army 
is “in the service of the enemies and is raised by com- 
munist agitators.” 

This army was at the same time murdering Kurds 
and Turkamans, as well as shooting those in the army 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Over 1,500 women and men demanding repro- 
ductive freedom, march through Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati, Ohio — “Not the church, hot the 
state, women must decide their fate”: this was 
our rallying cry June 23 as we marched for re- 
productive freedom through downtown Cincin- 
nati, 1,500 women and men from cities through- 
out the Midwest. 

Across the river, the anti-abortionists were holding 
their national convention. They have already, succeeded 
in pushing through Congress the Hyde Amendment, 
barring federal Medicaid funding of abortions, and are 
now organizing to amend the Constitution to make 
both abortions and some forms of birth control illegal. 

In answer to those who call the anti-abortion move- 
ment “right-to-life”, Ellen Frankfurt, the first speaker 
at our rally, began with the reality of death — the 
death of Rosie Jimanez, a Chicana, the first woman 
known to have died from an illegal abortion after the 
passage of the Hyde Amendment. She was 27 years old. 

Margaret Willis, a Black woman. Chairperson of 
the Ohio Welfare Rights Organization, spoke about 
what life is like for women on welfare, the countless 
ways the system tries to dehumanize you and beat you 
dowh. She showed that the unavailability of Medicaid 
abortions, while the goverment continues to fund 
sterilizations of poor women; is but one manifestation 
of the state’s drive for power and control over peo- 
ple’s lives. We joined with her in standing to say, “I 
want to be — a human being." 


NATIVE AMERICAN SPEAKS 


By Shainape Shcapwe 

After eight years of bitter struggle by Indians in 
. Michigan, U.S. District Court Judge Noel Fox handed 
down a decision, in May, reaffirming the terms of treaties 
made in 1836 and 1855. They gave the Bay Mills and 
Sault Ste. Marie tribes (now about 200 of Michigan’s 
6,000 Chippewas) unlimited fishing rights in the south- 
eastern corner of Lake Superior and in the northern 
parts of Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

Two days later, a State Appeals Court decided in 
direct opposition to the federal ruling, stating that Mich- 
igan- indeed should control Native fishing rights. But it 
appears that the federal decision will be binding. 

The sportfishermen, or “conservationists” as they like 
to call themselves, are opposed to the federal ruling and 
predict further violence will erupt if the Native Amer- 
icans exercise their rights. Many shots have already been 
fired at Indians trying to outwit the “sportsmen” in order 
to fish. They have called us “savage” and “terrorists.” 

Art LeBlanc, one of the leading Indian activists in 
this struggle, says that the two tribes will work through 
their governments to maintain the lakes. Any Indian 
wanting to fish has to obtain a tribal license and obey 
tribal conservation rules. The sportfishermen and their 
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This drive for wholeness, what Marx called the 
“quest for universality”, is evident also in the words 
of the Black working woman Pat Carter, quoted in the 
Women’s Liberation-News & Letters Committees leaflet 
we wrote for the rally. Carter concludes: “How long 
will a total change in society take? We’ve got to do 
something now.” 

What was clear to all, and clearer still the next 
day when the counter-revolutionary forces staged an 
even larger march, was that, in thought and activity 
and organization, this Cincinnati demonstration, was 
only a beginning. 

— Women’s Liberation-News & Letters participant* 



women- 

worldwide 


A large group of women in New Delhi, India, 
marched on the house of a family accused of killing 
a bride because they found her do.wry inadequate. The 
Women’s Grievances Society reported that “hundreds 
of young girls are burned or beaten to death every 
year . . . over dowry size.” 


On June 9, 250 women miners held the first Na- 
tional Conference of Women Coal Miners, near Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Meeting independently of their union, the 
UMW. the women discussed mine safety and griev- 
ances, and were especially angry over sexual harass- 
ment and discrimination. There are now over 2,500 
women miners and two have been elected presidents of 
their UMW locals. 


Ting Ling, the Chinese feminist writer and one of 
many purged in 1957 at the end of the 100 Flowers 
Campaign, has been given a nominal position by the 
Chinese government in an effort to blame her treat- 
ment on the “Gang of Four.” She is now 75 years old 
and in ill health, having spent 12 years in disgrace in 
a remote village and four years in solitary confine- 
ment, during which she sang arid read aloud to pre- 
serve her voice and hearing. 


Joan Little, the Black woman acquitted in the 
death of the white jailer who had assaulted her, has 
been released from prison in North Carolina on parole. 
She now works as a clerk for a New York City legal 
firm. 


Indians win fishing rights 


cronies in the Michigan Department of Natural Re- 
sources are so worried about control being taken out of 
their hands, that they refuse to remember that the fish- 
ing done by Indians is for a livelihood, not a hobby. How 
could the Indians possibly gain anything by ruining their 
main source of income in a community that faces 70 per- 
cent unemployment in the winter? 

I heard Tom Washington, head of United Conserva- 
tion Clubs, say that “it took years for Blacks to attain 
their civil rights, but now Native Americans have really 
gone too far— they are asking for superior rights” by 
demanding that the federal government live up to its 
part of the treaties. I wonder if he truly expects anyone 
to believe that Black people even today don't have to 
fight for anything they get in this society. The commonal- 
ity of the Indian and Black struggle for self-determination 
is stronger today than ever before. 

In June, 1976, Black students of South Africa led 
a revolt to protest being made to learn in Afrikaans, the 
language of their oppressors. The students won the right 
to use their own language. I was reminded of my own 
childhood. Only half of my brothers and sisters can now 
speak Lakota. This is true of many Native Americans. 
Today, however, children are being taught to use their 
native languages throughout the school system, the result 
of a difficult fight. 


In recent years. Northern Michigan Indians’ lives 
have been threatened by the white people of the area: 
they have lost income: their boats, motors and fishing 
gear have been vandalized or confiscated; and some of 
the Native fishermen have even been imprisoned. Art 
LeBlanc told me. "the day of the court ruling was one of 
the happiest days of our lives." We can only hope that 
other court decisions concerning Native American fishing 
rights go as well as this one. 


Have you read ... 

WORKING WOMEN FOR FREEDOMf 

Price: $1 (plus 50* postage) 

Order from: Women’s Liberation-News & Letters, x 
2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48211 $ 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Black feminist exposes Hares' 
reformist anti-woman booklet 


Two Black intellectuals, Nathan and Julia Hare, 
have recently written a pamphlet on Black Male/Female 
Relationships. With other new and pretentious works, 
such as Michele Wallace’s Black Macho and the Myth of 
the Superwoman (See review, May N&L), being touted 
by the white liberal press, we need to see whether this 
latest effort, sponsored by the Black Scholar publishers, 
offers any genuine contribution towards Black Women s 

liberation. ■ ’ ... , „ 

Nathan Hare had at one time been an editor for 
the Black Scholar, which earlier this year printed his 
attack on the Women s Liberation Movement and the 
role of Black women in it. This latest effort is a con- 
tinuation of that attack. 

The twelve essays in the pamphlet have titles rang- 
ing from “Can Black Women Go it Alone?” to “Voice of 
the People <A Black Man Speaks Out for Black 
Women).” However, I would like to begin with the In- 
troduction. It claims to discuss strengthening Black 
male ^female relationships, but actually weakens them, 
by reducing women to support groups of Black men. 

While the Hares do speak of racism and sexism, 
you'd think that these divisions appeared out of thin 
air You never get a feeling that it is the horrible capi- 
talist society that we live in which produces such divi- 
sions. Their only answer to unemployment is to have 
mass employment, with never a word on what kind of 
labor we do perform in a capitalist society. 

Although there are statistics on Black female-headed 
families, the pamphlet doesn't say anything about the 
lives of these women. Instead, the solution is for the 
family to have better “parental roles” and to establish 
Black “love groups.” Such abstrations only cover up 
rather than confront the contradictions in the world. 

The absolute opposite of these kinds of solutions 
is in the activity and thought of women and men who are 
looking for a pathway out of this society. In the Women s 
Liberatiota-N &L pamphlet Working Women For Free^ 
dom. women speak for themselves and f « r ^e history 
of women during the formation of the CIO, through 
WW II to today: “It is fantastic to reduce (womens) 
activity' to being just supportive. It was these women, as 
women, who not only helped to turn the tide toward 
recognition of the union but also helped establish the 
unity of employed and unemployed, women and men. 

Black and white.” ■ , 

An essay called “The State of the Race: The Black 
Woman in the 1980s” from Black Male/Female Rela- 
tionships doesn't present this history, but only criticizes 
women’s liberation as “a lot of trivia to get Blacks off 
the main issue of racism." This is not the viewpoint of 
the Women’s Liberation Movement. 

Throughout the pamphlet, the essays are against 
women, and against the reason of the Black masses. In- 
tellectuals who have these ideas of speaking for the 
masses, whether the Hares who leave out history, or like 
Michele Wallace who tries to rewrite it, have individual.. 

material interests. , .... 

They are not concerned with the overthrow of thisj 
society; but are trying to find ways to reform it. It is for 
women and men who want to uproot capitalism to find 
a workable solution with their own ideas and their ae-| 
tivity to create a society of new human relations. 

— Diana Lee 


To You, Women’ 




Ed note: We are very excited to have received from 
a foreign correspondent the following poem, written by 
an underground women’s liberation group in Russia. Space 
only permits us to print excerpts; for the entire poem,.. in 
both English and Russian, write to Women’s Liberation 
—News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, MI 48211. 
Knock around the kitchen, sing cheerfully, 

Love, smile, be a real woman. 

Stay healthy, beautiful, well-shaped — 

Nobody needs a sick wife. 

He's reading a book — sweep the floor. 

He’s playing cards — don't bother him. 

He's watching soccer on TV — stand at the stove. 

He's at the table — serve him. 

Go serenely to work every morning, 

Drop your children off at the day-care center. 

Do your job immediately 

Since now you’re the equal of men. 

When they carry your husband home drunk 

Tuck him carefully in bed 

And sleep on some chairs nearby. 

Next morning, bring him a shot of vodka. 

If your husband stays out all night 
Don’t accuse him of anything serious. 

For jtit our country there are more icomen than men ■ 
And: no cause for scandal. 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — There is a new experimental pro- 
gram now at Fleetwood called the QWL— Quality Work 
Life. Management and the union are hoping it will 
change life in the plant. QWL was designed by G.M. and 
approved by the UAW in the 1973 contract. The program 
is being set-up by management with instructors paid by 
G.M. These lessons are to teach “team work” between 
management and the union and the rank-and-file. 

If this program works out like the one they have on 
the floors now — with management teaching how work- 
ers don’t need to call the union rep, just tell your fore- 
men — it is not my idea of a team. 

With this new program they are trying to push job 
discrimination, unequal public facilities, and sexual har- 
assment into second place on the list of priorities. The 
reduction of women workers ends up third. Civil rights 
don’t exist for men or women. Black or white. Union 
officials only know what management tells them and the 
few who care aren’t heard. With two different political 
caucuses fighting each other, but neither one offering 
a real change, it makes one wonder who is fighting for 
the people. 

The layoffs are coming up, and they are saying they 
are going back to 1975 this time. Just when we need to 
really be together, we are not. I don’t mean their kind 
of teamwork. If teamwork is kicking people out of a job 
for any reason management sees fit, they can keep it! 
We need some real unity of our own. 

— Fleetwood worker, afternoons 


Eldon Axle 

Detroit, Mich, — I am a member of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee (F.E.P.C.) at Eldon 
Axle. We are “sounding the battle cry” for our work 
rights in our plant today, where we are having so 
many problems. We are receiving many complaints on 
sexual harassment and favoritism by foremen. 

One good example is the charges against Jack 
Cooper, a foreman in Dept. 80. Our committee re- 
ceived a complaint against him from Ms. Lynette Bums 
on Nov. 9, 1978. Cooper wanted her to be “his woman”. 
She didn’t go along with his program. He started a six- 
month campaign of harassing her, putting her on the 
cylinder job on Line 6 and accusing her of messing 
it tip. Finally, on June 7, 1979, she was fired from her 
job after he jumped on her and they really got into 
a fight in front of everybody. 

Lynette is still off work. Her case is still at Step 
One of the grievance procedure. She is now going to 
file suit against the company. Jack Cooper is also out 
of the plant, but I wonder if the company is thinking 
of bringing him back. They better think twice about it, 
because Lynette is not the only one who filed com- 
plaints against Cooper. There are several others, in- 
cluding Ms. Katherine Merser, who was harassed by 
Cooper from the day she started working for him. 

These charges need to be known by all the union 
sisters and brothers. Help us bring Lynette back to 
work now, and help us also see that Jack Cooper is 
never a foreman at Eldon Axle again. 

— Chrysler Eldon Gear & Axle F.E.P.C. member 


CM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — Management has been coming 
down with its usual pre-model changeover harassment 
and speed-up. Workers in Body are particularly fed up 
with company neglect of safety and health conditions: 
leaking ceilings making puddles at job stations, con- 
struction trenches on the line inadequately covered 
causing foot and ankle injuries to workers, and lead 
solder continuing to be ground in open air despite 
workers’ protests. 

At the local union meeting workers showed up in 
numbers larger than, usual and voted to have meetings 
after the shift instead of on Sunday afternoons. Aftev- 
the-shift meetings put more power back in the hands 
of the rank-and-file. 

The first after-the-shift meeting brought a lively 
discussion over the upcoming contract and the antici- 
! pated strike. Despite the local bureaucrats’ efforts to 
kill it through miscounting, a motion was made and 
carried to send a letter to Doug Fraser demanding that 
there be no extension of the contract expiration date 
{Sept. 14, 1979) and that the entire auto industry be 
'shut down. This move by night shift workers was car- 
ried also by day and third shift meetings. Word has 
it that Ford Pico Rivera workers, after hearing what 
workers here have done, plan to initiate similar action. 

No health and safety in 


Dodge Truck 

■ Warren, Mich. — Just like last year, the line will be 
slower when we come back. It ran 48 to 52 jobs an 
hour; in August it will run 40 an hour. But you know 
they’ll make the work three times as hard for each per- 
son. There were 8,000 workers in all the plants in Local 
140 when Chrysler was going great guns. Now only 
Main Building will be producing in August, with less 
than 2,000 workers to cover the work. 

— Trim line worker, temporarily laid off 

• 

Warren, Mich — Chrysler’s vicious attitude towards 
hourly workers is no different the day they lay you off 
than when they’re pushing you for production. Even 
though many of us will never get our jobs back, after 
we built out the last ’79 truck on July 3, management 
made us stay and clean up their factory. 

It wasn’t surprising that people here took off lots 
of time from work right before build-out — even with 
a long “vacation” coming up, and even though manage- 
ment was hunting for people to fire or discipline to cut 
off their benefits. 

We didn’t hear anything from the Local 140 leaders 
until the last minute. Their bulletin No. 10 only said the 
members were “uneasy”; we’re mad! And their bulletin 
No. 11 expressed “their deepest regret”; why aren’t they 
fighting? 

—Main building workers, indefinitely laid off 

plants or nuclear power 


I by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

I recently went to an anti-nuclear power demonstra- 
tion in Los Angeles where I met one woman who held 
her child in the air and said, “I want to save my child 
from being destroyed by nuclear wastes.” It made me 
think about what good will it do to save our children 
from nuclear destruction if we allow them to be killed 
in our factories for the sake of profits. 

Despite the OSHA, one out of every 11 workers in 
the private economy had a job-related injury or illness 
in 1978. The newest statistics say that at least 80,000 
deaths a year nationally and 8,000 a year in California 
are caused by occupational exposure to cancer-causing 
substances. But until very recently there were no criminal 
prosecutions for health violations, only for safety ones. 
The industries causing these deaths only pay a small 
fine when caught. 

In auto, where I work, women workers that can get 
pregnant are not placed in the Body Shop, only men, 
and women not able to get pregnant. But if it is unsafe 
for pregnant women, I think it is unsafe for all of us. 

Or take the question of solder dust in the plant. The 
person in charge of safety is now asking us to wear 
coveralls over our clothes to protect us from the dust 
being ground in the open air. But if we need coveralls 
to protect us, then what about the air that we breathe? 

And yet everyday we have -to. fight against the com- 
pany on this question. It is a fight that has been going 


on for some 20 years. How many workers’ lives have 
been shortened right in our Body Shop by the company 
constantly fighting against genuine health and safety? 
The company says things like don’t eat lunch in the 
Body Shop. But they don’t do anything about our having 
to breathe in there for eight or more hours a day. 

Naturally I am happy when I see thousands of people 
going out to protest the possibility of our being destroyed 
by a nuclear power accident. But that concern should be 
linked as well with the dangers that working people face 
every day of their life on the job. The system which 
spends most of its time generating power without regard 
for the real dangers of a nuclear disaster is the same 
system which daily is injuring and killing its working 
people. 

The uprooting is necessary not only in the nuclear 
power industry, but in the entire system which produces 
capital, whether for private of public use. We must re- 
place it with a system able to produce for the people. 
Then we will have a society safe for us to live in on the 
job and off. 


READERS — DO YOU HAVE 
A STORY TO TELL? 

SEND IT TO NEWS & LETTERS 


Uniroyal workers want to know: 
What's in new rubber contract? 


Detroit, Mich. — Our local union officials at the De- 
troit Uniroyal rubber plant said on Monday, June 18 
that they had reached a settlement of our strike, and 
we were called back to work on one day’s notice without 
ratifying the tentative contract. This has never happened 
before and no one knows how or why it’s happening now. 

There won’t be a vote on the contract until after 
vacation, the end of July or beginning of August. The 
agreement was so sudden that many workers were out 
of town, and the company has been harassing and trying 
to fire the workers who didn’t return right way. 

The night they “settled” it, Louis Poole, local vice- 
pres., got on TV and said that he didn’t know what was 
in the contract, but that it was a “really good one” be- 
cause he had “faith in my President” (URW Pres. Peter 
Bommarito). 

We’re probably all supposed to “have faith” too, 
since we still don’t know what’s in it, and neither do 
most of our union representatives. 

Conditions here are as bad as before — and even 
worse. There has been a lot of petty harassment of 
workers and taking away of privileges. In most depart- 
ments workers create their own “rest areas" where 
they can relax during breaks, and most of these were 
tom up and taken away during the strike. Andreini, the 
plant manager, seems to want to get even. 

The company isn’t getting much production out of 
us, though, and in most departments it’s way down, some- 
times as low as 50%. 

Most people here believe that we’ve been “taken,” 
and not just by the company but by our own union of- 
ficials as well. There’s going to be a lot of resistance 
now that we have to go back under these conditions. ; 

— Uniroyal worker 

CORRECTION: In the last month’s Uniroyal story, the 
line: “Sometimes tires fly off ...” should have read 
“Sometimes treads fly off . . .” 


Cf THE LINE 




Chrysler's new 
hatchet man: 
Lee lacocca 


by John Allison 

Chrysler auto workers are very concerned by the 
corporation’s working conditions and economic policies. 
An unbroken chain of events and people at the head of 
Chrysler are bringing the Chrysler story to a full circle. 

The announcement of closing Dodge Main, reports of 
mass layoffs and now the Chrysler-Volkswagen rumors 
tell the story of Chrysler before the UAW starts negotia- 
tions on a new contract. Chrysler’s timing is perfect to 
lead everyone on a wild goose chase, while GM and Ford 
hide behind Chrysler to help themselves with the UAW 
at the bargaining table. 

In the meantime, new Chrysler President Lee lacocca 
has earned the reputation of top hatchet man, who has 
already shown his policies are going to be more produc- 
tion and less workers to put it out. 

It also seems like Chrysler is playing the American 
Motors game when it was losing money and asked the 
UAW to delay contract talks until after the big contracts 
were settled. That way they got special treatment. 

The big god for Chrysler still remains what it has 
always been — profits. Chrysler is more than willing to 
sell the American workers and their souls to a foreign 
government if it means profits. Of course, the U.S. gov- 
ernment could also come through with a big tank or other 
armaments contract to pull Chrysler's chestnuts out of 
the fire again, as it has done before. 

In the setup the way it was before, Chrysler used to 
get a lot of GM and Ford laid-off workers, and that way 
didn’t have to go to the expense of training them. But 
there have been changes at Chrysler to try to catch up 
in production with GM and Ford, which turned Chrysler 
into a work hell-hole. 

It began with a real vengeance with Chrysler Pres- 
ident Newburg (fired over a conflict of interest), contin- 
ued with his successors Tex Colbert (the great drinker), 
Lynn Townsend (who really botched things up), then 
recent President Cafiero. But none of these guys are like 
lacocca, who is a corporate wheeler-dealer dedicated to 
; the profit , god like few people are. Chrysler workers 
^already know it,, and. know, things will .get . a .lot wars# 
before they get better. 
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Black freedom fighters 

(Continued from Page 3) 

troopers returned from the new raids in Mozambique 
than Muzorewa quietly showed up in Pretoria June 15-17 
to confer with South Africa’s Prime Minister Botha on 
“mutual defense measures.” 

The sickening truth for us as American revolution- 
aries, and thus the responsibility for international soli- 
darity that we face, is that these apartheid regimes find 
in .Britain's newly-elected Thatcher and the U.S.A.’s 
upcoming-election-conscious Jimmy Carter their closest 
allies. Thatcher’s support - for Rhodesia was clear from 
the beginning, as her Observer Delegation to the April 
elections endorsed not only the voting, but the “Pro- 
tected Villages” program under which it was conducted — 
a copy of U.S. imperialism’s ill-fated “Strategic Hamlets” 
in Vietnam. 

THATCHER’S RACISM AND BLACK REVOLT 

For Thatcher, such attitudes are inseparable from 
the domestic policies she has set out to impose on Britain, 
beginning with a crackdown on the Black population. 
Nightly arrests of Black youth on “sus” charges (sus- 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 

they would have been jailed without bond, but nothing 
; at all was done about the KKK saying it. 

There was also much discussion, about the fact 
that a 49-year-old Black man had been arrested and 
charged with attempted murder in the shooting of one 
of the Klansmen at the earlier May 26 demonstration. 
Although two KKK men and two Blacks were shot 
then, there have been no arrests in the shooting of the 
Blacks. Witnesses, at the May 26 march, called on the 
first anniversary of Tommy Lee Hines’ conviction, said 
that all the shooting was between police and the Klan. 
Many of the Decatur Black community charged that 
.the police were dragging their heels, and they called 
Police Chief Pack Self a racist. 

MARCHES ACROSS SOUTH 

I am sure he is, but I also was thinking that it 
would be Wrong to say that every white who lives in 
Decatur belongs to the KKK or agrees with it. Even 
' on June 9, with all the publicity, they could only mus- 
ter about 200, and they came from all over the South. 
! The Black demonstration called by SCLC had some 
3,000, with quite a few whites joining in, 

Not only that. On the same day that Decatur 
I marched, Blacks in Okolona, Miss, and Little Rock, 
I Ark. marched against racial mistreatment. There are 
demonstrations in cities and towns across the South 
every week that you will never hear about. 

Some of us were discussing the whole situation 
concerning the KKK in the South today. One man said 
that he had not been South since he was stationed 
there in World War II. He had some experience with 
the KKK then, and he said he believes nothing has 
changed. We told him there have been a lot of changes. 
Today Blacks say to the KKK in Decatur: “If we are 
killed, we will just be killed. But we are going to walk 
the streets of this city." 

We told him that in 1945, if those racist whites 
had told Blacks to stay off the streets, they would not 
have marched. It is so different today that Skip Robin- 
son, from the United League in Mississippi, who came 
to the march on May 26, can say: “The Klan cannot 
stop us; they bleed just like we bleed.” 

This is the only way we have ever been protected 
against the KKK. President Carter can run around 
the world yelling about human rights, but cannot do 
anything about human rights in Alabama, USA. The 
only thing the government does is to send someone 
there after some Blacks get killed to see if their civil 
rights had been violated. There is just no solution for 
racism and murder within this society, as the youth in 
Decatur are saying. They want a total change, and they 
want it now. 
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battle degenerate capitalism's resurgent racism 


pected of loitering with intent to commit a crime) are 
now common in major cities. Neo-fascist gangs go out 
for an evening of “Paki-bashing.” Social programs for 
the poor have been slashed. And Thatcher has promised 
a Parliamentary vote this summer on the re-institutipn of 
capital punishment. 

At the same time, new forces are emerging within 
Britain to challenge such retrogression. Pakistanis and 
Indians, West Indians and Chinese, have united for the 
first time in defense against assaults. And labor, part of 
which did vote for Thatcher’s demagogic appeals now 
has begun to 'fight back against the massive sales tax 
increases she imposed. Polls show that if the election 
were re-run today, Thatcher would lose. 

It may be that, for his part, Pres. Carter has been 
deterred thus far from open support for Rhodesia by his 
concern over the Black vote in 1980, or by the threat of 
a Nigerian oil cut-off. But from the start Carter indicated 
that he considers the sanctions temporary, adding, as he 
announced their continuation last month, that he hoped 
“progress can be made and made rapidly.” 

It is for such purposes that a sizeable array of 
apologists have been lined up ready to explain each 
policy option. None has been more noxious than Bayard 
Rustin, using to the fullest his title as President of the 
A. Philip Randolph Institute, and his past civil rights 
activity. Endorsing the April election farce and urging 
recognition of the Smith-Muzorewa regime, he went on 
TV to slander the liberationists, asserting: “It is ironic 
that many people who say this election was unscientific 
or undemocratic or uncalled for are also the very people 
that would abolish elections entirely and depend, on 
violence.” - 

DECATUR: \NE W GENERATION IN REVOLT * 

Against such degeneracy exhibited by some of the 
“established leadership” stands the magnificent courage 
and seriousness of the multi-dimensional Black youth 
revolt today. Whether you look at the campus occupa- 
tions nationwide against apartheid and the destruction of 
Black Studies programs; the 1,200 who stormed a City 
Council hearing in Cincinnati to protest police terror; or 
the anti-KJan marches in Mississippi and Arkansas, as 
well as in Alabama, the reality of America 1979 includes 
a whole new generation determined to change this so- 
ciety and change it totally. 

Listen to the thoughts of a young Black revolution- 


ary who participated in the largest of the new demon- 
strations, the march in Decatur, Alabama, on June 9: 

I looked around as the march for justice and free- 
dom was forming. It was for Tommy Lee Hines, a young 
Black man, retarded, who had been railroaded to jail for 
allegedly raping a white woman. Besides those of us 
who came from outside Decatur, there were some of 
Decatur’s Black community, the National Guard, the 
police with their shotguns and rifles, and some of the 
KKK left over from their morning march. As we lined 
up I read some of the signs: "Decatur’s Justice is Re- 
tarded’’ and “Ban the Klan.” 

Close to 2,500 marched, beginning at a community 
church. Along the way the march grew as more Black 
people from Decatur joined us. I felt very emotional as 
toe sang freedom songs and chants, both of the earlier 
civil rights movement and those of today, like, “ Hell no, 
we won’t go. KKK has got to go.'”. I’m from Alabama, 
not far from Decatur, and it felt great to be returning 
and participating in a mass activity. 

I rode to Birmingham with some Southern youth, 
as I rvanted to get the feeling about the freedo fh move- 
ment in Alabama today. One family on the bus to De- 
catur was only children. They had lost their father a 
few weeks earlier to gunfire from the Birmingham 
police, and their mother had died from a heart attack 
while protesting the killing , And yet here • were these 
youth going to Decatur to struggle with body and soul. 

The people who came to march felt that something 
was going on in their lives. You grow up in the South 
and you see and face racism as an individual. But now 
in Decatur you have the opportunity to be able to deal, 
with these people like you would like to deal with them. 

It isn’t that the march went fully like it should have: 
Some of the leadership wanted to use it for reviving the 
Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s, but only as an 
empty form. They put all the emphasis on non-violence, 
on making sure there were no confrontations. But the 
spirit of those who marched wasn’t that way. They saw 
the KKK being revived and they wanted to take it on 
right now, stop it here. 

There was this spirit of people who wanted to go 
beyond what the leadership urns saying. There is, I be- 
lieve, a racist atmosphere in this country, which is com- 
bined with class oppression. And it is this which the 
people, especially the young people in the march, wanted 
to take on. 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

The crisis of European capitalism has been revealed 
in the persistent high inflation and high rate of un- 
employment. With the victory of the Tory Party and 
Margaret Thatcher, Britain can now add another feature 
to this crisis racism. 

This is not to say that the politics of racism came 
into being with Thatcher; it has been an issue in Britain 
for a long time. But Prime Minister Thatcher is the 
first Conservative leader to exploit the issue of race 
openly. She literally took the issue of race from the 
ultra-conservative right-wing National Front. 

In France the government, in an effort to “solve” 
the problem of growing unemployment, has enacted 
laws that would both severely control the' lives of the 
4,000,000 foreign workers who reside in France — of 
whom more than 800,000 are Algerians and Black Afri- 
cans — and limit all future immigration. 

These laws make it easier for officials to expel any 
foreign worker because they simply removed all judicial 
processes that once were necessary before a worker 
could be deported. Also, any worker deemed by police to 
“constitute a threat to public order or public credit” can 
be expelled or refused access to the country. 

But I have heard from a recent visitor to France 
that immigrant workers are continuing to resist these 
racist expulsion laws. At a hostel in Dijon, several hun- 
dred have been living in tents in ( the open ait after 1,000 


Ratism growing in Europe 

police came early one morning and sealed off their build- 
ing while most of them were at work. With support 
from other immigrant workers, neighbors, and Left and 
union organizations, the immigrant workers have stayed 
in their tent city. 

Several demonstrations have also been held in Paris 
and in Lyon. However, the small size of the demonstra- 
tions would appear to indicate that support for the 
struggle is mostly verbal on the part of the Left, both 
Socialist and Communist. 

Capitalists in both Britain and France are faced 
with the political/economic problems of getting their 
workers to produce more by working harder for less than 
real wages, and, at the same time, to get rid of the ex- 
pense of paying special security and welfare benefits to 
their now surp-lus labor force who are of a different 
nationality or a different race. This is the only plan that 
the head of any government, state capitalist or private 
capitalist, has to deal with the crises that are inherent 
in the system itself. 

It is the opposition of the working class to this 
despotic plan that the rulers of capitalism fear most. 
Like the actions of the immigrant workers in France, 
Blacks in Britain are organizing very militantly, and the 
mammoth protests of youth against the racism of the 
National Front is an indication that these reactionary 
forces will not be permitted to be the conquerors in 
Europe. 
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Mental incarceration for dissident: it happens here 


The great super-powers, the U.S. and Russia, each 
flood the world with the propaganda that Western democ- 
racy or Russian communism is the only meaningful al- 
ternative in this world. Each, further, insists that they 
are opposite systems. The truth, of course, is that both 
are essentially the same. 

Russian dissidents like Plyushch, Grigoriev, Solze- 
nitzyn. et al„ have been exposing the Russian govern- 
ment's use of mental institutions as a means of punish- 
ing political dissidents. The World Psychiatric Conference 
of 1977 finally found the strength to override Russian 
opposition and condemn this inhuman practice. While the 
U.S. government has tried to make this appear as a 
Russian-only barbarity, newly emerging revelations indi- 
cate that here too. the American and Russian state- 
capitalist systems are more alike than unlike. 

One recent and dramatic book focusing on this par- 
ticular area is William Arnold's Shadowland. It deals 
with the tragic life of that luminously beautiful and 
politically radical actress of the late Thirties, Frances 
Farmer, who catapulted to movie fame within a year to 
play feminine leads opposite the big male stars of the 
time: Bing Crosby. Edward Arnold, Cary Grant, John 
Garfield, and Tyrone Power. 

Her stardom rapidly declined, and until recently, it 
w as considered largely due to her own mental breakdown 
and alcoholism. It is clearer now that she was destroyed 
because of her independence, rebelliousness and involve- 
ment in Communist politics. The destruction was the 
work of officials at all societal levels, add, as in the 
Russian practice, was consummated in a mental institu- 
tion and abetted by psychiatric officials with the highest 
credentials. 

She. like countless others, was confined involuntarily 
in a mental institution for a minor infraction. Deprived 
of all official rights when classed as insane, she was sub- 
jected to a decade of abuse through insulin shock, drugs, 
and rapings. 

According to Arnold, the heating up of the Cold War 
and the emergence of the virulent anti-communism of 
the McCarthy era wreaked its havoc on her. The C.I.A. 
had begun its program of psychological warfare experi- 
mentation. Coinciding with it, and encouraged by it, was 
a new method of surgically pacifying intractable and 
incurable mental patients. It is important to note here 
that Arnold's evidence, while largely circumstantial, is 
very impressive. 

Because of her political views, because of her undi- 
minished rebelliousness, because of her public status, 
Ms. Farmer became a prime guinea-pig for the new 
method: the insertion of a needle under her eyelid to 
sever crucial nerve connections, leaving no evidence of 
surgery. Such a radical operation was performed against 
the explicit opposition of Ms. Farmer's family! 

Arnold's book reads like a detective novel as he. 
uncovers deeper layers of official crime and culpability. 
He fails, however. to adequately pursue one avenue for 
a full understanding of Ms. Farmer’s experience: the 
Communist connection. 

As Ms. Fafmer wrote in her autobiography which 


appeared shortly after her death in 1970, “I believe the 
main cause of my difficulties . . . stemmed from the 
panic I tried to bury at being alone . . . This prolonged 
emptiness, I believe, was the cause of all my difficulties.” 

Had Arnold pursued the Communist connection, he 
would surely have found that the Communists had proven 
as wanting in their way as had the official society, U.S. 
capitalism, which she had rejected. How else explain her 
blast before her death at those Communist-sympathizers 
with whom she had been most intimate in her life, Clif- 
ford Odets, her former teacher Harold Clurman, and 
others? 


M. Franki 



Handicapped persons protest new transportation laws. 


San Francisco, Cal. — Thirty-nine rugged, physically- 
and-mentally-challenged civil right activists pitched 
their disabled bodies and several pup tents at the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare building here, 
after they denied us admission to the building. 

The issue was the weak Department of Transporta- 
tion regulations recently signed by HEW Secretary Joe 
Califano. They include a provision giving D.O.T. and 
transit providers the right to waive the civil rights of 
handicapped riders in order to deny them equal access. 
Our civil rights were further eroded when the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that colleges and universities have no 
obligation to be accessible to the handicapped. 

The time has come for disabled people to join with 
others denied the opportunity of earning taxable money 
and let our leaders know that though we may have been 
created differently, we were created equally and that we 
will settle for nothing less than full equality. 

— “One of them” 


Discussion article: Italy and the Communist Party 


We received the following letter from a correspond- 
ent in Italy . written just before the elections in June 
-Ed. 

Milan. Italy — The low' depths of political opportun- 
ism and corruption that the Italian Communist Party 
(CP) has reached in its attempts to take part in or 
absolutely control the Italian government seems almost 
beyond belief even for^those that have always criticized 
the line of the CP. 

The Italian government, having “fallen” again, will 
hold national elections in June, at the same time in 
which the elections for a European Parliament will take 
place. The CP is on the defense. In the last years, the 
various social movements made up of the youth, the 
feminists, the unemployed, etc. have demonstrated openly 
their hostility toward the CP, while the workers in the 
factories have been making more “autonomous” or wild- 
cat strikes, refusing to accept the union’s line which 
states that it is more important to defend capital and 
capitalism than it is to defend the interests of the 
workers. 

BE THESE economic interests or social interests, 
the right to have equal social benefits, the right of all 
human beings to express their ideas, to participate in 
the community, is becoming increasingly more important 
to many Italians, and the Italian CP has shown that it 
wants to openly deny these rights to the people. 

The Italian CP is so afraid of these mass movements 
that they are trying lo 'arrest” the ideas of those who 
support the working class struggles and the social 
struggles for freedom. 

A group of intellectuals w'ho for years Have criticized 
the reformism of the CP. its opportunism, its policies and 
tactics, has been falsely accused and arrested as leaders, 
as a sort of “brain trust/,”: of: the various clandestine 
terrorist movements in Italy and in the rest of Europe. 


One deals with almost the entire faculty of Political 
Science of the University of Padova, and others that are 
more or less in the same position. 

These intellectuals have always been for the self- 
freedom of the people, their self-expression. A revolu- 
tion, if it is to take place, must be made by and with 
the masses of people and not by an avant-garde party, 
much less by a small group of terrorists that have named 
themselves revolutionaries. It must be the people that 
decide. 

THIS HAS become a really clamorous political case 
because in Italy, in contrast to the U.S., intellectuals 
have a very important place on the social ladder even 
though they often do not want it. The Communists openly 
admit that the intellectuals of autonomia are their worst 
enemies. However, it is not necessarily the persons them- 
selves that are being attacked, but rather the social and 
working class movements that have spontaneously ac- 
cepted their ideas and their ideology. 

It has been decided that all of those who protest 
against the CP should be considered dangerous terrorists 
responsible for the death of the leader of the Christian 
Democratic Party, Aldo Moro. It has been decided that 
all who protest against the CP have no right for equality 
in this society of inequality. 

The Christian Democratic Party and other parties 
are also benefitting from this attack on ideas and ideolo- 
gies. It gives them a means to explain their total inability 
to discover those who are behind the terrorists in Italy 
and in the world. And really that is a question to be 
asked. Who is behind this international terrorist move- 
ment? Obviously some of them are sincere persons, but 
it has become too obvious that these sincere persons are 
being used by groups that have international economic 
and. political interests, that will in no way resolve the 
problems of the people of any state, of any nation. 


July, 1979 



(Ed. Note: The following satire was translated for 
NEWS & LETTERS by Vrszula Wislanka, from ROBOT- 
NIK (WORKER), an underground Polish dissident work- 
ers’ paper. It is their logo we have also reproduced.) 

The party leaves its 
footprint on the earth 

This we all know: The Party us infinitely good. 
More: it is wise, honest, and can do all. It is the heart, 
overflowing with love for the working people. It is the 
brain of the nation. It will supply you a wife to your bed, 
find you 1 an apartment, defend you against slander. But 
above ail, it will give you a goal in life: Work! Work! 
Don’t ask for what or why — at most, for how much. 

Its authority stands above, all and everyone. Why 
should we need trade unions, workers’ committees, some 
kind of “self-rule”? From those, only an inclination 
toward anarchy and Polish litigiousness is born. 

It takes care of everything. Like a good master, it 
worries about leaky roofs, steel for railroads, and rail- 
roads to haul the steel. If it breaks something, it — and 

only it +-+ will repair it. 

* * * 

IT KNOWS how to reward people. In the pockets of 
the party member’s suit are stuck permits for a car and . 
an apartment. If you work well, you can cut the cloth to 
your measure. 

It also knows how to punish. But why punish? Who 
is there to fight? Before there was the class enemy, 
sniping from around the corner. Now there are no con- 
flicts, there is also no parliamentary blather. Without 
unnecessary politicking, expertly, according to the plan 
— ever forward! . 

* * * 

BUT IN GENERAL the people are good. They seem - 
grumpy and egotistical, but basically they are willing 
to co-operate. Good beasts. They work — and for that 
they get money, vacations, and sometimes something 
extra. 

But the most important thing is the plan, to be on 
time with the plan, and it is just fantastic to be ahead of 
the plan' So what if there are heart attacks and nervous 
breakdowns? The plan is the true measure of human 
dignity! The plan is everything. But we can count on 
people, too, because: The Pole Can Do. Do what? That 
is another question ... | 

Counter-revolution in Iran 

(Continued from Page 3) 

who refused to fire on the Kurds. Later they outlawed • 
the revolutionary soldiers’ councils and all other forms i 
of organization within the army. Days ago, the Minister 
of National Defense announced that “No one in the army 
has the right to participate in any political activity in or 
out of the army. And if you do so, you will be treated 
according to the previous (Shah's) laws.” Why previous 
laws? Mr. Entezam. the Deputy Prime Minister, has the 
answer: “As long as the new laws have not been ratified, 
the old laws are still in effect.” 

At the schools they have eliminated Anthropology 
and the evolution of species. Left teachers have been 
thrown out of their jobs ... 

The government has also sided against those peasants 
who have tried to take over the land, entering the fight 
on behalf of the landlords. In a village close to the city 
of Arak, the peasants were compelled to arm themselves 
and fight the Gendarmerie (rural police force). It was a 
bloody fight in which five gendarmes, including the local 
chief, were killed, as well as many peasants. The rest of 
the peasants were either arrested or compelled to leave 
their village and run away. This kind of thing is going 
on everywhere in the rural areas. The peasants won’t 
compromise their lives ... 

In the factories, Khomeini still has much popular 
support, but signs of resistance against the capitalists are 
all ovef. Continuous strikes happen all the time. In some 
cases the workers have taken over the factory, and con- 
fronted the “committee.” 

Last month, all 140 workers of Armeh & Armeh 
Tesav Companies, which produces construction supplies, 
went out on strike. They took the capitalists’ representa- 
tive hostage and went to the Ministry of Labor. After the 
tenth day of their sit-in, the local “committee” got in- 
volved and attacked the workers. Several workers were 
hospitalized, but the rest refused to release the capitalists’ 
representative. The strike is now in its 20th day. 

Khomeini was forced by the extent of the strikes to 
appear again on TV and preach: “Those who come to you 
and give you money to go on strike are agents of for- 
eigners. Don't listen to them.” In this struggle. I am sure 
that the war to end wage slavery will find its way 
through . 

— Iranian student 

,L , , 






Military crises and revolts Detroit anti-draft protest 

Detroit, Mich. — Over 200 people gathered in front 


by Peter Wermuth 

The recent upsurge in the anti-draft movement, 
from the 500 demonstrating June 1 at Stanford Univer- 
sity to the protest against ROTC by high school students 
in Los Angeles in May, has reached a critical turning 
point in light of new expressions of revolt within the 
U.S. armed forces. The soldiers are unwilling to let U.S. 
imperialism’s latest war preparations go unchallenged. 

The appearance of a new GI publication, Enlisted 
Times, geared to air the grievances and dissatisfactions 
of U.S. servicepeople, demonstrates the ferment within 
the military. This malaise has so reached a fever pitch 
that hawks and liberals alike in Congress and the Pen- 
tagon are pushing for ways to institute the draft in order 
to obtain a “trustworthy” military striking force. 

Recent issues of Enlisted Times detail complaints of 
women over- the abolition of government funded abor- 
tions for servicewomen; protests by sailors against radio- 
active leaks in nuclear aircraft carriers that are hidden 
from the public; responses of army personnel to the 
deaths of 19 men in this year’s “war games” in Western 
Europe; and actions by Blacks against KKK cells ap- 
pearing in the ships and barracks that the military has 
ignored. 

Most significantly, the youths who joined the army 
simply to escape unemployment at home discover lack 
of decent job training inside the service, with no real 
chance of obtaining a job once they leave it. Their dis- 
satisfaction is shown by the fact that more soldier's are 
AWOL today than at any previous time in U.S. history. 
In 1973, 13.6 percent in the Navy went AWOL; today 
the figure is over 32 percent. And a recent Brookings 
Institute report found only three out of five in the 


have no intention of dying to prove U.S. imperialism 
has not been weakened by the Iranian revolution. 
Twenty-six percent of the soldiers in the army are Black, 
while Blacks make up 51 percent of its “prisoner popula- 
tion,” i.e. those facing charges for desertion, refusing 
orders, lack of discipline, ’etc. 

This “racial imbalance” has quite a few Congress- 
men — many of whom support SALT II — arguing for 
registration. Senator Sam Nunn said, “How can a 
democracy defend itself when the lowest economic 
groups are vastly over-represented in the combat army, 
and middle and upper class Americans are increasingly 
exempt from the possibility of sacrifice for the nation.” 

It is precisely this type of racist push for a new 
draft that demands fundamental re-organization within 
all of today’s youth movements. For rather than allow- 
ing the anti-draft struggles to keep their focus only on 
the draft, leaving the military as it is, opposition to the 
draft which challenges the entirety of war preparations 
will also connect with struggles inside the army. 

The opposition is not one of draft versus volunteer, 
for in reality there is no such thing as a volunteer army 
today. What we have is father the unemployed army of 
capitalism pressed into uniform. 

Should war come, youth obviously will be most af- 
fected. With the emergence of such new revolts by young 
people as have upsurged in the past year, the potential 
for a revolutionary youth movement is certainly not an 
abstraction. By opposing the entirety of the forces ar- 
rayed -against it, the anti-nuclear and anti-draft move- 
ments can truly come to realize “human power as its 
own end” which can alone spell the final abolition of 
this system as it rushes towards nuclear catastrophe. 


of the MacNamara Building in downtown Detroit on 
June 21, for a protest demonstration against Con- 
gressional proposals which would reinstate military reg- 
istration and/or the draft. 

Speaking at the rally were many civic and com- 
munity leaders, anti-war activists, and May Davis of 
Women’s Liberation-News and Letters Committee, who 
in her remarks united the anti-draft movement with 
workers, women, and the struggles of low-ranking en- 
listed people within the armed forces. 

She related how the right to choose was not only 
for reproductive rights of women, but for the right for 
everyone to choose how they want to live their own 
lives whether it involves the rights of G.I.’s to organize 
unions or the rights of workers to control their own 
unions as well as lives. 

Another highlight of the rally was the area high 
school students who would be affected the most by the 
reinstatement of the draft. They asked for time on the 
speakers’ platform to demand not only an end to U. S. 
militarization and draft plans, but an end to military 
spending and more spending on job programs for youth. 

— Vietnam-era vet 

Jobless youth blast CETA 

Detroit, Mich. — With shouts of “We want jobs!” 
some 150 Black youth burst into the Detroit headquar- 
ters of CETA (Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act) on June 26 and confrbnted for the second time in 
a month the head of the department, Ollie McKinney. 

Unlike the first protest which lodged the CETA 
head in his office for several hours with the young 
black protestors demanding jobs and straight answers, 


military to be “productive,” a code word for willing to 
kill. 

It is certainly no accident that hawks and liberals 
alike have presented dozens of proposals for a new draft 
or at least compulsory draft registration. The reason 
> springs from instability within the military, occurring 
just as U.S. imperialism seeks ways to overcome its most 
pressing international problem, lack of control oyer the 
sources of oil production in the Middle East needed to 
fuel the next war effort, whether nuclear or conven- 
tional. 

Despite the myth of the volunteer army, the truth 
I is that many joining are inner city minority youth who 

SF Gay revolt. Freedom Day 

' San Francisco, Cal. — On June 24, 150,000 peo- 
ple participated in the annual Gay Freedom 
Day Parade and Rally, celebrating the tenth an- 
niversary of the Stonewall Riots that launched 
the Gay Liberation Movement. This year the ral- 
ly was more political; the mood of the crowd 
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this time the Director made himself scarce and told his 
staff he would not return to meet with the jobless youth, 
though he did call the riot squad on them. 

Some high school youth who earlier this year demon- 
strated 300-strong at the National Alliance of Business, 
a federally-funded jobs program located in the Fisher 
Bldg, in Detroit, expressed a new militancy in ideas as 
well as activity when asked what they thought of the 
job situation this summer. 

“None of the students in my high school want the 
jobs of picking up trash along the freeway,” said one 
young woman from Northern H.S. She told of how her 
sister worked all of last summer in a CETA job at a 
day care center at WSU and received only three -pay- 
checks — two for $9 and one for $53. 

All the statistics and surveys show that there are 
thousands of Black youth out looking for jobs this sum- 
mer. What the statistics don’t show are the new militant 
ideas Black youth have about transforming this crisis- 
ridden society. 


California, Michigan rallies oppose Diablo, Fermi reactors 


j was a definite searching for where to go from here. . 
j A new stage of questioning had begun on May 21, 
! when upwards of 5,000 people, mostly gays, converged 
on City Hall after hearing that Dan White, the ex-cop 
who last November murdered liberal Mayor Moscone 
and the popular gay City Supervisor Harvey Milk, got 
off with only a manslaughter conviction. By the end 
of the ensuing battle with police. City Hall windows 
were shattered, over 100 cops were injured, and 12 
police cars were blazing. 

Afterwards the police went to the Castro Street 
area, the city’s gay center, smashed up a bar, and 
roughed up the neighborhood. The police called it 
“Crystal Night”! 

Signs at the June 24 march reflected the growing 
gay militance in response to these attacks: “You can 
fight City Hall — There are enough of us today”; “Grand 
Jury’s coming. Don’t talk.” Some wore T-shirts with a 
picture of a burning . police car with the slogan “No 
Apologies.” 

Copies of News & Letters were well received. Our 
Gay Rights Day leaflet read in part: “The issue is get- 
ting rid of the system whether in its state-capitalist 
form as in Russia or China where homosexuality is out- 
lawed, or in its more private capitalist form as seen 
here . . . Even here we see a split in the gay com- 
munity between the business-oriented people, who are 
willing to play footsie with the city establishment, and 
the working and out-of-work gays, who know their hu- 
man rights are at stake.” ^ 

One gay activist I spoke to said about the City 
Hall rebellion: “Nobody could control the crowd. We 
got angrier and angrier as several community ‘leaders’ 
got up with bullhorns to try to speak for us. They 
weren’t saying what our anger was. 

• “While I was sitting in jail I- talked to several 
straight Black youth who were also in the fight that 
night. We felt a common, struggle against a common 
oppressor. I felt that night that my struggle for free- 
dom was really beginning.” 

— Chris Norwell 


San Luis Obispo, Cal. — Over 40,000 anti-nuclear 
protestors from all over California gathered near the 
Diablo Canyon nuclear power plant June 30, in the largest 
anti-nuclear rally ever held on the West Coast, to demand 
the plant never go on line. The day included celebrities 
speaking and entertaining against nuclear power, includ- 
ing Gov. Jerry Brown who vowed to shut down Diablo 
Canyon plant but said nothing about the Rancho Seco 
plant, which is identical to Three Mile Island’s plant 
and is just a few miles from the capitol in Sacramento. 

The crowd was a mixture of individuals drawn to- 
gether by a common desire to keep Diablo Canyon from 
functioning. Some I talked to simply wanted solar or 
wind energy to replace nuclear, but others agreed with 
our News and Letters Committee leaflet linking nuclear 
power, nuclear war and the draft and calling for a total 
social revolution to end this barbarous system. There 
were more wdmen than men, many concerned with the 
effect of low-level radiation on children. One woman 
• told me, “We’re concerned not only with nuclear power, 
but what the whole society is doing to us. I don’t know 
how to fight it, maybe today is a start.” 

— News and Letters Committee participant 

• 

Monroe, Mich. — The Harrisburg TMI accident has 
transformed anti-nuclear opposition into a mass opposi- 
tion to nuclear power, nuclear war. The new dimensions 
within the movement were seen and heard in the Monroe 
demonstration of 2,500 against Fermi II on June 2. 

A farmworker from the Farm Labor Organizing 
Committee (Floe) spoke on the health hazards of 
farm workers in relation to the hazards atomic workers 
face. He spoke of police repression against farm workers 
and how they would now be in jail if they carried out 
the same acts as the TMI owners had. A construction 
worker from the Fermi II plant also spoke on the hor- 
rible working conditions there. 

-Suzanne Casey, a member of Women's Liberation- 


News and Letters, spoke of News and Letters Committees 
involvement before and through the transition of the 
anti-nuclear movement, beginning from the activities 
around Karen Silkwood to today. She stated that solar 
power is not the alternative for the anti-nuke movement 
if it is developed under capitalism. The only alternative 
that will change these, repressive conditions is a social 
revolution creating a new human society. 

— News and Letters Committee participant 

Youth in Mtevott 

A June 9 protest in Harlem, which pushed for the 
removal of Columbia University’s TRIGA reactor, drew 
400 people, many Black and Latino residents of the 
community. Speakers challenged the anti-nuclear move- 
ment to target the issues of racism and sexism. Anti- 
nuclear, South African divestiture, and tenants organi- 
zations sponsored the rally organized by the construc- 
tion workers group, Fight Back. 

* * * 

The Israeli Peace Now movement activists joined 
with Palestinian Arabs and marched 4,000-strong towards 
Nablus during the June 10 weekend to protest new 
Israeli settlements on the occupied West Bank. The 
march, suspended when protestors received word of 
Israeli cabinet-level consideration of their demands, re- 
sumed the following weekend in Tel Aviv when the 
cabinet affirmed the settlement policy. Ten thousand 
participants marched, while at the. same time (June 17) 
Palestinian youth protesting the settlements confronted 
Israeli military police in Nablus. 

* * * 

In sentencing Zola Mae Humphries, a 20-year-old 
Black mother of two children in April to a 5-year pro- 
bated prison term, a Nixon-appointed federal judge in 
Macon, Georgia threatened to have her “tubes tied” if 
he had the power to do so, and would throw her in jail 
if the had another “illegitimate" child. 
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Nicaraguan revolt toppling regime of dictator Somoza 


The latest chapter in the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion, which continues to amaze all with its repeated 
mass mobilizations on an ever greater scale, was 
opened on June 4 when the opposition called tor a 
“final offensive,” initiating still another general 
strike and an all out attack by the Sandinista guer- 
rillas on dictator Somoza's personal army, the Nica- 
raguan National Guard. The unfoldment of full 
blown social revolution, in the last year and a half 
has shown new paths to expressing the total op- 
position of the Nicaraguan people to the 46-year-old 
U.S.-backed Somoza dynasty. 

By the end of May, Somoza had boasted of 
finishing off the Sandinjstas and had nearly dou- 
■ bled the National Guard to 13,000. In the present 
offensive, however, not only are the Sandinistas 
totally expelling the National Guard from vast 
areas they already hold, like the cities of Matagalpa, 
Esteli and Nicaragua’s second largest city, Leon, 
where the only thing left to the Somoza regime 
was the National Guard barracks; but the huge 
barrios around the captial city of Managua are held 
by “people’s militia” composed mostly of very young 
men and women armed with pistols and rifles. 
Managua's fashionable shopping districts were loot- 
ed, and the poor organized their own food distri- 
bution. 

The situation before the latest offensive was 
one of a nearly complete breakdown in the Nicara- 
guan economy, with unemployment running at 40 
percent, a 75 percent inflation rate since Jan. 1, and 
a flight of $240 million in capital investment since 


the September civil war alone. Each unleashing of 
Somoza’s machinery of death, as in that September 
civil war when over 3,000, mostly teenagers, were 
gunned down, has created thousands of new, totally 
committed opponents to his regime. In Masaya, 
where the Guard was expelled in battle, thousands 
of youth fled after holding that city in September 
to join the Sandinistas. 

The wanton killing of a U.S. TV newsman, and 
a Nicaraguan interpreter, which millions saw here 
on TV, reflects the depraved actions of Somoza 
against the whole Nicaraguan people. “The crimes, 
torture, rapes and the destruction of towns led me 
to desert”, reported one member of the National 
Guard who “saw executions of children, women, and 
old people only because they gave food or aid 
to the guerrillas who came to their place.” Somo- 
za’s barbarism extended to massive air force rocket 
attacks into whole neighborhoods in cities held by 
the guerrillas and the barrios around Managua. 
Tens of thousands fled to refugee centers which 
were also hit by Somoza’s rockets. 

The concern of a June 20, 1979 New York 
Times editorial was nothing short of “the security 
of the United States” which, it added, “is not nec- 
essarily threatened by Sandinists or any other revo- 
lutionary movement . . . however, [the U.S.l can 
be affected by the ways in which such movements 
come to power.” 

It was just then that Carter was sending Vance 
to propose the military intervention by the O.A.S. — 
and could not get a single country to vote with him. 


What is crucial to such thinking is that change not 
come through full blown social revolution with its 
, logic from below. Rather, just as the U.S. Marines 
handed Nicaragua to the Somozas 46 years ago, so 
now what is crucial— whether that is through out- 
right intervention with a “peacekeeping force” or 
a transitional government approved by the O.A.S. — 
is that a solution be anointed, if not imposed, from 
above. 

Somoza had created such a total political and 
economic monopoly of power in Nicaragua that 
what unites all, including conservative business- 
men, is the expropriation of his business empire 
and the breakup of the National Guard, eliminat- 
ing officers directly responsible for the killing. A 
coalition including the Sandinistas, who themselves 
represent many points of view from those who call 
themselves Marxists to nationalists, was announced 
on June 18 with the appointment' of a five-person 
junta that promises to bring democracy to Nicara- 
gua. That coalition also includes an opposition 
business group which' a short while ago was hop- 
ing a U.S. “mediation,” effort would succeed against 
both Somoza and the mass insurrection. Some Latin 
American governments have already recognized the 
junta^as the official Nicaraguan government. 

The freeing of Nicaragua from the incubus of 
Somoza would be a long-awaited triumph. It will 
be a new beginning for the Nicaraguan masses who 
have created the present turning point and who 
have been working out their own solutions in their 
persistent mass mobilizations and insurrections for 
the last year and a half. 


Pope's tour 


The Pope has concluded the tour of his home- 
land Poland. The reception he received was far 
more a demonstration against Stalinist state cap- 
italism and its tyranny, than it was for religion as 
a viable alternative to the miserable economic con- 
dition of the Poles. 

It ill behooves the head of one of the world’s 
most totalitarian organizations, the Catholic church, 
to speak up in veiled terms for reform and democ- 
racy, which he so consistently denies to the masses 
within his own organization. Just as the regime in 
Poland today is but a mirror reflection of the des- 
potic rule of state capitalism in the Soviet Union, 
where workers have no voice in running their own 
economy, the rule of the Pope and the College of 
Cardinals over the\Catholic masses permits no op- 
portunity for self expression or democracy. 

The Pope’s visit to Auschwitz was a mockery 
for the millions of Jews who were burned in its 
gas chambers. Could it have been that he was doing 
penance for one of his predecessors. Pope Pius 
XII, who not only knew what was going on, but 
whose priests blessed the Nazi butchers as they 
went off to battle? Fascism could not have existed 


without the support and connivance of the leader- 
ship of Holy Mother Church. 

Consider the zeal with which the church today 
pursues its campaign against abortion through the 
“right to life” movement. When did they ever 
mount such a campaign against fascism? 

In Italy, Mussolini was never without the 
Catholic prelates who participated in his pomp and 
ceremonies, urging the faithful to support the gov- 
‘ ernment of the fascists. To pretend at this date 
that fascism could haye existed without the sup- 
port of the Catholic hierarchy, and the blessing of 
Pope Pius XII, is sheer hypocrisy. 

In Poland a very fine resistance movement has 
grown up following the successful strikes of the 
shipyard workers in June 1967, which ahnost top- 
pled the Communist regime. The movertient con- 
tinues with Jacek Huron representing the Social 
Self-Defense Committee (K.O.R.) which met to- 
gether with Charter 77 representatives from Czech- 
oslovakia at the border as recently as September 
of 1978. 

Jacek Huron and Karol Modzelewski, former 
members of the Communist Party in Poland, while 
in Polish jails, wrote a 95-page “Open Letter to the 
Party” in 1966, which characterized the Polish state 
as a state capitalist society and called upon the 


working class to overthrow the ruling class, the 
Communist government, citing the capitalist ex- 
ploitation of the workers by the state. 

Trumpets may have toppled the walls of Jeri- 
cho, but only a workers’ revolution will bring ec- 
onomic and political freedom to Poland, 

(See p. 8 for article from ROBOTNIK, under- 
ground, Polish dissident workers’ paper.) 


Qina 


Now, that the euphoria of playing their American 
card has worn off, China is ready to admit some 
of the bare facts of life in China today. 

Deputy Chairman Li Xiannian has admitted 
to a party conference in Peking that the country 
faces an economic crisis, widespread hunger and 
unemployment of 20 million people. While no one 
is starving to death as they did under Chiang Kai- 
chek before the revolution, Li admits that 10 per- 
cent of the one billion population does not have 
enough to eat and do a proper day’s work. He sug- 
gests that the older workers retire and give jobs to 
the younger people. 

The modernization plans have created a deficit 
of $6 billion this year, paying for machinery which 
is not yet in use, producing neither income nor jobs. 


Jacques d'Hondt captures revolutionary link between Hegel and Marx 

De Hegel a Marx, by Jacques d’Hondt (Presses 
Universitaires de France , 1972). 


De Hegel a Marx by Jacques d’Hondt, the head of 
the French Hegel Institute, comprises an exciting col- 
lection of essays from the 1960s and 1970s. What makes 
them a book, a whole, is the unifying thread which 
binds together the various levels of links and parallels, 
and also differences, between Hegel and Marx; it is the 
revolutionary nature of the Hegelian dialectic which 
Marx recreated. 

Far from this being a mere rhetorical conclusion, 
it was arrived at after deep digging into Hegel. Pro- 
fessor d’Hondt, after quoting from Hegel’s History of 
Philosophy (pp. 107-108), argues that instead of a pure 
idealism, Hegel’s objective spirit was a totality: “For 
each epoch, the totality of the social and cultural struc- 
ture is conditioned by the state of its base, that is, by 
the stage of development of the spirit, just as, for 
Marx, it is conditioned by the stage of development of 
the productive forces.” (p.113) 

One of the most interesting essays, “Hegel and the 
Socialists”, unearths close connections between Hegelian 
thought and the first French utopian socialists, and 
early 19th century revolutionaries. D’Hondt starts by 
noting that “around 1850”, in the aftermath of the 1848 
revolutions here and there, people who were called 
“Hegelians” were- shot by the authorities. One early 


French socialist, Pierre Leroux, who invented the word 
“socialism”, was an avid student of Hegel’s thought in 
the 1820s and 1830s. 

In 1842' Leroux asked: “Today, what has become 
of the royal and aristocratic Hegelian philosophy? It 
has become revolutionary.” In 1843 the young Marx 
expressed his regrets that the “genial Leroux” became 
captivated instead by a genuinely reactionary Prussian 
philosopher (something Hegel never was), “Schelling 
sophistry.” As Professor d’Hondt points out, Hegel, on 
the contrary, was widely viewed as “one of the in- 
tellectual instigators of 1848” which leads him to con- 
clude “henceforth another spectre will haunt Europe.” 

This probing of Hegel by a revolutionary intellectual 
is a far cry from the administrative mentality toward 
the masses, as well as toward philosophy so current on 
the French scene — be it by outright reactionaries or 
Communists like Althusser who dares pride himself 
for his “anti-humanism” and his demand to drive Hegel 
“back into the night.” D’Hondt tears into what he 
calls a “barbarous” attitude. 

Thus, in the book’s final essay, “The Crisis of Hu- 
manism in- Contemporary Marxism”, he doesn’t let . 
Althusser forget that fascism was the philosophy which 
prided itself on anti-humanism. D’Hondt correctly con- 
cludes that to attempt to pin an “anti-humanist” label 
on Marxism is both “a kind of provocation” and in- 
corrigibly wrong when one claims to be describing Marx- 


ism, “a doctrine which strives to be human and uni- 
versal.” 

In contrast to the current French “scene” with its 
reactionary Solzhenitsyn-inspired “new philosophy” which 
claims to be “beyond” Marx and Hegel, and with its 
Althusserian and other Communist perversions of Marx- 
ism — both of which are rushed into English translation 
by bourgeois publishers — d’Hondt’s “From Hegel to 
Marx” is a serious and learned study of dialectics which, 
unfortunately, has not been translated. It should be, 
and I hope this brief review will help spark a move 


in that 

direction. 

— Kevin A. Barry 
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Draft Perspectives, 1979-1980 


(Continued from Page 2) 

In a word, the burning question is not Oil, 
but Revolution /Counter-Revolution. What we 
have seen ever since the overwhelming vote for 
Nixon is what the fear of revolution, of youth in 
revolt against war, of women in revolt against 
male chauvinism even if that be by their own 
"beloved ones," of the passionate hunger for a 
different way of life can provoke. Enough Amer- 
icans knowingly voted for Nixon, despite his anti- 
labor record, his anti-Black record, his anti-free 
speech record, to prove that there simply are no 
limits to the abysmal depths that society as is 
will go to resist change in its lifestyle. So many 
have patted themselves on the back for supposedly 
having thrown out that "crook" Nixon and now 
dare even to give honor to the Vietnam War, as if 
it really were a "war for democracy," that it shows 
there simply is no way out other than a total up- 
rooting of what is. 

That is, in fact, what is happening from 



Sandinista guerrilla 

Youth the world over are sparking and leading 
revolutionary movements. 

America, Central 

San Salvador, 

El Salvador 

What do we know of you? X 

X 

May 8, 1979 X 

the roar of gunfire, X 

metal meets stone £ 

the pulverization of steps, 
metal meets flesh, 
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below, as is clear from the many revolts that we 
have witnessed this year. The greatest and most 
outright revolution was, of course, Iran. To think 
that the disarray in the Middle East now means 
smooth sailing for U.S. imperialism is to cover up 
all the other myriad crises. It is true that the 
contradictions within Iran are deep, now that 
Khomeini is going all out to institutionalize 
counter-revolution with his unconstitutional, un- 
voted for, un-discussed Constitution. Nothing can, 
however, possibly take away from the totality, the 
spontaneity, the new forces of revolution that 
had unfolded in the overthrow of the Shah. Let's 
probe more deeply. 

II. REVOLUTION /COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION 

Not only has the Iranian' revolution by no 
means run its course, but the revolts in the world 
are by no means restricted to Iran, or, for that 
matter, to the Middle East. Latin America is 
seething with revolt. Look at Nicaragua where 
what began as a general strike is by now a dual 
government. Just a year ago, when the Sandinistas 
began the revolt, the counter-revolution was so 
thorough and mightily armed that it put the re- 
volt down. It was hard to think that they could 
possibly return. In fact, however, they are now 
not just back in force, but so totally protected by 
the masses, even as Somoza's bombers destroy 
from on high the people and the land itself, that 
they are challenging Somoza legally as well by 
the occupation of the second largest city. 

Nor hove the revolts been stopped in Africa. 
One of the most amazing acts — and the white 
imperialists couldn't do it — was the Tanzanians, 
along with Ugandan exiles, overthrowing Amin. 
Again, even Lybian gold, Lybian oil and the Lyb- 
ion army couldn't save that murderous dictator. 
What we are witnessing here is the most serious 
breakout from the straight- jacket of narrow na- 
tionalism, though its ruler vented his murders, 
not against imperialism and not against any 
"foreign" nation, but against his own people. And 
yet, while there is no doubt whatever that Africans 
are happy with this daring gesture of Nyerere, 
the fact that Western imperialism, and the U.S. 
especially, is likewise happy makes the whole 
situation very ambivalent. 

At the same time, again, there is no doubt 
whatever that the genuine freedom movements 
are being attacked from all sides, and not only by 
U.S. imperialism, whether that is a question of 
the way in which Ethiopia, with the aid of Russia 
and Cuba, mowed down the Eritrean revolution- 
aries fighting for self-determination; or whether 
it is the Angolan revolution at a crossroads; or 
Namibia facing a hardened apartheid South Af- 
rica — — hardened by the fact that comprador Ian 
Smith's Rhodesia pulled off a whitewash with the 
aid of his lackey, Muzorewa. 

And all these are, according to that global 
politician-academic, Kissinger, "regional" crises. 
The myriad political crises besetting the world 
are indeed very nearly "secondary" to the tech- 
nologically-advanced world on the edge of a new 
worldwide economic crisis-in-the-making. And 
these Big Powers become, in turn, subordinate to 
the fight between the two nuclear superpowers, 
U.S. and Russia, aiming at single world control. 
In this determining confrontation, if civilization 
survives to tell the tale, even the 900-mi!lion- 
strong Chinese power, christened by Nixon as 
"third global power," is measuring which side to 
be on, while China itself, in crisis, has returned 
to its own version of imperialism by its invasion 
of Vietnam. The point of pointing to the crises, 
besides those of the two global superpowers, was 
to stress that no matter how deep the crisis, the 
collapse is not automatic. Nor is it only a question 
that no one gives up their power willingly. Rather, 
it is a question that the barbarism of retrogression 
likewise has no limits and must be destroyed, 
and destroyed so totally that there would be no 
material or ideological or political way to restore 
itself. Which is why we must return to the 
revolution in Iran. 



|n March 1979, when we printed this cartoon along with 
our analysis of the counter-revolutionary policies that 
threatened in Iran, most of the Left allowed Khomeini's 
leadership to go unchallenged. 


The type of revolution in Iran, which, at one 
and the same time, comprises new forces of rev- 
olution — youth so young as to include children 
(which we see also in Nicaragua); a women's lib- 
eration movement that actually did initiate b 
second chapter when it began questioning the 
male chauvinism and exploitative relationships 
which left the Iranian women with unfreedofri, 
though th^y were part of the revolution for free- 
dom; and the most serious challenges for national 
self-determination on the part of the Kurds and 
the Arabs — nevertheless had not, in the process 
of revolution, challenged the leadership of Khome- 
ini. Even those who opposed (as many on the 
Left had opposed) let the leadership, and with it 
the banner, the philosophy of revolution, reduced 
to an "Islamic Republic," go unchallenged. 

[An integral part of our Perspectives, na- 
turally, includes "Iran:. Unfoldment of, and Con- 
traditions in. Revolution." 3 Its subheadings are: 
I. A Whole Host of Spectres Haunting Khomeini's 
'Islamic Revolution'; II* The Main Enemy Is Al- 
ways At Home; III. Two Iranian Revolutions: 
1906-191 1 and Today's; IV. Where To Now?] 

Here what we wish to stress is that the still- 
ongoing revolution, in its massive demonstration 
on May I, manifested great ideological struggles 
and, by no accident whatever, in a pamphlet 
which contained Rosa Luxemburg's Essays on 
May 1 , included a translation also of Chapter IV, 
"Worker and Intellectual at a Turning Paint in 
History: 1848 to 1861," from Marxism and Free- 
dom. Obviously what Marxists in the 1905-06 
Russian Revolution thought (and they based their 
theory on just that 1848 revolution), and the 
1906-09 Iranian revolution which followed the 
Russian, had great relevance for 1979. But that 
was not all. Rather, it is that the passion for 
philosophy and revolution, Marx's philosophy of 
revolution, is the need of more than the moment. 

Put differently, so complex and contradictory 
is the Iranian revolution that the counter-revolu- 
tion, virtually built into it, puts a question mark 
over the very existence of the Iranian Revolution; 
while the super-powers, U.S. and Russia, who 
stand aside for the moment, put a question mark 
over humanity's existence as they reach for world 
domination. It cannot, therefore, be overempha- 
sized that our projected work on Rosa Luxemburg, 
Today's Women's Liberation Movement and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution is not so much 
a "book" as very nearly a manifesto for total free- 
dom, and demands a 1980 deadline for its com- 
pletion. In these myriad crises-ridden times — 
when the Left has managed to narrow both free- 
dom and revolution even as concepts, not to men- 
tion actual revolutions where, like the Trotskyists, 
they tailend Stalinism, Maoism, Vietnamism, and 
even Pol-Potism — our seriousness regarding the 
deadline is being tested. 

(Continued on Page 12) 


3 The Politlcol-Philosophic Letter on the Iranian Revolution is 
available from News & Letters for 50 cents (plus 28c postage). See 
also the following eyewitness reports from Iron in News & Letters: 
''Iran's ongoing revoktfibn"t tMarffh, 1979), and "Revolution and 
counter-revolution in Iran" (June. 1979). 
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III. ORGANIZATIONAL CONCLUSIONS 

Let's take one more look at the Iranian rev- 
olution — this time as it relates to our organiza- 
tion — not only as a matter of solidarizing with 
it, and showing it the second America which 
fights its own capitalistic-imperialistic rulers, but 
as tackling the contradictions within Iran which 
is still capitalistic, with the counter-revolution 
calling itself "revolution" while using SAVAK 
agents to feret out the genuine revolutionaries! 
There surely is no lock of organization in Iran. 
Indeed, what is tragic is that it's all the old or- 
ganizations: the church, the army, the capitalist 
class, the single party "blessed by God," have all 
their organizations intact; whereas the revoluz 
tionaries that laid the ground for Khomeini to 
come to power and the masses of workers who 
made the actual revolution — from paralyzing 
industry to challenging the army — with their 
spontaneous organizations (i.e, committees, shor- 
es, their soviets), are the very ones who have no 
organization now. It wasn't because they don't 
know an organization is needed. But so separate 
was philosophy of revolution from the revolution 
itself that what followed was a stiil newer division 
between the organized form of expression and the 
spontaneous action, with Left elitists designating 
themselves as "vanguard," "the Party to lead," 
and considering the spontaneously-arisen form of 
organization as backward. 

In a word, it isn't News and Letters Com- 
mittees that is the question, but the form of a 
revolutionary Marxist organization as well as the 
relationship of it to the spontaneous new forms 
that arise from below, as well as the continuous 
working out of new relations of theory to practice. 

In our case, we must remember that as great 
as was the breakthrough in the concept of the 
Absolute Idea, because we had discovered in it 
the movement from practice; and as great ps the 
fact that the discovery preceded the actual move- 
ment from practice that emerged on June 17, 
1953 in the East German uprising against Rus- 
sian totalitarianism, our birth as an independent 
Marxist Tendency first occurred in the early 
1940s. It was in that period when we, at one and 
the same time, worked out the state capitalist 
analysis of the Russian economy and, as its ab- 
solute opposite, the centrality of the Black di- 
mension for the American revolution. In the 
process of working out an economic analysis of 
the age, we discovered Marx's Humanist Essays. 
To put it simply, while that was the historic birth 
of the economic-political-philosophic Tendency 
of Marxist-Humanism, and though we functioned 

Two Outstanding Works on Marxist-Humanism 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
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as collectivity, we did not use organizational 
language nor make any pretense to being a party. 

It is high time, beginning from fhe very 
sfatement of Who Are We and Whaf We Stand 
For and through the Archives, 4 that we recognize 
ourselves not just as a tendency but as an organi- 
zation — the organization we have been for the 
last 24 years — News and Letters Committees. 
This will be spelled out more completely in the 
Organization/News & Letters report. Here we will 
limit ourselves to pointing to the organizational 
direction flowing from the Perspectives. 

First and foremost, of course, is the recog- 
nition that, since it is the objective situation — 
its myriad crises, its economic-political-military 
shifting of global alliances as against the mass 
struggles for freedom, while the Left is in as much 
disarray, theoretically, as the very forces they 
combat — that impels a deadline, the deadline 
of 1980, for finishing the book Rosa Luxemburg, 
Today's Women's Liberation Movement and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, we have to prove 
our seriousness toward that deadline: 

1) A full year's free time is to be created 
for the National Chairwoman to finish the manu- 
script, and nearly as much for the National Or- 
ganizer to collaborate on that work. 

2) Toward that end, the National Co-Organ- 
izer is to become full-time which means being 
responsible both for the Center and News & 
Letters. 

3) By the end of the year, the anti-nuclear 
and anti-draft movements, which remain a cen- 
tral focus of our activity, will reach a very sharp 
crisis because it will coincide then with the ratifi- 
cation of the SALT II agreement. That requires, 
at one and the same time, establishment of 
autonomous youth groups as well as the intensi- 
fication of the activities and theoretical work of 


4 See Statement, below. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 

News and Letters Committees, an organiza- 
tion of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition 
of capitalism, whether in its private property form 
as in the U.S., or its state property form as in 
Russia -or China. News & Letters was created so 
that the voices of revolt from below could be heard 
not separated from the articulation of a philos- 
ophy of liberation. A Black production worker, 
Charles Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
nationally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation 
— activities which signalled a new move- 
ment from practice which was itself a form of 
theory. Vol. I, No. 1, came off the press on the 
second anniversary of the June 17, 1953 East Ger- 
man revolt against Russian state-capitalism mas- 
querading as Communism, in order to express our 
solidarity with freedom fighters abroad as well 
as at home. Because 1953 was also the year when 
we worked out the revolutionary dialectics of 
Marxism in its original form of “a new Human- 
ism,” as well as individuality “purified of all that 
interferes with its universalism, i.e., with free- 
dom itself,” we organized ourselves in Commit- 
tees rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reacuracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


the existing Marxist Humanist groups on campus. 
Thus, for the early part of January, a meeting is 
projected on "The Life and Death of Rosa Lux- 
emburg, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution." 
Toward that end, the National Chairwoman, as 
speaker, will have completed a pivotal chapter 
in the Rosa Luxemburg book, and thus will in- 
itiate the classes to be held on that work. 

4) These classes on the chapter about the. 
1905 Russian Revolution will also have available 
a translation of Rosa Luxemburg's speech on that 
revolution, delivered at the 1907 Russian Con- 
gress. The reporters for the classes will not limit 
themselves to either of these two; rather, they 
will also analyze the current scene as well as 
past Perspectives bulletins on the revolutions in 
our age, such as the Portuguese and the Iranian 
Revolutions. In a word, what we will be doing in 
these classes is actually collaborating with the 
National Chairwoman in working out the crux of 
the new work on Rosa Luxemburg and Marx's 
philosophy of revolution. 

5) What further flows from the concentra- 
tion of the Perspectives is the need for a review 
of all pur writings on the Black Dimension, from 
1943 to 1979, concentrating on the period that 
prepared us for the publication of both News & 
Letters and Marxism and Freedom in the 1950s, 
i.e. People of Kenya Speak for Themselves and 
Indignant Heart, whose author, a Black produc- 
tion worker, Charles Denby, become News & Let- 
ter's editor arid author of Workers Battle Auto- 
mation; through the 1960s, when we reconnected 
with the new generation of revolutionaries with 
The Free Speech Movement and the Negro Rev- < 
olution and the anti-war movement's "Hell no, 
we wori't go!", as well as Freedom Riders Speak 
For Themselves, which was the first pamphlet to 
single-out Black women revolutionaries in Misssis- 
siDpi, "Woman Power Unlimited"; to our latest 1 
Working Women For Freedom, not to mention 
the tremendous statements bv Black women in 
Chapter 9 of Philosophy and Revolution. 

6) Finally, we will hold classes in Marx's 
Capital, Vol. I, It can have as its focus how 
Marx'is new continent of thought analyzed, de- 
veloped and related the economic laws of cap- 
italism to the philosophy of revolution, beginning 
from the very first chapter. Commodities, and its 
theory "The Fetishism of Commodities," to the , 
penultimate chapter, "Historic Tendency of Cap- 
italist Accumulation," on the general law of 
capitalist accumulation as it was fought by the 
"new forces and new passions." Towards that end, 
we want to study Capital on three different levels: 

a) The mid-1940s' "Outline of Capital" 
— which followed Marx's Capital "formally" and, 
though the philosophy nowhere shows as pivotal 
as we now know it to be, did not try to escape 
the new stage of capitalism, whether that was 
called by the orthodox, "monopoly capitalism," 
or as we analyzed it to be state-capitalism — will 
be reproduced from the Archives of Marxist 
Humanism. 

b) The mid-1 950s' tackling of the prob- 
lem in Marxism and Freedom, with its stress not 
only on philosophy, but also on revolutionary 
Marxists who nevertheless deviated from Marx's 
Capitjal ("Appearances vs. Reality" is a critique 
of Luxemburg's Accumulation of Capital), is best 
presented in the pamphlet Marx's Capital and 
Today's Global Crises, because this takes direct 
issue with Ernest Mandel's wrong analysis of the 
1970s crises in the U.S. as well as with Tony 
Cliff's degradation of Lenin's theory of Imperial- 
ism. 

c) Chapter 2 of Philosophy and Revolution, 

Section C, on the "Adventure of the Commodity as 
Fetish," is placed so integrally with the whole 
of Marx's new continent of thought, that one 
finally can study Marx's Capital in a very original 
way, both as itself and in the context of the new 
passions and new forces of our era. 

THE RESIDENT EDITORIAL BOARD 

Detroit, Michigan 
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Racism: an 
international 
deadly cancer 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

Anyone who has lived in the U.S. knows that racism 
is a very serious problem. It isn’t just this country, it’s a 
problem all over the world, and keeps getting bigger and 
uglier. 

Some people may say that white racism in the U.S. 
hasn’t been so bad since the 1960s, when historic gains 
were made against racial segregation. It’s true that many 
ihiportant civil rights laws were passed by the federal, 
state and local governments. But passing those laws didn’t 
change the racism in the hearts and minds of many 
whites, who are trying not only to prevent any further 
Black advances, but are moving to wipe out the gains that 
have been made. 

MURDEROUS POLICE RACISM 

In Birmingham, Ala., some of the greatest victories 
of the Black Revolt were won in the face of horribly 
vicious repression. Those victories put a stop to most of 
the open anti-Black actions by racist whites, until last 
month. That’s when a Ku Klux Klan police officer, George 
Sands, shot an unarmed Black woman, 22-year-old Bonita 
Carter, in the back three times. A citizen review commit- 
tee found the killing to be completely unjustified, but 
Birmingham Mayor David Vann refused to take any ac- 
tion against the white officer. Instead, he was simply 
taken off the street and put behind a desk. 

No one has to imagine what would have happened 
if the situation was reversed, and a Black officer had 
shot a young white woman in the back. That officer would 
be in prison right now — if not dead. 

I There are reports that the police threatened to strike 
I if action was taken against Sands. In Birmingham, white 
’police officers make up 90 percent of the force, and 
Birmingham has a Black population of 50 percent. No one 
can say that there is no racism in that city — or any- 
where else in this country. 

CANADIAN BLACK REPRESSION 

In a Canadian newspaper, Contrast, I recently saw a 
picture and article about the death of a young Black man, 
Andrew “Buddy” Evans, in Toronto. The picture was of 
a Black man" picketing in front of the Coroner’s Court 
during the inquest with a sign that read: “The Beautiful 
Nigger Hunting Season. Stays Open 365 Days a Year. 
Apply at Your Local Police Station for Your Club, Gun 
and Badge.” The man picketing said the last words the 
police officer said to Evans were; “You are one dead 
nigger.” 

This is Toronto. Canada, not Rhodesia or South 
Africa. Toronto, where the beautiful Black tourists from 
the U.S. go to get relief from racism at “home.” 

I remembered this when talking to a Canadian work- 
( Continued on Page 2) 
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Report from France, Germany 

Immigrants, youth challenge move to right 


by Kevin A. Barry 

The “cultured” super-reactionary face of 
France’s Giscard d’Estaing government revealed 
itself in a new form June 28 when the CRS 
(political police) broke down the doors of none 



Several thousand march through the streets of Paris, 
protesting racist Stoleru-Bonnet immigration laws. 


Herbert Marcuse, Marxist philosopher 


The death of Herbert Marcuse on July 29 marks a 
sad day on the historic calendar of young revolutionaries 
as well as old Marxists. How great is the void death has 
created can be gauged from his mature life span which 
covered the 1919 German Revolution, the U.S. New Left 
in the mid-1960s, to the very month of his death in Ger- 
many — - the country of his birth, the land of both Hegel 
and Marx — where he was preparing a paper on “The 
Holocaust” to be delivered both there and in Spain. 
Marcuse’s life-span was by no means one upward spiral. 
But the fact that the mass media, in their obituaries, 
choose to dwell on his One-Dimensional Man, as if that 
were the focal point of his life, tells a great deal more 
about decadent capitalism than it does about Herbert 
Mareuse. 

The truth is that, as a young man completing his 
military service in Germany, he was active in the revolu- 
ionary Soldiers’ Council in Berlin. Marx’s philosophy of 
iteration and the revolutionaries, Rosa Luxemburg-Karl 
Liebknecht, were the real determinants of Marcuse’s 
ife. It is true that when the Social Democracy beheaded 
hat 1919 revolution and Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
debknecht were murdered, Marcuse left political acti- 
nism for the study of philosophy. It is not true that he 
zavered in his commitment to Marxism. 

In the very period when he wrote his first major 
vork, Hegel’s Ontology and the Foundation of a Theory 
>f History, which still bore the traces of his teacher, 


Heidegger, he penned what remains to this day one of 
the most profound analyses? >) of Marx’s Economic-Philo- 
sophic Manuscripts, 1844, which had just then (1932) 
been published in Germany. Not only does Marcuse 
there call Marx’s early essays the “philosophical founda- 
tion as a theory of revolution,” but he adds presciently 
for our times: 

“AH attempts to dismiss the philosophic content 
of Marx’s theory or to gloss over it in embarrass- 
ment reveal a complete failure to recognize the 
historical origin of the theory; they set out from 
an essential separation of philosophy, economics 
and revolutionary praxis, which is a product of 
the reification against which Marx fought and 
which he had already overcome at the beginning 
of his critique.” (p. 10) 

JUST AS THE BOURGEOIS press is trying to re- 
duce the historic legacy of Marcuse to the writing of 
One-Dimensional Man (to which I’ll return later), so the 
Stalinists and Maoists did everything to slander Marcuse 
in the 1960s when, by no means a youth, he nevertheless 
identified with the New Left in the anti-Vietnam War 
movement, in- the Black revolution, in the student move- 

(1) In English this essay, "The Foundation of Historical Materialism/* 
was not published until 1972, when it was included in a collection 
oi his essays. Studies in Critical Philosophy, New Left Books, 
London. 

(Continued on Page 7) 


less than the official opposition Socialist Party 
in the heart of Paris. The raid followed Socialist 
announcements that they would broadcast from 
“Radio Libre” — illegal transmitters proliferating 
in the face of Rightist government monopoly 
over all TV and radio. Francois Mitterand’s voice 
lasted exactly seven minutes before government 
jamming cut it off. 

To a visiting American revolutionary, the atmo- 
sphere of Giscard’s France recalls the USA at the height 
of the Nixon era, from the degeneracy of the rulers, 
through the abdication of the intellectuals, to the mass 
unrest that persistently breaks out. 

The struggle is sharpest- when race is involved. 
Take the case of Badahoui Ladhar, an Algerian truck 
driver living in France for II years, who was so vici- 
ously beaten by white Frenchmen when he brushed 
against them in a cafe that he lost all use of his legs, 
and one eye. His attackers got off with very light jail 
sentences after their attorney told the court: “These 
things happen because there are a lot of foreigners.” 
Now Ladhar may be expelled from France because he 
ean’t work. 

This takes place in the context both of France’s 
growing role as Western imperialism’s police force in 
Africa, and the Giscard government’s proposed “Stoleru- 
Bonnet” laws at home. These new codes, scheduled to 
be voted into effect by the French Senate in the fall, 
make it possible to expel any “non-citizen” (read: Black 
and North Africans, especially) without a hearing upon 
arrest, or for not having proper papers, or for simply 
being unemployed. 

WORKERS VS. THE ‘LEFT 

In response, immigrant workers have taken to rent 
strikes against the sex-segregated dormitories (sona- 
contras) run by the government, where they are forced 
to live because they cannot obtain apartments from 
racist landlords. At Garges-les-Gonesses, outside Paris, 
immigrant rent strikers evicted late in June camped 
in a tent city. Working to spread information on the 
strikes through their own group, the Comite de Coor- 
dination des Foyers en Lutte, and sustained by support 
from other immigrants and some Leftists, they gener- 
ated tremendous publicity, and inspired Paris demon- 
strations against Stoleru-Bonnet. But, far from the Left 
parties challenging French racism, there has been the 
merest appearance of support for the increasingly mili- 
tant immigrant workers. 

At the same time, the steel workers have been 
showing great militancy in the face of threatening 
mass layoffs, despite clear class collaborationism by 
their national unions, including the Socialist-run CFDT. 
And the Communist-run CGT, as part of its supposed 
“militancy” in the steel region, used virulent anti-Ger- 
man rhetoric, accusing German workers across the bor- 
der of “taking away” French steelworkers’ jobs. They 
have stooped so low as to have a slogan “1870, 1914, 
1940” — referring to three wars with Germany — followed 
by the refrain that “the Germans” win not be allowed 
to “do it again.” 

In total contrast to this incredibly narrow national- 
ism, stands the new type of proletariat being born in 
( Continued on Page 8) 
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NEWS & LETTERS 

Report direct from Iron on class struggle 


Teheran, Iran — It must be clear by now to 
everybody that the present (Bazargan) regime 
in its totality is nothing but a bourgeois one. 
Bazargan’s cabinet is acting as a “functionary” in 
order to safeguard, not necessarily the interests 
of individual capitalists, but capitalism itself. 

The bourgeoisie, at least for now, is compelled to 
take good care of its allies'. Religious sentiments not 
only are not a barrier in the way of the bourgeoisie, 
but are quite advantageous. By quoting certain pas- 
sages from the Koran, asserting the “legitimacy of 
private property,” the “godly bourgeoisie” has, in 
religious language, confirmed the “mastery” of capital. 
Khomeini himself has expressed this view and has 
called for the “brotherhood of workers and their bosses.” 
It is now clear that playing with people’s religious be- 
liefs has been of great help to the re-establishment of 
bourgeois political power and in the fights against 
“godless” communists. 

The “good bourgeoisie” is using all possible means 
to suppress the resistance and the growing opposition 
which, in the main, comes from the working class, small 
and landless peasants, and national minorities seeking 
self-determination. 

There has been a restoration of “pld” laws about 
“anti-government activities,” and the establishment of 
a “special force” in the factories— using the military 
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force of armed reactionary groups, “Committees ‘ of 
Imam,” “Revolutionary Guards,” gendarmes and state 
police — to arrest and suppress “those elements agitating 
the workers to go on strike against the national interest” 
and to attempt to crush the non-stop activities and 
strikes' by the working class and peasants which set 
forth the future path of the class struggle. 

Khomeini may still have some supporters among 
the working class, but what he fails to understand is 
what Marx called “the real movement which abolishes 
the present state of affairs” which “is going on before 
our very eyes.” It is a movement which in its actual- 
ity has already called for the “revolution to be perma- 
nent.” 

In the past four months, it has not been the “van- 
guard” which has been leading the working class. It 
has been the actual self-conscious struggle of the work- 
ing class which has guided the “vanguards” and has, 
to an extent, corrected their views about the so-called 
national bourgeoisie as the “natural allies of the work- 
ing class in a democratic revolution”! 

The present ongoing revolution has abandoned the 
Maoist-Stalinist falsification of Marxism. The class 
struggle in Iran is following a magnificent course . . . 
but the revolution is not and can not be isolated from 
that of other countries. Though in different locations, 
we fight the same way. Let’s join and supercede the 
boundaries- and become a unified whole in reality. 

— Iranian revolutionary 



More than 1,000 Detroit autoworkers protest Chrysler’s 
threatened shutdown of its huge Dodge Main plant, on 
July 19. As demonstrators marched in front of Chrysler 
headquarters, they were discussing not only the U.S. 
economy and Chrysler’s collapse, but also the narrow 
view of “strategy” from UAW leaders. Another march 
followed, on July 27, as 1,500 workers — including Black, 
Polish and Arab — walked to the gates of Dodge Main, 
demanding that plant shutdowns and “runaways” be 
included in contract talks. 

Striking farmworkers meet 

Holgate, Ohio — As hundreds of farmworkers 
and their supporters gathered here for the Farm 
Labor Organizing Committee’s (FLOC) first con- 
vention on Aug. 4, the early morning quiet was 
pierced by shouts of “Viva la huelga!” The strike 
this season in the tomato fields of northwest Ohio has 
begun to be felt in the giant processing factories owned 
by Campbell and Libby. 

The delegates — 73 men and women, teen-agers and 
grandparents, representing over 1,300 other farmwork- 
ers — had made the trip from as far away as Texas apd 
one entire family sat as delegates from Florida. 

The convention, conducted in Spanish, began 
shortly after 8 a.m., and the delegates immediately 
made it clear that this was going to be a working ses- 
sion. A list of resolutions was voted on throughout the 
day, including the commitment by the farmworkers to 
continue the strike and the boycott of Libby and Camp- 
bell products; to implement a health project; to sup- 
port undocumented workers; to work with other farm- 
worker unions; to oppose nuclear power; and to oppose 
the draft — a resolution which won a round of strong, 
spontaneous applause. 

A high ’point of the convention was a speech by 
Cesar Chavez of the UFW (United Farm Workers). 

In California four days earlier, Chavez had started 
out with UFW members and supporters on a 12-day walk 
from San Francisco to Salinas, where the farmworkers 
are still fighting to win contracts with the growers. The 
UFW is continuing the boycott of all United Brands 
products, including Chiquita bananas. 

Now that the first FLOC convention has ended, the 
farmworkers in Ohio are looking ahead to mass picket 
actions in the tomato fields in August and September. 
For more information on working with them, write to 
FLOC, 714% St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio, 43609. 
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er from the West Indies at the recent UAW picket line 
around the GM building in Detroit. He said that labor 
militance and the new Black consciousness were not lim- 
ited to the U.S. In his shop, he said, racism is so harsh 
against Black workers that they are fired for nothing or 
disciplined by being given days off. 

He told of how Black workers have to walk home 
from work together, so if the police stop them, there is a 
witness to see what happens. And if they are in a Black . 
neighborhood, and see a policeman coming, they go into 
any doorway to avoid contact with them. Another side of 
the resurgent Canadian racism he reported was the de- 
portation of West Indians back to the Islands. 

Like the Thatcher election in England, the conserva- 
tive victory in Canada unloosed Black harassment and in- 
discriminate killing by police, firing of Black workers as 
well as near apartheid segregation and increased control 
of Black immigrant labor from the Islands. 

BLACK RESISTANCE 

The response to this is growing Black resistance, in 
the Black community and among Black workers in his 
plant. In February, he said, some 200 Black workers in 
his factory held a sit-down strike in protest against the 
indiscriminate firing of Black workers. Creative com- 
munity responses are seed in the massing of people, 
around a Black who is stopped by police to make sure 
there are no “accidents.” 

I also talked with a white woman who lives in Lon- 
don, England. She told me about the recent laws passed 
there, against workers and Blacks from Africa and other . 
countries. She said Thatcher just got a law passed that 
allows a Black man living in the country to send for a 
wife i{ she lives in another country. But a woman cannot 
send for a husband living in the same country. She said 
this was racism, but more than that, it was against wom- 
en’s rights, and was therefore sexism also. 

Some Black people who are Christians often say “The 
Lord will provide,” that some things are too controversial 
to deal with. I wonder how many of these good Chris- 
tians know that when the white man brought us over 
here in chains and shackles, that he had a gun in one 
hand and the Bible in the other. He gave us the Bible 
and kept the gun for himself . . . and has been using it 
against us ever since. The scripture also says that “The 
Lord helps those that help themselves.” And this twisted 
racist society needs all kinds of help to §et it right. 

The cancer of racism is eating away at all capitalist 
societies. It is a cancer that can be destroyed only by 
eliminating its breeding ground, the capitalist system, and j 
replacing it with a human society. 

Prisoners of race h England 

Oxford, England — Farooq Chaudry is a Paki- 
stani who has been working as a porter at the 
Churchill Hospital here for four years. On July 
3, he Was seized by police who told him he was, 
being deported as an illegal immigrant. They 
rushed him to Heathrow Airport without letting him 
tell his friends or pack his belongings. A fellow porter 
witnessed the arrest and informed the union branch. 

The last Labour government declared an amnesty, 
.whereby people who entered Britain illegally before 
January, 1973 would be free to stay here. Farooq says 
he entered in 1972, and has witnesses to testify that 
he was in Bradford that year, but the Home Office 
won’t accept this. 

Under the 1971 Immigration Act, the immigration 
officials don't need to prove their case against Farooq. 
The burden is on him to prove, his legal right to stay. 

More than 70 people attended- a public meeting on 
July 14 to defend Farooq Chaudry. There were speak- 
ers from the local Pakistani Welfare Association,; Ox- 
fordshire Council for Community Relations; the local 
Labour Party; the Trades Council, and Farooq’s union 
branch. Speakers strongly condemned the immigration 
laws, but their suggestions on, what to do were mainly 
confined to writing letters to MPs! 

A call made from the floor of the meeting for an 
immediate protest march on the police station was car- 
ried overwhelmingly, much to the disgust of one of 
the Labour politicians on the platform who denounced 
it as an, “adventure”. The march called not only for 
Farooq Chaudry to be set free, but for total abolition 
of immigrant control. 

Immigration controls are oppressive and racist. 
Those who do get through the official barriers suffer 
all sorts of humiliation like the Indian woman who was 
forced to undergo a virginity test. The search for illegal 
immigrants leads to police harassment of racial minor- 
ities. 

Farooq is being kept in prison while the Home 
Office “re-examines” his case — a prisoner of race. An- 
other demonstration in his support is planned soon, 
and some militant hospital workers are calling for 
strike action on his behalf. 

— Dick Abernethy 
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Bay Area transit workers occupy repair yard 


Fifty Bay Area Rapid Transit (BART) maintenance 
workers locked themselves in the repair shop at the Con- 
cord repair yard on July' 30 when BART management 
threatened to replace all of them with supervisory per- 
sonnel. They already had refused orders to report to 
other repair yards and be replaced by supervisors at 
Concord. All BART workers — shop, office and mainten- 
ance workers of Service Employees Local 390 and train 
operators and station agents of Amalgamated Transit 
Union (ATU) Local 1555 have been working without a 
contract since June 30. The following story is from 
BART workers who had gathered outside the occupied 
repair shop:— Ed. 

Concord, Cal. — BART accuses us of a main- 
tenance slowdown since fewer cars are going 
out on the tracks every day. But for years they 
have thrown “pink-lined” — unsafe — cars onto the 
tracks. Since June 30, they have been holding 
them back. They’ve gone from 360 cars a day in serv- 
ice all the way down to 189. They say replacing us 
with supervisors will get more cars into service. 

The truth is they’re trying to force us to strike so 
that company scabs can run the system if we go out. 
They think they can get away with a strike now that 
they’ve hired 80 Level Three supervisors over the past 
two years. 


For years, the ATU workers have fought against 
unsafe cars. Many have been fired or suspended for 
refusing to ride them. The same is true for mainten- 
ance workers who refuse to send out pink-lined cars. 

BART hasn’t* accepted any new grievances since 
June 30. In the past, BART could suspend a worker, 
but he or she would still be on the payroll through the 
grievance hearing — which must follow 10 days after a 
discipline — and arbitration. We now hear BART wants 
to make suspensions without .pay and to eliminate time 
limitations on the hearing. And they really want to 
take away our cost-of-living. We were the first in 
transit to win one, and now half the ATU nationally 
has it. 

We’ve gotten plenty of support during the oc- 
cupation. BART workers on the outside toss food up 
to the people on the roof. BART cut off the electricity 
and the water to the Concord shop, but the workers 
inside are determined to stick it out. 

If management replaces us with the supervisors, 
the train, operators will walk out because unqualified 
people will be working on trains which won’t be safe. 
BART wants to whip up anti-labor hysteria against us. 
But what they fail to realize is that the Bay Area is 
full of workers. 

— BART workers, Concord repair shop 


Young auto workers challenge union bureaucrats 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

Los Angeles, Ca. — We have just entered our model 
change-over lay-off, but with no exact call-back date, 
and with a good possibility that half the work force will 
not come back and we will be down to only one shift. 

With this layoff, all the young people who have 
been showing' up and transforming the after-shift union 
meetings will no longer be around. 

The attendance, debate and vote at the second-shift 
union meeting held after work on June 20 is an indi- 
cation of what can occur when workers have the oppor- 
tunity to speak for themselves and not allow others to 
do their thinking for them. 

Two important motions were voted on, and passed 
unanimously: I.) To have the proposed contract passed 
■out to the membership, at least two days before the 
union meeting, to discuss and vote on it. 2.) To send 
a letter to the plant manager stating that the member- 
ship didn’t want dogis or foremen sniffing in their 
lockers, which the workers regard as an invasion of 
their privacy. 

Instead of only a handful who usually show up for 
a Sunday afternoon meeting, more than a hundred — 
many young rank-and-file members — showed up. 

There was an even bigger turnout at the second 
aftershift union meeting on July 19, despite attempts 
by management and local leadership to discourage at- 
tendance by paying young workers time-and-a-half to 
attend a “Quality of Work Life" meeting scheduled at 
the same time. Again the rank-and-file outnumbered 
the leadership and their pork-choppers many times over, 
so again the motions the rank-and-file put forth passed. 
: A sharp contrast to this could be seen in the spe- 

cial Sunday meeting the leadership called to reject or 
accept a local agreement negotiated six weeks prior to 
ithe deadline of Aug. 31. One young Chicano member 


asked for a show of hands as to how many rank-and- 
file members were in attendance. Despite shouts of 
“Out of Order” by the leadership, he continued to 
speak, saying, “After you negotiated our local agree- 
ment, you are over here buying it for us.” Going to the 
Sunday meeting was the leadership’s way of controlling 
the vote. Despite six more weeks time for negotia- 
tions, a local agreement was signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered without the membership’s being able to even offer 
suggestions on what to include. 

The young rank-and-file workers want to get con- 
trol of their local. Now they are saying they will show 
up to vote down the national agreement no matter 
what day or time it is set for. They say it is just going 
to be a con job between corporation, government and 
the union leadership to keep them in their place. 

But, at the same time, we are now faced with this 
recession and almost depression in auto. It means these 
same young workers will have to find a way to transform 
more than this local, if we are really to have some say 
over our labor and life. 
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GM Southgate 

South Gate, Cal. — This week the whole plant went 
;hrough lay-off, and we won’t be back until Sept. 4. 
We’ve already lost one shift, and it looks like 1,700 will 
» permanently laid off. Like always, it’s the young 
vorkers and women who will be the first to go, those 
rying to raise a family. * 

A younger worker tries to buy a home today, and 
an’t meet payments with these layoffs. It’s getting to 
he point where a working person, can’t afford a home 
inymore. This is not only South Gate, since 45,000 as- 
embly workers nationwide are being laid off this 
nonth. These are all young workers being replaced by 
utomation. 

Yesterday at the union meeting one young worker 
ook the floor and said he wanted to have a special 
meeting called on the layoffs, and said he was trying 
o collect signatures of ten percent of the workers in 
he plant to have one. If that’s a measure of what 
oung workers are doing and thinking, the union and 
ompany are going to get some headaches of their own. 

— South Gate worker 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Model change is in full swing with 
1,190 workers permanently laid off, most of them 
women. The union had reported an estimate of 600 
people or less. To the surprise of other younger work- 
ers involved in taking action against management, the 
axe was given to them, too. 

For the rest of us with seniority before October, 
1975, a strike will be waiting on our return Sept. 4, 
1979. Fleetwood workers aren’t the only ones wonder- 
ing where will it all end, and how can, we continue 
with our lives toward a better working system for auto 
workers. 

A week before lay-off, the Women’s Committee gave 
a festival which most of the day shift didn't get a chance 
to attend. But the festival was a good thing as it brought 
people together. 

We’re going to need each other like we never 
have in the months to come, for the people in. Fleet- 
wood are tired of being shuffled back and forth from 
management’s greediness to the union’s selfishness. 

— Woman member of Local 15 


[ITHE LINE 



Mazey library 
recalls battles, 
then and now 


by John Allison 

On, Detroit’s east side there’s the Mazey Library, 
named after Emil Mazey, the UAW’s secretary-treasurer. 
Among the things featured in the library are many of 
the anti-labor weapons used against workers when, they 
were organizing, like tear gas bombs, chains and billy 
clubs. Those were lethal weapons, and many workers 
were killed in those union drives. 

Some say we’re more civilized now, too sphisti- 
cated for that kind of stuff. But when you think about 
it, the lethal battles now aren’t fought so much on 
picket lines as they are on the production lines in the 
plants. That’s because the union has bargained away 
many of the rights workers had won over production. 

Take overtime. Many workers are forced to work 
overtime, while thousands of others are laid off. Back 
in 1939, we took direct action on the question. As long 
as there was one laid off worker, the rest of ns re- 
fused to work more than the 32-hour work week we had 
established. Local 51 was the one that established the 
32-hour week — only to lose it during World War II. 

The government and companies said it was our 
patriotic duty to give up that right for the war effort. 
The government and companies rewarded our patriot- 
ism after the war by giving us, in 1947, the slave labor 
Taft-Hartley act, designed to crush all unions. 

Subsection 14B of that act allows states to have 
anti-union, right-to-work laws that today are a real 
stranglehold around the necks of workers in those states. 

Just how far we still have to go can be seen from 
a situation that exploded at the Cagle Poultry & Egg 
Co. in Macon, Ga. Management there fired 175 workers 
over the question of going to the toilet. Management 
ordered that workers would be allowed no more than 
eight trips a month to go to a rest room. The workers 
and their union roared back, and the company backed 
down, and now workers can answer nature’s call when 
necessary. 


Uniroyal workers gain few 
advantages in new contract 

Detroit, Mich. — About 200-250 workers came 
to the ratification meeting for the Uniroyal con- 
tract on Sunday, July 28. With the return to 
work before ratification, the company has al- 
ready been givep all the advantages. 

The union promised us 14 sick days, but we didn’t 
get any except for a personal day off on our birthday. 
So the terrible absentee policy has been left untouched. 
There is a pay raise and cost-of-living, but there is a 
question, as to whether it’s h raise in base pay. If it 
depends on our percentage production, the company 
can change standards and take it right back. 

There are a few small gains given to the retirees, 
but with inflation, this money isn't going to mean much. 
The only good thing in this contract is a neutrality 
clause for organizing non-union plants. 

The contract was ratified by a voice vote. The 
United Rubber Workers is one of the few unions which 
denies its members the right to a secret ballot. And 
URW Pres. Bommarito was worried enough that he 
was here In person just to make sure it passed. 

Right after ratification there was a lay-off an- 
nouncement, and passing the contract made it easier 
for the company to do that. Many people laid off will 
never get called back. Most of them are recent hires, 
and this cuts a lot of Black youth out of work especially. 

There have been cutbacks in larger-size radials, 
and about half of heavy-service has been shut down for 
good. These jobs have been moved to the non-union 
Ardmore, Okla. plant. The union has allowed these 
runaway shops to exist too long and had better live up 
to the promises about the neutrality clause. 

Just recently, workers in the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Plant, near Nashville, Tenn., voted for the right 
to union representation, and won. This shows that with 
or without the neutrality clause, the workers in those 
non-union plants won’t wait for a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” between union and company. 

— Uniroyal worker 
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TWO WORLDS 


A review of 'The Letters of Rosa Luxemburg' 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 


and the second half: “From Theory and Anti-War Agita- 
tion to Prison and Revolution.” 


and Marxism and Freedom 

The Letters of Rosa Luxemburg, edited and with 
an Introduction by Stephen Eric Bronner, Westview 
Press, 5500 Central Ave., Boulder, Colo., 80301. $18.50, 
pb $8.50. 

* * * 

The multi-dimensionality and revolutionary interna- 
tionalism of Rosa Luxemburg is well set forth in this 
collection of itosa Luxemburg Letters in the way in 
which the very first sentence of Bronner’s Introduction 
leads to Rosa’s statement: “I, too, am a land of bound- 
dess possibilities.” That first section of “Reflections on 
Rosa Luxemburg” began with “There is always a tradi- 
tion of liberation that stands in opposition to the heri- 
tage that a giyen society preserves and propagates.” 


It is true she used the expression, “heroism of the 
masses”, to describe the magnificent actions of the 
Warsaw workers in the first Russian Revolution, 1905, 
whereas this collection of letters begins in 1894, with 
a letter of Luxemburg to her colleague and lover, Leo 
Jogiches, in which she complains that his letters are 
wholly devoted to the “Cause” and tell her nothing of 
him personally or of the organizational and factional 
differences with the Russians. But it is even more true 
that, from the very start of her break with bourgeois 
society — when she was only a teenager, yet was already 
under police surveillance and had to leave Poland for 
Switzerland, where she met her life-long collaborator 
Jogiches — “the heroism of the masses” was precisely 
what won her commitment to the revolutionary move- 
ment. She never veered from that for a single moment. 


It is this other tradition — revolutionary in the most 
total sense, that is to say, in its opposition both against 
capitalism and the reformist deviation within the revolu- 
tionary movement — that would have been easier to grasp 
if the readers had not to confront letters from 1894 to 
1919 in one luriip sum without a single distinction other 
than the year’s date at the top of each page. It is true 
that Professor Bronner’s substantive Introduction situ- 
ates Luxemburg in the context of her era. But it is only 
natural that readers turning to The Letters of Rosa 
Luxemburg would want to hear her in her own words 
lirection of her thoughts, actions, devel- 
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However, whereas that 1894 letter from Paris spoke 
so personally and very nearly “obediently”, all one has 
to do is read the very next set of letters, as she reached 
Germany in 1898, to see a quite different Luxemburg. 
Not only does she take issue with Jogiches’ advice, but 
she reaches such immediate heights theoretically on the 
most burning question raging in the German Social 
Democracy— the very first appearance of reformism — 
that it is her analysis, Reform or Revolution, that is the 
most comprehensive and profound answer to Bernstein. 
It becomes a standard for all revolutionaries, and has 
remained so to this day. 

Not only that, Luxemburg’s Letters disclose some- 
thing still more extensive: the vision of a genius an- 
ticipating capitalism’s development into modern imperi- 
alism before the word had been “invented”. Listen, to 
Luxemburg telling Jogiches about “Shifts in World Pol- 
itics” ever since Japan’s attack on China, 1895, and 
Russia’s and England’s attack on Persia and Afghanistan: 
‘‘From that, the European antagonisms in Africa have 
received new impulses; there, too, the struggle is break- 
ing out with new force (Fashoda, Delegoa, Madagascar). 


EDITORIAL 


Carter's commandments declare class war 


• Trailing clduds of glory, he came down from the 
mountain. Gone was the broadly gleaming smile that had 
been his trademark. In its place, a grim visage bespoke a 
new image, the image of leadership that had eluded 
President Carter so consistently for so long. The sub- 
istance and practice of leadership, of course, is something 
else; that he never had, and the prospect of his achieving 
,it is Temote indeed. 

But he "did come with commandments . . . command- 
ments for the broad population of the U.S., for the work- 
ing class and for Congress. 

; To the people, he decreed: 

Thou shalt lielieve that there is a real and serious 
energy crisis. (Forget all that nonsense about the oil 
monopolists conspiring to make billions of dollars in un- 
conscionable profits.) 

» Thou shalt believe that the OPEC nations are re- 
sponsible for our] insoluble economic crises. (Don’t think 
for a minute that it is the capitalist system itself which 

E annot solve the [increasing urgent problems we face at 
ome and throughout the world.) 

Thou shalt have a hot time — and a cold time. 
(A hot 78 9 thermostat setting in the summer; a cold 
55° setting in thel winter.) 

Thou shalt iJot protest against energy development 
programs. (No more marches or demonstrations will be 
tolerated that oppose nuclear or any other environmental 
pollution resulting from energy plans.) 

To the working class, he ordered: 

Thou shalt be more productive. (Workers don’t have 
;o think twice about this one: It means speed-up, speed- 
lip and more speed-up.) 

"ay within my low wage guidelines, 
business profits rose by over 25 per- 
ent, that the inflation rate is more than 13 percent and 
[hat the cost of necessities, food, housing, transportation 
p by 18.5 percent.) 

icrifice. (The words declared all will 
nmistakably clear that those who will 
|uffer the most under his new “leadership” will be work- 
jrs and their families — both in rising unemployment and 


pd energy, went 
Thou shalt s: 
|acrifice, but it’s 


leduced standards 
Of Congress, 


of: living for those employed.) 
he demanded: 


Thou shaft give me gasoline rationing power. (This 


lower will assure 
pdustrial complex, 


Thou -shalt all 


a supply of gasoline to the military- 
with workers getting left overs.) 

Thou shaft create an Energy Mobilization -Board. 
|This board to hajve special extra-legal powers to guar- 
rators, environmentalists or any other 
do not interfere with administration 


ntee that demons! 
pposition groups 
aergy programs.) 

His last comniandment he saved until later in the 
eek, and delivered it to his Cabinet: 

resign. (And five heads foiled — in- 


cluding the heads of some who were too “independent” 
or unable to tolerate the arrogance of Carter’s newly 
annointed Chief of his White House staff, Hambonehead 
Jordan.) 

WAR— AGAINST AMERICANS 

Biblical lore has it that Samson slew the Philistines 
with the jawbone of an ass, but the more the jawbone of 
this ass worked on that Sunday night TV address, the 
more it became clear that President Carter had moved 
from his energy crisis “moral equivalent of war” of two 
years ago, to an outright declaration of war against the 
American people. 

Those who scoffed that there was nothing new in 
Carter’s speech, labeling it as no more than the old 
stuff warmed over, are totally mistaken. Even Carter’s 
bitter critics admitted the speech was the most forceful 
he’s given since he assumed the presidency. The grim 
determination in his voice dispelled all doubt about what 
he meant when he asserted that if energy requirements 
called for the building of pipelines, that “they will be 
built.” 

He did more than serve notice of his own opposition 
to protestors, nuclear and otherwise; his call for an 
Energy Mobilization Board with extraordinary powers 
emphasized his determination to crush anti-pollution dem- 
onstrators, even if it means subversion of their legal 
rights. 

Carter’s desperate bid to establish his national lead- 
ership failed miserably, not because his TV energy crisis 
speech wasn’t forceful enough, and not because he mas- 
sacred his Cabinet, many of whom, like energy czar 
Schlesinger, were total abominations in their positions 
of power. 

MORE UNEMPLOYMENT, INFLATION 

Rather, the reason lay in the harsh realities behind 
the economic data, also revealed in that fateful week, 
disclosing that we are officially in a recession (which 
workers had long known), that inflation nearing 14 per- 
cent doubles the administration’s predictions for the year, 
and that unemployment, far from the projected reduc- 
tions, will climb to 8.4 percent by year end. Under Car- 
ter’s leadership, conditions have become progressively 
worse. 

No week of presidential dramatics could overcome 
that record, as reflected in the polls showing Carter to 
have the lowest approval rate, 23 percent, of any Presi- 
dent in U.S. history. 

The question now is: where will the leadership come 
from? Congress has demonstrated, if anything, even less 
capacity to lead than Carter. In the 1930s, when the 
nation teetered on the brink of collapse, masses in mo- 
tion provided the leadership. That kind of leadership is 
needed today more than ever before. 

Andy Phillips 


It’s clear' that the dismemberment of Asia and Africa 
is the final limit beyond which European politics no 
longer has room to unfold . . . the European powers 
will have no choice other than throwing themselves on 
one another, until the period of the final crisis sets in 
within politics . . .” The letter was dated January 9, 
1899! (p. 72) 

THEORY, PRISON, REVOLUTION 

Naturally, no book review, much less sub-headings, 
can do justice to the multiplicity of topics and years 
(1894-1919) covered in The Letters of Rosa Luxemburg; 
the first subheading made no such claim. It did, I hope, 
help point a direction, both as to the objective situation 
and the subjective developments in Luxemburg’s life. 
She no sooner set foot in Germany than she began the 
fight against reformism. Her “German period” ended 
long before World War I broke out and revealed the 
betrayal of the German, Social Democracy. Ever since 
the first Russian Revolution, 1905-06, when Luxemburg 
was still close to Karl Kautsky, she began to “speak 
Russian” as she described the “heroism of the masses”: 
“in all factories, committees, elected by the workers, 
have arisen ‘on their own’, which decide on all matters 
relating to working conditions . . . the organization ad- 
vances indefatigably. In spite of martial law . . . the 
work is being carried out just as if political freedom 
were already a reality.” (pp. 114-115) By 1910 she 
broke completely with Kautsky. 

As she generalized her experience into the analysis 
of General Strike, Trade Unions, the Party, and worked 
to apply it in Germany, Karl Kautsky’s abstract revolu- 
tionism and his “theory of attrition” horrified her: She 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Living history of U.S. revolutionary forces 
THE RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA COLLECTION 
Marxist-Humanism: Its Origin and 
Development in America, 1941 to Today 
Available on microfilm from Archives of Labor 
History and Urban Affairs, Walter P. Reuther 
Library, Wayne State U., Detroit, MI 48202. 

Order 26-page Guide to the Collection from News 
& Letters. Price: 50«: plus postage. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 

News and Letters Committees, ah organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand- for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American, scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on, the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as w'ell as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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Marx's ' Capital ' vs. dualism in women's theory 


Having recently finished a women’s studies seminar 
at the University of Illinois on current women theoreti- 
cians, I was struck with the fact that though the writers 
we discussed, such as Ann Foreman and Zillah Eisen- 
stein, claim to make Marxism more complete, they actual- 
ly want to “repose,” “restructure,” “radically reconceptu- 
alize,” or “look beyond Marxist theory.” Many of them 
claim that women have two v separate fights, one against 
patriarchy and another against capitalism, and that their 
theory will unite them. 

As opposed to this dualism, Marx reveals so beauti- 
fully that capitalism transforms everything it comes in 
contact with. Every previous form - 7 - slavery, feudalism, 
oppression of women — is made more horrible under 
capitalism. While many women theoreticians see capital- 
ism and patriarchy developing separately, Marx shows 
that with the introduction of large scale machinery, which 
dispensed with the need for muscular power, “The labor 
of women and children was therefore the first result of 
the capitalist application of machinery !” 

When Marx introduces division of labor, he states 
that it has two opposite starting points: 1) “. . . a division 
of labor, caused by differences of sex and age, a division 
that is consequently based on a purely physiological foun- 
dation”; 2) . . where different families, tribes, com- 

munities, come in contact.” 

What deepens these divisions of labor is capitalism 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

sensed his opportunism which would lead to betrayals. 
She' called it “the servility of the theoretician” back in 
1916. Just as her total break with Kautsky, four full 
years before the outbreak of war, long before anyone 
else, Lenin included, sensed any defect in the then most 
outstanding revolutionary, so her anti-war agitation in 
1913 led the Kaiser to cite her “for treason” before 
there was actual war. 

Prof. Bronner has caught the character of Rosa 
Luxemburg as prisoner beautifully: “It is easy to forget 
how drab and debilitating prison life can actually be. 
Rosa Luxemburg’s letters serve as a reminder . . . Rosa 
Luxemburg reacts against the drudgery of prison life 
. . . She searches for beauty in the cracks of existence, 
and in response to the boredom of isolation, she watches 
insects, feeds her titmice, and observes the manifold 
diversity of nature.” 

That was very far from all she did in that hellhole. 
Not only did she continue her leadership, theoretical 
and political, of the anti-imperialist war, and also pro- 
duce a minor masterpiece of literary criticism of Koro- 
lenko (not to mention the constant flow of magnificent 
“personal” letters, especially to Mathilde Wurm, when 
she suddenly calls upon Penthesilea, the queen of the 
Amazons). No, she is also involved in strict theory, the 
phenomenal Anti-Critique, directed against the critics 
of her greatest* theoretical work. Accumulation -of Capi- 
tal: they are, in fact, a single work. 

Unfortunately, as her letter to Hans Diefenbach dis- 
closes, her rage was /directed not alone against those 
she called “Marx’s epigones,” who took issue with her 
critique of Volume II of Capital, but even against “the 
famous first volume, of Marx’s Kapital, with its profuse 
rococo ornamentation- in the Hegelian, style.” (p. 185) 

None of this, however, diverted in any way from 
what dominated her whole life, in theory or practice, 
in or out of prison: REVOLUTION. Even in criticism, 
for example, her praise of the Russian Revolution, and 
the Bolsheviks under the leadership of Lenin and 
Trotsky “who dared” was unequivocal. Above all, there 
was the unending preparation for, and finally actual 
participation in, the German, Revolution which finally 
freed her from prison. Because revolution was her life — 
or, as she expressed it: “The Revolution is magnificent; 
all else is bilge” — the then ruling Social Democracy 
wanted her dead. Where the Kaiser hadn’t succeeded, 
the freikorps was incited to brutally murder her and 
throw her body into the Landwehr Canal. 

The Letters of Rosa Luxemburg ends with a letter 
in which she enclosed the first issue of Rote Fahne, 
organ of Spartacus League, transformed into the Com- 
munist Party, and calling for all power to the Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils. It was dated January 4, 1919. 
Within 11 days she was dead. But they could not kill 
her ideas. Her revolutionary legacy lives on; for no 
other generation does her life’s work bear as much 
relevance as for ours. 


♦The designation “greatest” means it is Luxemburg’s 
most important theoretical work, not that 1 agree with 
it. Elsewhere I have taken issue with it. See my “Anal- 
ysis of Rosa Luxemburg’s Accumulation of Capital”, in- 
cluded as Appendix to State-Capitalism and Marx’s Hu- 
manism, available from News & Letters for 50 ^ plus 
postage. 


transforming human beings into abstract labor power. 
The “physiological” is never lost; the division of labor 
“exploits every special advantage.” To see how capitalism 
has “sorted” women, one need only read Marx’s section 
on ’’The Working Day” in Capital, Vol. 1 — and one 
would also discover one of Marx’s sources of theory — 
statements by workers in public hearings. 

In the June issue of News & Letters, a Black woman 
auto worker writes about testifying at a sexual harass- 
ment hearing: “I have heard people define sexual harass- 
ment and discrimination. To me they are not separated. 
They are a pattern to force women out of the plants and 
other jobs.” She is not Blgck one day, a worker another, 
and a woman yet a third. If we work, or our husbands or 
lovers work — if we live in this society — capitalism 
affects our human relationships. 

The whole issue of sexual harassment and racial dis- 
crimination make it obvious that in the work place, we 
have to fight against capitalism, racism and sexism. What 
is totally missing from the theories that come spinning 
from the heads of today’s women theoreticians is just 
these movements from practice that reveal Black and 
working women as Reason. 

Marx never veered from the laborers’ struggle to 
become whole human beings — a struggle which illum- 
inated all the analyses and laws of capitalism. The women 
theorists, by starting with their dualistic analyses instead 
of women’s Struggle to be whole human beings, miss not 
only what is new in today’s Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment, but also the Marxism of Marx and the Reason 
emerging from Black and working women’s fight for 
freedom. 

— Terry Moon 


women- 

worldwide 

Nine hundred members of the United Garment 
Workers of America intend to continue their strike 
against the Maryville, Tenn., Levi Strauss plant until 
the company stops its efforts to dismiss Norma Jennings, 
president of their local, and other workers identified as 
leaders of the June 15 walkout over harassment by a 
supervisor. 

■ * * * 

In Ireland on March 10, women from Dublin, Bel- 
fast and other cities held a Women’s Conference which 
resulted in a call for a 32-county federation of women’s 
groups to be linked by a national newsletter. The 
question of the partition of Ireland and the total ban 
on contraception were seen . as part of the struggle of 
the Irish women’s movement against both British im- 
perialism and the Catholic Church’s attitude toward 

women and the family. 

* * ♦ 

In Tokyo, women, activists have organized to pro- 
test “sex package tours” in which all-male groups of 
Japanese “tourists” are flown to Seoul, Manila and 
other areas once occupied by the Japanese Army. In 
leaflets distributed at Narita airport, the women com- 
pared the male “tourists” to imperialist assault forces 
and ended, “Let’s find a new way to live together with 
Asians.” 

Hard strike at nursing home 

Detroit, Mich. — Northwest Care Center, the nursing 
home we are striking, fired all members of Local 79, 
Service Employees International Union, who walked 
out on June 25, after working without a contract since 
March 1. A few days earlier, 70 inexperienced people 
had been hired. Management bused them in and out, 
guarded them, and, of course, told them nothing about 
our union or our strike. We think someone leaked word 
of our planned walkout. 

On the picket line, one man was stabbed three 
times in the chest and one woman, had her arm twisted 
by a guard. Former employees are not allowed inside 
the nursing home, not even to inquire about their jobs. 
The first week, the owner, Mrs. Carson, said: “You can 
have your old jobs back, with no changes, or get lost.” 

Women with eight to nine years seniority make 
$2.95 per hour. But we also have bad working condi- 
tions. Dishwashers are broken and all those dishes have 
to be washed by hand. After a recent state inspection, 
they rushed to fix a few things, but the state is still 
on their backs. 

After we had been out a month, the union told 
workers at the Allen Dee Home, also owned by Mrs. 
Carson, to walk out. Their demands are much like ours. 
We have talked to some of the new hires at North- 
west Care and many have quit since they found out the 
real story. 
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Decade of British occupation 
cannot crush Irish revolt 



DEMONSTRATE IN LONDON 


SUNDAY AUGUST 12 


Dublin, Ireland — I enclose further material for 
News & Letters which I am now receiving, as the post 
strike is over . . . 

The protest by upwards of 400 Irish Republican pris- 
oners in Long Kesh continues into its third year in ap- 
palling conditions. For the summer, the windows of their 
dark, filthy cells were boarded up, though during last 
winter, broken windows exposed prisoners clad only in 
blankets to the most severe cold for a generation. They 
owe their very survival to their revolutionary solidarity 
and firm belief in the justice of their cause — a free, 
socialist Ireland. 

As well as these men in Long Kesh, there are also 
women prisoners in Armagh jail — similarly convicted by 
non-jury courts and mostly by statements extracted under 
torture and brutality. One I know well is Lorraine: 

Lorraine was 18 when arrested in 1976. Her parents, , 
when they saw her after a few days, were shocked by 
her bruised condition. She was forced to sign a statement 
saying she had carried a gun, otherwise she would be 
charged with murder, and was told that fascist gangs 
would take it out on her family. At court, she was told 
the charge had been changed — to murder of a police- ’ 
woman, i 

At her trial some months later, a doctor gave evi- 
dence that Lorraine had been abused. The police special 
branch denied this. Their word was accepted. The judge 
said in his summing up that he knew she did not kill 
the policewoman, but gave her two life sentences plus 31 
years all the same. Lorraine is at present on protest for 
political status ... 

Meanwhile, in southern Ireland, dissatisfaction with : 
the neo-colonial nature of the state has found recent ex- 
pression in industrial action. Postal workers sustained an 
incredible 20-week long national strike until June, 1979. 4 

But at the time of writing, an equally long strike of 
workers at snack-bars owned by U.S. multinational Me-, 
Donalds is being organized by the Irish Transport and’ 
General Workers Union. The latter represents 80 percent , 
of workers, but management refuses to negotiate with the] 
union. Employees are mostly youngsters — - some have 
been under-age — paid a pittance with no overtime hour) 
or bonus rates for night and weekend work. 

— Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir 
Irish Civil Rights Association 
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NEW YORK READERS NOTE! 

News & Letters Committees meet every Sunday, 
7 p.m., at the Workmen’s Circle hall, 369 8th Ave- 
nue (corner of 20th Street), starting Sept. 9. 


1L 
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Herbert Marcuse, Marxist philosopher 


No more Hkoshimas! 

The following are excerpts from a speech by Suzanne 
Casey, the Marxist-Humanist speaker at the Aug. 4 rally 
in Detroit calling for ‘‘No More Hiroshimas! No More 
Harrisburgs!” That same day, Japanese freedom fighters 
gathered in Hiroshima with international delegates. 12,- 
OOO-strong to oppose nuclear madness. We further express 
revolutionary solidarity with the 30,000 who gathered 
Aug. 6 in Tokyo’s Peace Park and the millions of Tokyo 
workers who brought the city to a halt for one minute 
of silent remembrance for the victims of atomic devas- 
tation. — Jim Mills / 

I have brought with me today an appeal for inter- 
national solidarity, sent to News and Letters Commit- 
tees by the 17th Internationa] Anti-War Assembly being 
held today in Tokyo on the 34th anniversary of the U.S. 
dropping the atomic bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The statement expresses a new feeling of urgency 
because of both the Three Mile Island (TMI) disaster 
and the so-called “socialist'’ countries of Russia and 
China on the brink of war in Vietnam this year . . . 

One of the groups participating in. this assembly, 
the Japanese student organization, tengakuren, so force- 
fully opposed U. S. imperialism in 1960, that they trans- 
formed the traditional Japanese snake-dance into a 
series of street protests that prevented Pres. Eisen- 
hower from making his scheduled state visit to Japan. 

In 1965, when Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chair- 
woman of News and Letters Committees, was speaking 
at Japanese universities around the publication of the 
Japanese edition of her book, Marxism and Freedom, a 
delegation of Zengakuren from Hiroshima University 
asked her to speak as an American revolutionary, at 
their commemoration of Pearl Harbor Day; they were 
protesting not only U. S. imperialism but the imperial- 
ism of their own country, Japan. 

What we want is to uproot our society, which is 
so anti-human that it allows a tragedy such as Hiro- 
shima; that it forces soldiers to witness nuclear bomb 
tests and then won’t even pay medical benefits to the 
hundreds who now have cancer as a result; that as late 
as 1976, it forced soldiers to “clean up” radioactive 
•plutonium waste left by U. S. bomb test's in the Ene- 
wetak atoll in the South Pacific. 

If we are to totally uproot this system, we too, like 
the Japanese students, must reach out for other move- 
ments for human freedom — whether it is the Black 
imovement. Women’s Liberation, anti-nuke or anti-draft. 

Congress is now trying to reinstate the draft be- 
cause they are not satisfied with the “volunteer army,” 
What they are not saying, in so many words, is that 
since so many young Black men have gone into the 
army because this society will not give them jobs or 
an education, that the government cannot count on the 
troops’ “reliability.” 

We want to create a new society based on new 
human relationships between all human beings: men, 
women, children. 

L We will not allow another Hiroshima! 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ment which rose to a climax in May, 1968, in Paris. 

What those state-capitalist practitioners, calling them- 
selves Communisms, don’t explain is why they chose the 
mid-1960s to pre-occupy themselves with “exposing Mar- 
cuse’s role” of working for the U.S. Government two 
decades earlier, in World War II. What they hide is 
that while Marcuse, even then, did not compromise with 
Marxism as theory, they have totally revised Marxism 
both as theory and in practice. The reason is two-fold: 
First, by the 1960s, for different reasons, both Russia 
and China refused to approve any but their own method 
of opposing U.S. imperialism — that is to say, actually 
carrying out secret negotiations with it to make sure 
there would be no successful social revolution in their 
own lands. Second, Stalinists and Maoists alike hoped 
to make the “expose” of Marcuse so slanderous that none 
would want to look at what Marcuse had published in 
that crucial year of 1941. 

That was the year Reason and Revolution appeared. 
In that seminal work, Marcuse established the Humanism 
of Marxism, and re-established the revolutionary dialectic 
of Hegel-Marx, for the first time for the American 
public.(2) It is impossible to forget the indebtedness we 
felt for Marcuse when that breath of fresh air and vision 
of a truly class-less society was published — and we were 
actively opposing that imperialist war. It was the year 
I embarked on the study of the nature of the Russian 
economy and the role of labor in that state-planned 
economy, and came upon Marx’s Humanist Essays and 
the famous Frankfurt School. While I deeply disagreed 
with these German refugees who were under the illusion 
that one way of fighting Nazism was to work for the U.S. 
government, I felt a kinship to those opponents of 
Nazism. One thing that distinguished Herbert Marcuse, a 
theoretician in that famous Frankfurt School, (officially 
Institute for Social Research), was that he did not hold 
himself apart from the people in the country in which 
he now lived; and his friends were not the rulers, but 
the revolutionaries. 

THUS AT THE HEIGHT of McCarthyism, when the 
Humanism of Marxism about which I was writing in 
Marxism and Freedom — its American roots as well as 
its wdrld dimension — was hardly the most popular 
theory to propound in these United States, Marcuse vol- 
unteered, when I sent him the manuscript, to write the 
Preface to it.O) He also tried to find a publisher for it. 
Neither in private nor in public did we ever hide the 
sharp differences that divided us. But that did not keep 
him from practicing his strong belief in a continuous, 
open, serious battle of ideas as more than mere bourgeois 
democracy. As he was to put it in that Preface: 

“The Marxian insistence on democracy as the pre- 
paratory stage of socialism, far from being a cloak, 
or ‘Aesopian language’ pertains to the basic con- 
ception and is not minimized by the equally strong 
insistence on the difference between ‘bourgeois’ 
and socialist democracy.” (p. 11,) 

Fairly recently (Nov. 1, 1976), the differences sur- 
faced in a new form as Marcuse had not only moved 
away from any belief that the proletariat was the revo- 
lutionary force, but bestowed that revolutionary role on 
art. Here is what he wrote would be my attitude: “You 
will laugh, when you hear I am working on Marxist 
aesthetics: ‘Doesn’t he have other worries?’ But perhaps 


The making of a Sandinista 

New York, N.Y. — The recognition on the part of 
the adults in Nicaragua for the struggle of the youth- 
ful Sandinistas is great. t 

My brother is said to have died in a clash between 
the FSLN and the National Guard in Nicaragua in 1972. 
Sly brother hated injustice from a very young age. He 
ilways resented the Guard’s absolute control over every 
acet of life. 

One day he said he was going to Managua for a 
>aseball game. He left on the bus with only the clothes 
m his back. Otherwise the Guard would have stopped 
lim. He even left his wallet and I.D. 

My mother was able to hide his absence from the 
leighbors, and the Guard, for two weeks. Later we 
■eceived a letter from him saying that he was with 
food people, and that he was reading and learning 
nany things. That was the last we heard from him. 

There are also many women fighting with the FSLN. 
i neighbor’s family all left to join them after their 
prandfather was tortured and castrated by the Guard. 
Ivery time the Guard abused one Nicaraguan, many 
lore Sandinistas were born. 

In September, 1978, during the first general strike, 
re did not realize how important and big what we 
rere starting was, or the international connections. It 
eerned a small thing, the first time, to say we will all 
tay home. Everyone was very scared. 

Now the most important thing has been the de- 
elopment of the people. They want to put an end to 
lisery and oppression, and their reason for being is to 
ive to future generations a free Nicaragua. 


u > '*■ •* true (hot Marx s Essays themselves were not Dublished in 

_ English' until I included them as Appendices to Marxism and 

Freedom in 1957. But analysis of them, as well as the attitude 
to the Hegel-Marx dialectic as revolutionary, _set forth in Reason 
and Revolution, sent many students who knew other languages 
to seek them out. 

(3) It was also the period when he had just finished Eros and Civil- 
izotion and, while I had kept my distance on the whole question 
ot frying to combine Freud with Marx, I did turn the book over 
tor review to a Marxist-Humanist physician who held that "It is 
to the great credit of Marcuse that he clearly and persistently 
points out the dynamic revolutionary core of Freudian psycho- 
analysis; that the life instincts , . . required not compromise but 
rejection of the present society, not sublimation but confronting 
the sickness that is disturbing modern life." ("A Doctor Speaks," 
Hews & Letters, Feb. 5, 1957.) 

Youth in Revolt 

Four thousand Blacks reaffirmed the new stage of 
Black consciousness in the U. S. by marching on July 
20 through downtown Birmingham, Ala., protesting the 
police murder by George Sands of 20-year-old Bonita 
'Carter on June 20. They promised to boycott local bus- 
inesses in a fight against Mayor Vann's whitewash of 
the incident and the frequent violent KKK forays into 
the neighborhood where Sands killed Carter. 

* * * 

On Sunday night, June 29, nearly 400 sailors 
fought with police in a park near the Great Lakes 
Training Facility in North Chicago, 111. The sailors were 
angry over the beating of a sailor that afternoon after 
which the civilian attackers were released by police, 
though several sailors were detained. On Monday, 300 
sailors battled base and city police for two hours. In 
the disturbance, sailors overturned a police car near the 
base and damaged buildings 

Enlisted Times 



HERBERT MARCUSE 


we will meet again sometime, somewhere, for a good 
discussion and disagreement.” < " 

THE DETERMINING DIVISION between us, of 
course, came in 1961 with the publication of One-Dimen- 
sional Man. As against the Marxian concept of labor as 
the revolutionary force and reason for transforming' so- 
ciety, which .Marcuse had held not only in his 1932 essay 
on Marx but also in his 1941 Reason and Revolution, and 
as a departure (or development if you wish) of the 1957 
Preface to Marxism and Freedom, when Marcuse began 
questioning the role of the proletariat, he now pro- 
nounced nothing short of capitalism’s “integration” of 
the working class in mind as well as body — and even, 
a la Sartre’s analysis of automation, in sexuality. .1 held, 
instead, that, far from the proletariat having become 
one-dimensional, what the intellectual proves when he 
does not see proletarian revolt, is that his thought is one- 
dimensional. I sent him my review, and when next we 
met, what happened discloses how great is the philosophic 
void that his death brings and how hard it will be to 
fill that void. 

He laughed at my review^) and called me a “ro- 
mantic.” Those gentle eyes of his had a way of smiling 
even when he was theoretically shouting at you — as if he 
were saying; “It really is good to have one who still be- 
lieves; for, without revolution, what is there?” 

This was the attitude I sensed again as he suddenly 
engaged me in a discussion of a phrase Marx used in his 
Critique of the Gotha Programme: “labor, from a mere 
means of life, has become the prime necessity of life.” 
When he asked what I thought that meant, it need hardly 
be stressed that Marcuse knew very well what Marx 
meant. He wasn’t asking for any sort of definition about 
how different from alienated labor under capitalism 
would be labor as self-activity and self-development when, 
with the abolition of -“the antithesis between mental and 
physical labor,” the new society could write on its ban- 
ner: “From each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his need.” 

No, what he was saying was: since we “cannot know” 
when labor will become creative as united mental-physi- 
cal, any more than we can know when the state will 
“wither away” — and we are surely living in a “repressive 
monolith,” be it the U.S. or Russia — what can we, “a very 
tiny minority,” do? If you think it is more than the Great 
Refusal — well! 

MARCUSE ALWAYS HAD a strong streak of pessi- 
mism in him. I don’t mean pessimism in any “psychologi- 
cal” sense — he enjoyed life too much for that. I mean 
this constant veering between loving utopias and not 
believing in them; some sort of cloud was always ap- 
pearing at the very moment when he thought he saw 
farthest. Ah, there goes that smile in those gentle eyes. 
Oh, no, he is dead! 

One final, personal word. Last year when-1 saw him 
in California, where I was on a lecture tour, we of course 
disagreed again; and again it was on the nearness or dis- 
tance of revolution. Suddenly he asked me why I didn’t 
stop “running around,” (that is, being active), and con- 
centrate instead on finishing the manuscript on Rosa 
Luxemburg and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

When the news of Marcuse’s death came this July 29, 
jus^ 10 days after his 81st birthday, and I remembered 
the last discussion, I thought: the 1919 German Revolu- 
tion and Marx’s philosophy of liberation were precisely 
the points of the birth of Herbert Marcuse as Marxist 
philosopher. How sad that he is gone! How great that 
the revolutionary legacy lives on! 

Detroit — Raya Dunayevskaya 

Aug, 2, 1979 

(4) See "Reason and Revolution vs. Conformism and Technology" in 

The Activist, Fall, 1964. 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


workers form union, Czech dissentients face trials 


While the attention of the world was diverted 
by the Tsmoke screen of the Pope’s parade through 
Poland, the Czech police conducted- a crackdown on 
dissenters of the Charter 77 opposition to the Com- 
munist dictatorship. A wave of arrests took place 
on May 29 in an attempt to break up the civil rights 
movement in the country. 


clients in the new frame-up trials being planned 
by the Communist regime. ' 


Among those arrested was Petr Uhl, a revo- 
lutionary Marxist, editor of the Charter Informa- 
tion bulletin. Charged with “subversion” under 
Article 98, he faces three to ten years in jail. He 
already served four years, between, 1969 and 1973, 
for his p art in the resistance to the Russian take- 
over of the country. 


Dana Nemcova, Jiri Dienstbier and Vaclav 
Benda, reflecting the views of the cultural under- 
ground, were also arrested. Jiri Dienstbier was a 
prominent Communist journalist who worked for 
Prague Radio in 1968, and was expelled from the 
Communist Party and lost his job for opposition 
to the Russian invasion. Dr. Benda is a Catholic 
philosopher. 

Josef Danisz, the courageous lawyer for the 
Chartists who would defend these people in court, 
has been expelled from the official Lawyers As- 
sociation, equivalent to the U. S. Bar Association. 
The expulsion makes him ineligible to defend his 


At the same time, the working class of Rou- 
mania, oppressed and terrorized by their Communist 
regime, have formed the Free Trade Union of the 
Working People of Roumania (SLO MR). Formed 
in February in Bucharest and in the industrial town 
of Turnu Severin, the union is rapidly gaining mass 
support and becoming the center of the struggle 
for human rights. 

The unofficial Trade Union of Workers, Peas- 
ants and Soldiers of Mures County was formed on 
March 4, 1979, claims 1,478 members and is dis- 
cussing joining forces with the SLOMR. They have 
a 24-point program of demands whose introduction 
states, “We, who are many throughout the country, 
are suffering, live badly and in need, while the few 
live well, have everything, go in want of nothing . . . 
We are always promised, from one five-year plan 
to the next, that we shall live better, but in fact 
we live worse and worse.” 


These trade unionists are appealing for sup- 
port from the free trade union movement through- 
out the world. Outside of support from two French 
trade unions, they have heard nothing from the 
American or British trade union movement. 


The Roumanian dissident movement, now root- 
ed in open class struggles, is but the latest of those 
magnificent struggles in East Europe which marked 
a whole new world -stage of freedom that began 
with the death of Stalin and have persisted for a 
whole quarter century up to now. Therefore, though 
I don’t generally review books, I do wish warmly 
to recommend a book that has just come to this 
country: Political Opposition in Poland, 1954-1977, 
by Peter Raina (Poets & Painters Press London, 
1978). 


Among their simple demands are: “The work- 
er must be free to move from one factory to an- 
other, wherever he thinks that he can live better . . . 

“We should all be brothers, creators of a dig- 
nified, free and happy life on our planet — the 
planet of human beings, not beasts in the forest.” 


It has the most comprehensive analysis (unob- 
tainable anywhere else) of the actual documents 
of Polish dissidents of all varieties. The flavor of 
the book can be seen from the author’s dedication 
to “Jacek Kuron and Adam Michnik who were 
chiefly instrumental in awakening the conscious- 
ness of dissent among Polish youth. This book is 
dedicated with great affection and esteem and in 
memory of Stanislaw Pujas, a student of literature 
who died on May the 7th, 1977, in Krakow while 
defending human rights in Poland.” 


China 


More than 100 African students openly demon- 
strated against the Chinese government in Peking 
on July 18. Marching with signs that read “Down 
with racism” and “We want to go home,” the 
Africans were protesting the injury of 21 fellow 
students when they were attacked by Chinese stu- 
dents at the Shanghai Textile Institute. 

The African students demonstrated at the 
Moroccan Embassy to tell Ambassador Abderrahim 
Harkett, who is the dean of the African diplomatic 
corps, not to send any more African students to 
China. Such racism is nothing new as Chinese 
refugees in the mid-1960s told of African students 
in Mao’s China being ghettoized in housing as well 
as socializing. 

There has also been a lot of activity for self- 
determination among the Tibetans— a national mi- 
nority within China. Though China calls Tibet “an 
autonomous region,” a majority of the Party of- 
ficials and the Party First' Secretary are Chinese 
while the lower echelons of the party are all Tibet- 


ans. Over 120,000 Chinese were forced to immi- 
grate for a tour of work in, Tibet after a revolt 
there in 1959. In addition, over 150,000 Chinese 
soldiers are stationed in garrisons throughout Tibet. 


Nicaragua 


The revolution in Nicaragua has deposed the 
46-year-old regime of the Somoza family, which 
was imposed upon the Nicaraguan people by the 
U.'S. Marine Corps at the point of bayonets. 

The advance guard of the Sandinistas entered 
Managua through a crowd of 250,000 cheering peo- 
ple to the newly-named Plaza de la Revolueion. 
Even the statue of St. Peter atop the National 
Cathedral held a guerrilla flag. 

The revolution was led and carried out by the 
Sandinistas, a coalition of various revolutionary 
and democratic political organizations opposed to 
the dictatorship. They were supported by almost 
the entire population, including the businessmen, 
who found it impossible to live with the greedy and 
brutal Somoza. 


The Somozas had dominated and controlled 
every pjiase of Nicaraguan, life, from the banks 
down to; the used car dealer. They had amassed a 
fortune estimated as high as a billion dollars, safe- 
ly hidden in foreign banks. Somoza carried off 
the national treasury with him, and left behind a 
$1.5 billion national debt. 

The Sandinista coalition consists of two groups 
calling themselves Marxist, and a Social Demo- 
cratic group. The future of the country will emerge 
from the five-man junta, the 33-member State 
Council and the 18-member cabinet. 


The July 27 issue of Barricada, the new organ 
of the Sandinistas, carried the headline “To Or- 
ganize Ourselves Is to Make the Revolution”. It 
called for all the working people in every factory 
and plant to meet immediately in .assemblies to 
form Sandinista Workers’ Defense Commitees. If 
this means workers’ control of production and the 
state, then the revolution’s success assures also the 
success of economic recontruction on truly new 
human beginnings. The American masses extend 
solidarity and will fight to keep the hands of U. S. 
imperialism off of free Nicaragua. 


Immigrants, youth challenge move to right in France and Germany 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the heart of Europe — one for whom Marx’s phrase, “the 
proletariat has no country” is the most urgent reality. 
Here is how a North African worker reacted to the 
plan to bring Indochinese refugees to France: “They 
have no country. They’ll replace us in the dormitories. 
And in 10 years, they’ll be expelled.” 

YOUTH AND WOMEN VS. MOVE TO RIGHT 

It is also a proletariat that is increasingly unem- 
ployed. In France alone, over a half million youths are 
seeking work, and in Italy that figure is 1.5 million. 
When the steelworkers took their struggle to Paris, tens 
of thousands of youth joined them, and police made 
mass arrests. The Communists refused to defend those 
arrested until a general strike of Paris high schools in 
support of the victims forced a change in the Com- 
munist position. 

Women have been prominent in many factory oc- 
cupations, including the world-famous Lip watch fac- 
tory in Besancon and the SPLI in Britanny, where acti- 
vist women who challenged sexism in the home as well 
as' at work were branded “ultra-leftist” by the local 
Communist union leadership. Women’s Liberation groups 
all across France are now opposed by a new right-wing 
campaign against abortion rights led by Jacques Chirac 
and the bishops of the Catholic Church. 

The truth is that whether it is on race, on youth 
or on women’s liberation, French society is showing a 
willingness to move far to the right in its fear of gen- 
uine revolutionary forces. That this is so evident among 
French intellectuals, especially former Left intellectuals, 
reflects their failure to recognize that 1968 was an end 
— and that a new beginning demands the most thorough 
re-organization. 

All Left groups are losing members. One profes- 
sor, with whom I spoke, used the word “decomposition” 


to describe the effect of Solzhenitsyn-inspired “New 
Philosophy” on the French Left. This anti-intellectual 
“New Philosophy” today condemns Hegel, Marx, Lenin 
and all revolutions, opting instead for a mystical solu- 
tion as shown by the title of Bernard-Henri Levy’s latest 
book, The Testament of God. And even those opposing 
them now write that the task is to go “beyond Marxism.” 

THE WEST GERMAN LEFT 

-- The French student and intellectual fascination for 
the “New Philosophy” and other anti-Marxist fads is not 
so evident in West Germany, where the Left, ever since 
1945, has had to contend with Stalinism in power just 
over the Wall. Thus, the imprisonment of Rudolf Bahro 
provoked in West Germany not a disintegration of the 
Left, but a series of mass meetings and discussions 
around his book, The Alternative. Over 1,000 attended 
the international Bahro conference held June 30-July 1 
in Marburg. 

It is not that West Germany has avoided the shift 
to the right. On the contrary, with the nomination last 
month of demagogic, ultra-rightist Franz-Josef Strauss 
to be the Christian Democratic candidate for Chancellor 
against Helrput Schmidt, battle lines have been drawn 
in Germany not seen since the end of World War II. 
Already Strauss has blamed the German “drift” and 
“malaise” on universities supposedly filled with terrorist 
sympathizers, and promises that if he is elected he will 
go in and “drain the swamp”. And the Schmidt govern- 
ment continues its own McCarthyite “Berufsverbot” 
persecutions against anyone suspected of Left inclina- 
tions. 

Yet, there is not the kind of “decomposition” of the 
Left as seen in France. Instead, there is a growing 
youth movement in the late 1970s — especially against 
neo-fascism and against nuclear power — which may 
open up new possibilities for the future. For the youth, 


the furor over the TV showing of “Holocaust” was a 
focal point. For the first time since the Dachau concent 
t rat ion camp exhibit opened at the beginning of thisi 
year,; visits of Germans outnumbered those of non-Ger- 
mans, and the massive attendance of German youth' 
made the difference. j 

And when today’s Nazis dared try to make the 
anniversary of the June 17, 1953 East Berlin workers’ 
uprising “their” day, by again scheduling a march in 
Frankfurt, 20,000 youth took to the streets in protest, 
ignoring a ban by right-wing Mayor Walter Wallmann. 
At the “Rock Against the Right” concert that followed, 
it was clear that not only the Nazis were being op, 
posed, but all the political parties, Schmidt included. 

A NEW DIALOGUE BEGINNING 

For many, it was a continuation of the huge anti 
nuclear march after Three Mile Island, where 140, 00( 
expressed their international solidarity with U.S. pro 
testers, chanting “We all live in Pennsylvania.” Part oi 
this international solidarity is also expressed in the new 
daily paper, Die Tagezeitung, begun three months ago bj 
the independent Left in Berlin, It is a serious paper 
and 5 when we discussed the struggles within the Seconc 
America, they wanted to know more about the type oJ 
paper N&L is, with its principle of worker-editor and it: 
refusal to separate the daily struggles in the shops, anc 
in the Black, women’s and youth movements from the 
development of a Marxist-Humanist philosophy of libera 
tion. . 

The urgency in this conversation was expressec 
many times in both France and Germany. The degen 
eracy of the Giscard regime and the threat of Straus: 
rule make clear that not only has capitalist society lonj 
outlived itself, but that nothing less than a total uproot 
ingi in thought as well as in daily life will bring us t> 
the: beginning of a society that is truly human. 
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Worker-author 
nails lies 
about book 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 
The following letter is my response to a slander- 
ous review of my book. Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal* by Manning Marable, an associate pro- 
fessor in the Department of History and Ethnic Studies 
at the University of San, Francisco. Printed in the 
August 16, 1979 issue of WIN magazine, the review not 
only has many errors of fact, but is such a serious 
attack against me that I feel strongly about the need 

for this immediate reply. 

* *. *• 

Associate Professor Manning Marable’s review of 
my book. Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, 
sharply brought to mind what Marx must have meant 
when he said, “The educators must be educated.” 




Two Worlds 


■ For example, Marable knows well that the workers’ 
paper I edit is News & Letters, not News & Notes. This 

■ is deliberate falsification. In my book I refer to News 
& Letters many times. It is not only a workers’ news- 
paper, it is the official monthly publication of News and 
Letters Committees, the organization of Marxist-Human- 
ists in the U.S. 

MARABLE BISTORTS TRUTH 

The wrong newspaper identification, however, is 
the least of Marable’s misrepresentations. He has his 
i right to disagree with my politics, but no right to 
| distort the truth. Even honest bourgeois historians 
would not tolerate Marable’s smear tactics, let alone 
I someone who is serious about Afro-American “histori- 
ography.” 

The second paht of my book, the part Marable 
’ disagrees with so completely, he calls an “addendum, 
which merely updates Denby’s views on politics and 
society." Nobody else reading my book could possibly 
describe the second part as an addendum. Far from 
being “merely” an update of my views, the second 
, part represents the last 25 years of my life, when I 
was working out a clear political, philosophical and 
organizational perspective of what I am for, not only 
what I am against. 

I don’t understand Marable. He says that I “failed 
to respond positively and constructively” to the rise of 
the Black movement of the ’60s and ’70s; that my 
’ “former Black allies” in the South made political 
marriages of convenience with racist Governor Wallace 
of Alabama; that during the Black revolt of the ’60s 
• I “sided with the more conservative Black protest 
leaders of Lowndes County;” and that I walked out 
» of the 1972 National Black Assembly in Gary, Ind., 
L along with “Black bureaucrats and officials” who 
realized they couldn’t sell the Assembly politics “to 
their white counterparts.” * 

To me, these are serious accusations of betrayal, 
(continued on page 7) 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE 1980s 


The following excerpts are taken from the Perspec- 
tives Thesis delivered to the National Editorial Board 
Meeting of News and Letters Committees on Sept. 1 in 
Detroit. The full report is now available from N&L (see 
ad, p. 6, for table of contents). 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

National Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 
1. THE OVERVIEW: NEW BEGINNINGS VS. 

DECADENT CAPITALISM IN DISORDER 

The decade of the 1970s is ending with the capi- 
talistic world order in total disorder. When the 1973 
Arab-Israeli war led to the 1974 quadrupling of oil 
prices, it descended upon U.S. imperialism, which already 



“Don’t worry. If we give Iacocca this, he’ll be gentle.” 
(See “On The Line,” p. 3 and Editorial, p. 5) 


had been creaking because of its imperialist war in 
Vietnam. The Johnson Administration of “guns and 
butter” refused to acknowledge that not only the armed 
might but the economy had been drained. The truth is 
that the economy had sustained hardly bearable gashes 
in its very structure — or, if you wish, nature. This year 
it has become impossible for the capitalists and their 
ideologues to predict any sort of boom, no matter how 
hard they try to play down the recession we’re in as 
“mild”, with their computerized gimmicks playing the 
“future’s” game. Nor can U.S. imperialism saddle “oth- 
ers” — OPEC, or Andrew Young — with the myriad pol- 
itical crises it is causing very nearly daily. 

Quite the contrary. The political crises, like the 
economic crises, stem from this decrepit capitalistic- 
imperialist world system, with its two nuclear Titans — 
U.S. and Russia — fighting for single world rule. No 
matter how hard rulers pretend, with SALT I and SALT 
II, that they will slow the armaments race, the goal is 
so clearly preparation for the unthinkable world holo- 
caust that even so bourgeois a paper as the New York 
Times, which is for SALT II, feels compelled to entitle 
its editorial, “Arms Control Gut of Control” (8/15/79). 

If anyone needed any further proof of capitalistic 
disarray, just take a second look at what happened last 
month at the last summit, as the technologically most 
advanced countries — the six Western nations and Japan 
— arrived at a “consensus” and promised to act in com- 
mon against OPEC’s ceaseless rises in prices. Each went 
its own way to try to conclude a separate deal with the 
oil potentates, including their opportunistic embrace of 
the PLO. Making Andrew Young the scapegoat for that 
attempted shift in global politics can hardly convince 
a child— and Israel is no child! — that Young acted alone. 
After all, before Camp David, long before, Carter-Vance 


Workers outraged at lay-offs ; tear up plants 


South Bronx, N.Y. — All hell broke loose when 
the young workers of the Art Steel file cabinet 
plant were told that 30 more on the new night 
shift would be laid off. Another 30 of the orig- 
inal 100 have already been fired. The workers here are 
Black and Puerto Rican — many with young families — 
from a neighborhood of chronic unemployment. 

In their two months at the plant, they were re- 
peatedly told that with these jobs there was a future 
for them at the company — if they worked hard. Then 
they were stabbed in the back. This came on top of the 
degrading conditions they had faced daily in the plant. 

Starting pay is $3.50 an hour which management 
calls “good” pay. For $18 more a week, painters get to 
inhale spray paint through thin paper masks, get cov- 
ered with it from head to toe, and then cleaned off 
with benzine. How many years of this can a body stand? 

After lunch break the day of the lay-off announce- 
ments, workers started shutting off lights and knocking 
down all of the stock. They broke windows and threw 
the file cabinets down to the first floor. 

They came to work the next day ready to really go 
to work on the place. They were met by the day shift 
on a sitdown strike over the firing of a worker. Six 
police cars were waiting. The whole night shift was 


suspended. The supervisor stayed locked in the office, 
too scared to come out. When asked about their union, 
District 65, one worker said, “There is no union.” 

Two days later, the union “arbitrated” the workers 
back to work by calling them into the office — one by 
one. Eighteen night shift workers were still laid off. 

Detroit, Mich. — When the blue slips were handed 
out at Chrysler’s Lynch Road plant, workers decided to 
take action against the constant harassment they face. 
Many of the tops of cars on the line were torn, while 
some workers took on part of the plant itself. One 
foreman said, “They acted like they wanted to burn 
down the place.” 

Many women were in the forefront of the protest, 
for they are the ones with little or no seniority and are 
usually the first to be fired. Yet it wasn’t only the 
ones with little seniority who participated in the pro- 
test. It did not matter if a worker had 30 or 3 years 
seniority. The fact is 2,000 workers were laid off — the 
entire afternoon shift. 

This new response that workers are giving to to- 
day’s brutal recession and inflation is happening na- 
tionally and internationally. It is a response that is “in 
the air” — in the actions and minds of workers at the 
point of production. (See “On The Line” p. 3). 


even tried an official deal with both Russia and the PLO. 

Not to be discounted is its ramification in the at- 
titudes of Black leaders (with which we will deal later). 
Here what needs to be stressed is the timing: that it 
takes place after Camp David, after the actual signing 
of the so-called Egypt-Israel peace treaty, and after 
Sadat declared himself all too eager to also fill the 
Shah’s role and be the U.S.’s policeman in the Middle 
East. What this signifies is an admission of failure of 
the Camp David extravaganza. What is new is the abys- 
mal depth of the totality not only of the global eco- 
nomic-political crises, but the proliferation of A-bomb 
know-how in the backwaters as well as the Atlantic- 
Pacific-Gulf’s preserves; witness Pakistan aiming for 
“a Moslem bomb” .... 

So organic — to the very marrow of its bones — is the 
disorder of the decrepit capitalistic-imperialistic system 
in this state-capitalist age that nothing whatever can 
help it. It needs to be totally uprooted. 

As against these spectacles, at the absolute oppo- 
site of this nuclear insanity, there does sprout up from 
below new. human beginnings. Three events — one seem- 
ingly subjective and two objective — do illuminate both 
the month of August which has just ended and fhe year 
1979 which is on its way out. The two great objective 
events are the Nicaraguan Revolution and the new 
phase of Chapter Two of the Iranian Revolution, opened 
up by the most massive demonstrations against Kho- 
meini since the overthrow of the Shah. 

. (continued, on page. 5). . . 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


An Iranian woman speaks: women and religion in Iran 


The similarities of the 1905-06 Revolution and to- 
day’s revolution in Iran should be carefully analyzed 
to see what are the specific reasons for the counter- 
revolution existing within revolution to such an extent. 
Religion seems to be a main element . . . 

Islam is an earthly religion. It goes into details on 
economic and social aspects of life. One of these as- 
pects is the provision, of temporary marriage. It is true 
that the bourgeoisie throughout history, not content 
with marriage, has always had the wives and daughters 
of their proletariat as well as other women at their 
disposal. 

The Moslem religion, however, has gone further 
and created a legal mantle for these temptations. The 
length of the marriage (usually less than a year), as 
well as a sum to be paid to the woman, are determined 
by a simple contract. It is a legal, socially acceptable 
phenomenon, and a permanent wife would have Do 
right to complain. Every man may have four wives at 
the same time and as many temporary (Sigheh) wives 
as he can financially affordT 

With the introduction of “communism”, the bour- 
geois, who sees in his wife a mere instrument of pro- 
duction, hears that the instruments of production are 



women- 

worldwide 


Jo Ann Yellow Bird has been awarded $300,000 in 
a civil suit filed after she was kicked in the stomach 
by a police officer when she was pregnant. The child 
she was carrying was still-born. While the police of- 
ficer and the city of Gordon, Nebraska, Were found 
guilty, others, such as hospital officials who refused 
to care for her, were found by the all-white jury not 
to have “violated her constitutional rights”. 


The Portuguese Union of Domestic Workers, or- 
ganized by women in, April, 1975, will hold their first 
national Congress in October, The domestic workers 
have been holding discussions over the summer to pre- 
pare for the Congress on such issues as “the cost of' 
living; the right to rest; the state, and why we live in 
an unjust society; the situation of women; what we 
have achieved; how we can change our work and our 
lives.” N&L will report on the Congress at its con- 
clusion. 


There is a growing movement among rank-and-file 
women workers in South Korean textile factories. In 
face of brutal beatings by male “goons” organized by 
the president of the National Textile Workers’ Union, 
harassment by the Korean CIA, and total lack of sup- 
port from male union members, the women at Tong 
11 factory have vowed to fight against slave labor con- 
ditions, sexual aggression by foremen, and “traditional 
ways of thought” which do not allow women to think 
of anything outside the home. 

(Information from Courage, W. Berlin) 



WRITE ON! 


Let Me Speak! Testimony of Domitila, a Woman of 
the Bolivian Mines, by Domitila Barrios de Chungara 
with Moema Viezzer (Monthly Review Press, 1979, 
$12.50). 

This is an excellent and moving account of the de- 
velopment of Domitila de Chungara into a revolutionary 
and a leader of the Housewives Committee of Siglo, a 
tin mining area. It is not only a personal history but 
gives an idea of revolution and the fight against coun- 
ter-revolution in Bolivia sine* 1952. The postscript 
leaves several political questions unanswered, but the 
book is a fine example of woman as revolutionary. 

Femininity as Alienation: Women and the Family in 
Marxism and Psychoanalysis, by Ann Foreman (Pluto 
Press. 1970). 

The best part of this book, which tries to unite 
what the author considers relevant in Marx, Freud, 
Sartre, and Lukacs, is the few pages where Foreman 
discusses Sylvia Pankhurst and the East London Fed- 
eration of the Suffragettes in 1913 Britain. Unfortu- 
nately, this unity of middle class and working women 
is not seen as a new beginning by her for theory. 
Rather, Foreman’s conclusion accepts Lukacs’ concept 
of reification of the consciousness of the working class 
and says women can intervene by widening the loca- 
tion, and transforming the content and form of polit- 
ical struggle. This is done by self-conscious women who 
have, somehow, magically overcome reification while 
the working class is still drowning in its own back- 
wardness. 


to be exploited in common . . . The woman, who is 
already familiar with the concept of community of 
women exactly because of the phenomenon of tempo- 
rary marriage, would rather choose the legal, “blessed 
by God” system already acceptable for centuries . . . 
In fact, she sees no more interest in trying to bring 
about “communism.” Neither the man nor the woman 
have even a suspicion that the real point aimed at is 
to do away with the status of women as mere instru- 
ments of production. 

To the above we may add the. extreme emphasis 
on physical and mental conditions of men, and women. 
According to the Koran, the women who are so “sensi- 
tive and warmhearted” would therefore not be suit- 
able to serve as judges or leaders of the community 
for fear of being too naive and too soft on criminals 
and aggressive citizens. 

The articles which are now being published in Teh- 
ran’s papers deal with these limitations. Even the more 
intellectual women who would be interested in reading 
Origins of the Family or de Beauvoir’s Second Sex 
would face the “world Jiistoric defeat of the female 
sex” or a picture of women's biology as a material 


Border guards harass women 


Chicago, 111. — The Fourth Michigan Women’s Music 
Festival was held at Hesperia, Mich, over the weekend 
of Aug. 23-26. Close to 7,000 women — many of them 
lesbians — attended from all over the U.S. and Canada. 


Despite the large turnout, close to 200 were un- 
able to attend. At Port Huron, U.S. customs officials 
refused entrance to Canadian women. They stopped 
cars and asked women their destination. If the reply 
was Hesperia, they were turned back. Cars were 
searched and women were refused entry if a Festival 
brochure was found or if their maps had Hesperia 
marked. 


Women were interrogated and told they must 
prove they were not lesbians. Some were even asked 
when they had last slept with a man. The papers of 
one woman were taken from her illegally and stamped 
“deviant”. 


While I was angry about these incidents of har- 
assment, what also angered me was the seeming lack 
of concern of women attending the Festival. Only a 
handful of U.S. women came to the meeting held with 
the National Gay Rights Task Force to discuss what 
had happened and what to do about it. 

The feeling I got at the Music Festival was more 
on the level of counterculture as freedom. That’s not 
enough for me. I’m not willing to settle for counter- 
culture and a little bit of freedom, because I won’t be 
free until everyone is free. 

— Lesbian feminist 


Health tare workers strike 


Detroit, Mich. — The nursing home workers’ 
strike against Northwest Care Center and the 
Allan Dee Convalescent Center here, which be- 
gan June 21, continues (see N&L, Aug.-Sept. 
1979). On Aug. 3, 46 Glen Eden Psychiatric Hos- 
pital workers in Warren, Mich., who are, along with 
the nursing home workers, members of Local 79, SEIU, 
walked out over low wages — one Black woman with 14 
years seniority was making $3.83 per hour — and racist 
hiring practices by management. 

Workers at all three institutions have been ex- 
changing information. All are concerned about the 
quality of health care that patients receive now that 
untrained scabs are working. At the nursing homes, 
care is so poor that some elderly patients have died. 

The 24-hour, mostly women picket at Glen Eden 
has been physically harassed by guards. At the nursing 
homes, women pickets have been attacked and held at 
gun point by male scabs. A woman striker told the 
following story: 

“For many of the women, this is our first ex- 
perience in a strike. But we’ve learned how great is our 
own way of thinking and doing. We saw how effective 
the mass rally was at the nursing home of some 200 
strikers and supporters. The scabs were afraid to go 
in or out. Yet, the union made us hold the last rally 
at the union hall. 

“We also learned that men harass us because 
we’re women. The men think we should work for $2.90 
an hour, or that a woman’s place is in the home. 

“Union meetings and representation have been 
discouraging. Instead of getting straight" answers about 
what we need on the picket line and how the strike 
is to be settled, we get stories about what happened 
in the Civil Rights movement and what the union used 
to do in the plants. I want to know what the unions 
and Black leaders are doing now.” 


limit, forcing her subordination to man. 

In de Beauvoir, they would find emphasis that 
“however strong the women were (are), the bondage 
of reproduction is a terrible handicap in the struggle 
against a hostile world.” We can add as well that the 
same attitude applies to the mental qualities of the fe- 
male sex in Iran. Many verses in the Koran support 
this philosophy ... 

In a recent discussion with a group of students 
from a section of the Confederation of Iranian Stu- 
dents, the women, who seemed to stand by the organi- 
zation’s motto of support for Khomeini’s government, 
expressed themselves differently from their fellow male 
comrades once the question of temporary marriage, 
abolition of family protection laws and the anti-abor- 
tion laws came up . . . 

We should mention the fact that a women’s organ- 
ization in Iran boycotted the elections of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly because of the article in the Consti- 
tution calling the “raising and education of children 
the primary responsibility of women.” 

This is why a Marxist philosophy of liberation be- 
comes so immensely important for this stage of Iran’s 
revolution, clearly distinguishing itself from “Com- 
munism” as presented, or the Western concept of 
morality most hated by Iranian society. 
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Beta shoe workers strike for first contract 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

On my recent visit to Southern Indiana I had an op- 
portunity to visit and walk the picket line with workers 
from the Beta Shoe Co., who have been on strike for 
four months to get a living wage. It had been almost a 
year earlier that I had first been at one of their union 
meetings when they were attempting to organize the 
plant (see News & Letters, October 1978). 

On the picket line I felt the determination of the 
workers to win this strike is stronger today than ever. 
It took over a year of struggle to get a union in and now 
it was taking a long strike to get a decent contract. 

One night while walking picket, I had a good dis- 
cussion with a group of strikers on working conditions 
and piece work. These workers were saying that they 
wanted to get away from piece work because when they 
began to make good money at it, the company would up 
the basic rate, or the machines would break down. They 
wanted to work by the hour, to know how much they 
would be making each week. 

They spoke about the dust and fumes from the 
material they work with. It sounded like those working 
in textile who are having brown lung problems, like at 
J.P. Stevens in the South. It also made me think about 
the solder problems we have in my plant at GM. It 
seems that it makes no difference what kind of work 
workers do, they all have health and safety problems, as 
if it is planned that under capitalism workers are sup- 
pose to die at the end of their production years. 

As for wages at Beta Shoe, they were offering only 
20 1 in the next three years over the minimum wage of 
$2.90 that many of the workers now receive. One woman 
worker said, “We weren’t making enough to feed our 
families. We are almost as well off on strike with our 

Strike at Grier's sweatshop 

(Editor’s Note: On Aug. 16, workers at Grier Abra- 
sive Company, a Black-owned Sduthside Chicago grinding 
wheel factory, went on strike because the owner refused 
to negotiate with the newly elected union, AFL-CIO Lo- 
cal 327, and began firing militant workers. The 78 work- 
ers are almost all Black, and two-thirds women. Below is 
u statement from one of the strikers.) 

Chicago, 111.— We are on strike not merely because 
we want more money, but because we have been men- 
tally and physically abused by our employer. We want 
fair labor practices, better working conditions, less har- 
assment on the job and, of course, a contract. These 
things are Our human rights. No negotiations are going 
to be held until he has rehired all employees he fired 
because of union activities before and after the elec- 
■ tion. 

The jobs are very hazardous, especially in the 
molding department There are pins that are .025 
inches thick, and when the woman presses the level, 
1 the top plunger comes down and forms a wheel. At 
; the same time her hands are passing back and forth. 
You are tied to your machine: your legs are strapped — 
only your hands are important — you can’t turn around. 
And that’s the way they’ve got you in the motor’s grip! 

The women do different work than the men and 
get lower pay, with $2.90 an hour and .8 to 1.5 cents 
per wheel if they go over their quota. 

Grier is hiring’’ teenagers to scab and 14 workers 
stayed in there. One fellow worked there two hours, 
came on break, and asked us what we were striking for. 
We told him, and he said, “Well, I’m with you all.” So 
we’ve got to get his job back, too. 


$50 per week strike benefits as we were when we work- 
ed. They might as well pay us a wage we can live with 
or we will sit here until hell freezes over.” 

A state representative running for governor came 
by and told the workers he would help them. But when 
the workers were asking for a law so that workers can 
draw unemployment after the first week on strike, or 
have a government loan to pay their bills, the represen- 
tative couldn’t help. All he offered was food stamps 
which the workers already had. It shows you how little 
this system cart' do for workers who produce everything 
with their labor. 

Before workers can enjoy the fruit of this produc- 
tion, they themselves will have to destroy this system. 
Only when the working people become as well the think- 
ers of this society, the controllers of it, can there be any 
real help. 


BART workers still locked out 

(Editor’s Note: Bay Area Rapid Transit Workers 
have been locked out. by management since Aug. 31 after 
working two months without a contract , see N&L, Aug.- 
Sept. 1979. Here several BART workers tell their story): 

Oakland, Cal. — This whole dispute is because BART 
management refuses to negotiate the cost-of-living al- 
lowance clause in our contracts the way it has. been 
for the past six years. BART says we’re overpaid and 
instead of making our COLA a standard, BART wants 
to set a national standard for transit workers by freez- 
ing our wages for the next four years. We’re not over- 
paid; other workers are underpaid. 

The trains are unsafe without good maintenance. 
Already this past January, a metal plate whose attach- 
ments had come loose fell off the trains and started a 
fire that killed one fireman. 

We have been, locked out by management, and 
they are using the charge of sabotage and the COLA 
clause as a screen to break the unions. If BART man- 
agement is allowed to push the unions out, it will hurt 
everyone in the Bay Area. 


be 
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— 


GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — Nearly 2,000 workers were in- 
formed by mail in August that they were on “indefi- 
nite lay-off.” 

It is in the company’s interest to have the more 
militant auto workers, young men and women, “out of 
the picture” during contract negotiations. It was these 
workers who raised the demands of “no more over- 
time” and “a shorter work week”, and spoke out 
against speed-up and hazardous work conditions, while 
challenging the union leadership on questions of how 
a strike should be conducted and the contract ratified. 

Company and union think that they can deal with 
a reduced labor force consisting mainly of older work- 
ers waiting fqr retirement — it’s no accident the issue 
saved for last at the negotiating table was pension in- 
creases. 

— South Gate worker 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Since lay-off and model changeover, 
workers with 15 to 20 years seniority are being moved 
into different classifications — some are working in the 
paint shop and some in the body shop. Union repre- 
sentation is now combining two floors to every com- 
mitteeman. There has been a lay-off of 1,300 people, 
mostly women, with the lowest seniority now in the 
plant beginning with 4% to 5 years. There are 3,500 
workers left, trying to learn new jobs. 

In Dept. 21, they have us doing 2 Vi jobs instead 
of 1. Before, when you were a hi-lo driver, you were 
a hi-lo driver. Now you not only load and unload with 
the hi-lo, but you have to take down the steel beams, 
too. Everyone has filed 78’s, but the union has done 
nothing except wait for the contract to expire. 

— Fleetwood workers 



by John Allison 


Workers on the afternoon shift tore up Chrysler’s 
Lynch Road assembly plant in Detroit on Thursday eve- 
ning, Sept. 20. Wires were torn out of over 100 truck 
dashboards, windshields and side windows were smashed, 
foodies were ripped, the production line was stopped and 
many plant fixtures were torn out in the shop and in 
the bathrooms. 

The incident made the national news, and all re- 
ports said the revolt of the workers stemmed from 
Chrysler’s permanent layoff of the entire afternoon 
shift scheduled for Friday, Sept. 21. 

The Lynch Road plant is the old Plymouth plant, 
and ha§ many long time employees who were bitter over 
the layoff and faced a future that offered little, if any, 
hope of future employment. But what made the workers 
jump the gun and hit the plant on Thursday instead of 
waiting until their last day, Friday? 

These seem to be the facts. During the early part of 
the week, Chrysler’s new boss Lee Iacocca, in a big 
housecleaning move, called in a string of top executives 
— wheels drawing salaries of $75-150,000 — and asked 
them to take early retirement. They refused, and when 
they got to their offices the next day, learned that their 
classifications had been downgraded to cut their salaries 
in half and more. 

Enraged by Iacocca’s action, some executives leaked 
the report on Thursday that Chrysler was considering 
selling the Lynch Road assembly plant to Volkswagen. 
Everybody knows Chrysler needs cash bad, and Volks- 
wagen needs a new assembly plant because it can’t keep 
up with buyer demands for its car. 

The Lynch Road Chrysler workers were already mad 
enough about the permanent layoff of the afternoon 
shift, but when they heard this report, they blew their 
lids. This changed their outlook on everything. It wasn’t 
just laying off the afternoon shift, which was bad enough, 
it was that everybody would be wiped out if Chrysler 
sold the plant to Volkswagen. 

If Chrysler didn’t give a damn for the workers, the 
workers sure weren’t giving a damn for Chrysler. So they 
tore the plant up. This is far from the end of the story. 
Be sure to tune in for the next episode. ^ 

URW allows firing absentees 

Detroit, Mich. — The hew Uniroyal contract has left 
us with almost no power and nobody expects anything 
better in the local supplemental contract which is being 
negotiated right now. ^ 

At the ratification meeting for the major contract, 
the higher officials pushed it through by pitting retirees 
and older workers against the younger workers, defend- 
ing the company by pleading that it was in difficulty, 
and threatening that if we didn’t go along we could lose 
our jobs. They used this line to put through a not-very- 
good pension plan and then did not give anything to 
the younger workers. 

We still have no rights under the absentee policy, 
but this hasn’t stopped people from being absent because 
the work is so brutal. Several people have been fired 
under this policy recently. What’s more, most of the 
union officials openly support the company in this pol- 
icy. One of the worst is Local Vice-President Louis Poole, 
who rails against the youth all the time, saying they 
just don’t want to work. Well, Louis Poole hasn’t done 
any work for a long time either in production or fqr the 
people he is supposed to represent: 

There are a lot of others dike him. Nowadays the 
, Division Chairmen don’t have to work a job, but sit in 
an office. It’s also harder now to get representation, even 
on days, but on afternoons and midnights the only union 
people around are the shift committeemen, and not every 
■department has one. 

The union is becoming more like another part of 
the company management as a kind of disciplinary 
branch to keep the regular workers in their place. As 
workers it is up to us to figure out what to do about 
changing this situation. 

— Uniroyal worker 
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Readers 9 Views 


VIEWS OF OUR PLENUM: PHILOSOPHY AND ORGANIZATION 


To me the News and Letters Com- 
mittees Plenum was a trip around the 
world as well as within one’s self- 
consciousness. Throughout the two days, 
you never lost sight of the central ques- 
tion: the need to make philosophy and 
organization inseparable if revolutions 
are ever to be total. 

In the international scene: the revolu- 
tions in Nicaragua and Iran; the Camp 
David failure; the arms control actually 
out of control. In the national scene: 
introduction of “inflession” (simultane- 
ous inflation and recession); the decline 
in productivity and the laying-off of 
Blacks, women and youth; the strikes 
breaking out everywhere; the Black 
leadership crisis and the PLO. 

And on a personal level: the empha- 
sis on self-criticism; the critique of 
others — and not just the enemy; and 
critique as foundation for praxis; all 
helped to give a better understanding of 
the declining trend of capitalism and 
the need for a world based on Marxist- 
Humanist relations. 

Student 
San Francisco 

* I.' 

One point I’ll never forget at the 
News and Letters Committees Plenum 
was the explanation by Peter Mallory of 
how the oil companies manage all sta- 
tistics on their industry. “Years ago,” he 
said, “they told all the facts and figures 
in a little reference book. They told too 
much. Now they publish a big fat book 
that tells you only what they want you 
to know, called Basic Petroleum Facts. 
It is a loose leaf, like a Russian history 
book, so that embarrassing facts can he 
easily removed and new ones added.” 

Enlightened 

Chicago 

* * * 

One thing the national gathering of 
News and Letters Committees over 
Labor Day weekend brought across very 
clearly was the global character of what 
one international reporter called “de- 
composition of leftist thought and prac- 
tice.” The new stage of that decomposi- 
tion was shown in how njany Black lead- 
ers are so isolated from the Black 
masses at home, that they go running to 
any would-be state power like the PLO 
for allies. 

What is new, of course, is not that 
these vanguardist sections are isolated 
from the masses; what the Plenum 
brought out is that so new a stage has 
been reached, that the very idea of gen- 
uine liberation has been totally lost 
sight of by the Left. 

' Peter Wermuth 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The meeting of the Internationalist 
Marxist-Humanist Youth Committee was 
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a most exciting event. Not only was the 
international dimension very important, 
but here at home there was the demon- 
stration of youth as a revolutionary 
category, and not limited by any means 
to the campus, but including young 
workers, and also unemployed workers. 

I was very struck with a young worker 
who used the term “soon to be unem- 
ployed youth,” for young workers. That 
is the truth of capitalism’s development. 
A chance for a very new beginning in 
the movement of youth has been made. 

Ex-youth 
Los Angeles 

• 

RACISM — IN ALL FORMS 

The police terror continues in New 
York’s Black and Latino neighborhoods. 
Luis Baez, a 26 year old retarded man, 
was shot 21 times by five cops, as he 
lay at their feet. His mother had called 
the police to take him to the psychia- 
tric hospital as he was cutting up the rug 
with a pair of scissors. She said what 
most shocked her was the way one of 
the cops, after emptying his gun into 
her son, stood there coolly reloading it. 

Only 24 hours earlier, 17 year old 
Arturo Reyes was shot in the back of 
the neck and paralyzed, while running 
from a plain-clothes cop who never 
identified himself. 

No action was taken against the cops. 

Furious 
New York 

# * * 

I was disgusted to see in the New 
York Times Book Review (9-16-79) a 
quarter-page ad titled “ ‘Holocaust’ or 
Hoax?” The ad was for the latest neo- 
Nazi propaganda that is attempting to 
pass itself off as “historical scholar- 
ship,” denying the extermination of six 
million Jews and millions of others in 
Hitler’s gas chambers. Nothing speaks 
so well for the decadence of bourgeois 
thought than that the NYT should grant 
legitimacy to Nazi hate and lies — in 
the name of free speech, no doubt. 

Very angry 
Detroit 

• 

JEAN SEBERG 

The tragedy of Jean Seberg, the actress 
whom the FBI has admitted persecuting 
for her support of the Black Panthers, 
is a grim affirmation of the article I 
wrote in News & Letters (July ’79) sev- 
eral weeks before she took her life. It 
described the complicity of the C.I.A. 
in the destruction of still another ac- 
tress some 30 years ago, Frances Farm- 
er, and noted the similarity of methods 
with the Russian secret police. 

It is obvious, then, that in these par- 
allel cases, spanning more than a quarter 
of a century, what is involved is deeper 
than a mere mistake in policy. 

It is scandalous that Jean Seberg’s 
former husband, Romain Gary, a fre- 
quently published author, eminent exam- 
ple of the world-weary, skeptical French 
intellectual, should be so easily gulled 
by the barbarians of the F.B.I. He did 
reveal the profound depression that she 
had suffered yearly because of the mis- 
carriage from their harassment. Credit 
him with this. But then on a TV news 
interview he lauded them for their cour- 
age in owning up to their perfidy. How 
gutless can you get to pay tribute to such 
monsters? 

. M. Franki 
Detroit 


HERBERT MARCUSE 

Thank you so much for sending the 
Marcuse obituary. Your piece is cer- 
tainly the best that I have read. It is 
filled with personal warmth and it does 
Marcuse the critical justice that is called 
for. 

Professor 
New Jersey 

* * * 

I heard Marcuse speak at USC only 
months ago, informing yet another crop 
of students that their society is insane. 
I’d read all his books avidly, and found 
in him a fellow pessimist — a quality 
which toward the end disappointed me. 
Yet Marcuse meant to me that rare 
quality — the power of the radical in- 
tellect. 

Tony S. 

California 


APPEAL FROM MINUS 5 

After much difficulty the first edition 
of Minus 5 is now ready for publication. 
It will contain essays on the Deng Xiao- 
ping line in relation to the class struggle, 
the struggle between the Maoists and the 
pragmatists, Peking Spring and an eye- 
witness account of a mass rally in Shang- 
hai early this year, totalling 50,000 
words. 

But at the moment finances are hold- 
ing things up. Here we earnestly appeal 
for donations (with names, please, so we 
can send you copies of Minus 5). For 
those who would prefer to subscribe 
rather than to donate, please drop us a 
note. Send checks payable to: 

1984 Bookshop 
180 Lockhart Rd: 
I/F, Wanchai, 
Hong Kong 

• 

GUYANA GENERAL STRIKE 

I jwanted to bring N&L readers up to 
date on the events in Guyana after the 
arrests of the leaders of the Working 
People’s Alliance, including Black au- 
thor Dr. Walter Rodney. In the court 
room, police beat and arrested people 
who came to support the prisoners, car- 
rying them to remote areas outside 
Georgetown and leaving them. In the 
streets, mass public meetings were scat- 
tered with barrages of tear gas. 

But a real threat to the Burnham gov- 
ernment came when a general strike 
broke out Aug. 14. The bauxite miners 
were joined by the sugar workers, the 
commercial workers, and by the Univer-- 
sity of Guyana staff association. Nearly 
20,000 attended an opposition rally. The 
police took out their frustrations fay 
breaking into private homes and seizing 
food collected for the bauxite workers 
on strike. 

By the first week of September, all 
the strikes had ended, with the bauxite 
workers winning a substantial raise. But 
the struggle in Guyana goes on. 

Correspondent 

Massachusetts 

• 

THE BRITISH SCENE 

Thatcher is in a tight corner on Rho- 
desia. She wants to get out of the pol- 
icy of imposing sanctions but had to 
take the whole of Africa into account. 
It is claimed that Lord Carrington told 
her about the African position but it 
seems more likely that the pressure 
came from the U.S. 

The Irish question has her stuinpod- 
She has troops there at a time when 
her armed forces are depleted and says 
she is going to add 10,000 troops to the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary. The British 


ruling class have always been consistent- 
ly stupid on the Irish issue. They will 
discover that there is nothing left for 
them but the withdrawal of troops. 
They are becoming a laughing-stock. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 
* * » 

Please write and tell me all about 
your organization and methods of work, 
since the sample I have had (Marxism 
and Freedom and a few copies of N&L) 
has been a real forward vision when my 
traditionalist Trotskyism/ state-capitalism 
needed renewing after several years in 
the British SWP. How do you advise 
sympathisers to work in Britain? 

New Reader 
' Wales 

■-v/.Xv.V--- 

RENT STRIKE IN FRANCE 

I’d like to add a little more informa- 
tion than was reported in the last issue 
of N&L on the immigrant workers’ oc- 
cupation at Garges-les-Gonesses outside 
Paris! They have been living in a tent 
city since June, after being evicted for 
rent striking. They are over 200 strong, 
mostly North African, and part of a na- 
tional movement of immigrant workers 
against French racism. 

These government - run dormitories 
charge exhorbitant rents, have one kitch- 
en for 30 people, usually forbid all 
visitors. The director is most often a re- 
tired military officer who served in one 
of the French colonies. 

They pointed out to me that the Com- 
munist Party supports them on paper, 
but the local Communist Mayor says “30 
percent, that’s too many” in reference 
to the number of immigrants already in 
Garges. They were amazed when I told 
them that many Left and Black intel- 
lectuals in the U.S. thought France was 
less racist than the U.S.A. Contributions 
and letters can be sent to Comite de Co- 
ordination des Foyers en Lutte, 14 Rue 
de Nanteuil, 75015 Paris, France. 

Kevin A. Barry 
New York 

LABOR— THEN AND NOW , 

The United Farm Workers are calling 
for a new boycott of head lettuce to help 
give a final push for winning contract 
renewals in the California lettuce fields. 
Mass support of the 9-month farmwork- 
ers’ strike for better wages and working 
conditions is one thing the growers un- 
derstand. After the Aug. 31 support 
rally of over 20,000 in Salinas, the big- 
gest lettuce grower. Sun Harvest, settled 
its contracts. At this point, nearly half 
of the 40 outstanding contracts have 
been won. For more information on the 
strike and the boycott, talk to your local 
UFW committee. 

HOLD THE LETTUCE — SPREAD 
THE WORD! 

UFW supporter 
Detroit 

* * * 

On the 100th anniversary of his birth, 
a petition campaign has been launched 
to pardon the legendary union organizer 
Joe Hill, who was executed for murder 
by a Utah firing squad in 1915. His 
trumped-up murder conviction, despite 
no clear evidence of his guilt, came at 
the height of his efforts to organize the 
unorganized for the International Work- 
ers of the World. Petitions to pardon 
him will be sent to Utah Governor Scott 
Matheson. They can be obtained from: 
Illinois Labor History Society, P.O. Box 
914, Chicago, IL 60690. 

. Union Member 
Detroit 
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TWO WORLDS 


On the threshold of the 1980s 


(continued from page 1) 

That the counter-revolution has also reached a new 
stage with Khomeini declaring himself Supreme Com- 
mander, and unloosing a murderous campaign against 
the Kurds, can’t erase the still ongoing revolutionary re- 
sistance. Don't forget that no one expected the Shah 
to fall that easily, either. The new phase that has just 
begun is the mass nature of the demonstrations against 
Khomeini. What the women first opened on Interna- 
tional Women’s Day has now been both broadened and 
deepened, not only because both men and women have 
shown their deep opposition, and not only because it 
was against censorship, but because it is clear to all 
by now that this time the revolutionaries who made the 
revolution against the Shah and U.S. imperialism are 
working out new ways of freedom — total freedom. The 
Kurds are out front and they are not alone . . . 

When we point to new beginnings this August, 1979, 
it is again in order to show that unless these new be- 
ginnings are in thought as well as in fact, we will not 
be able to meet today’s challenge. And it is this which 
determined the inclusion, among the new beginnings, 
of the deadline of 1980 for Rosa Luxemburg, Today’s 
Women’s Liberation Movement and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution, as the so-called subjective element. I say 
“so-called subjective” because the truth is that it isn’t 
subjective. Not only do all the aborted revolutions de- 
mand a reconsideration of the relationship of theory 
to practice but, above all, there have actually sprung 
up very new types of beginnings in the 1970s. Whether 
we consider a first bright revolutionary light — Portugal 
— and its relationship to the African revolutions in An- 
gola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau, and to East Timor; 
whether we consider the Latin American revolts, or the 
new phase in the Iranian revolution, or even just the 
new stage of the anti-nuke movement here since the 
Three Mile Island accident — the point is that what was 
“in the air” Was caught both objectively and “sub- 
jectively” . . . 

* * * 

IL WITHOUT A PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION: 
OIL AND THE PLO GAINING A FOOTHOLD 
WITH BLACK LEADERS 


“This is the best damn contract that the United 
Auto Workers ever negotiated — for the General Motors 
Corporation!” yelled a California GM auto worker at 
South Gate’s local union contract ratification meeting. 
The outrage of this worker at the contract sell-out by 
UAW President Douglas Fraser and his GM Division 
Director, Irving Bluestone, was echoed by thousands of 
Other, GM workers across the nation who completely 
contradicted the glowing words of Fraser, Bluestone and 
GM chief negotiator Morris. 

Increased benefits for pensioners, workers charged, 
were coming out of workers’ pockets, from the 14c 
taken away from their cost-of-living payments over the 
three years and totaling an estimated $167 million. They 
blasted other giveaways: new hires working at 60c per 
hour below the contract rate (worth over $36 million 
Ito GM); getting only 75 percent coverage for sickness 
and accident benefits for three months; and receiving 
no hospitalization benefits before four months of work 
(worth many millions more to GM). There’s not even 
a whisper for workers, let alone a voice, about automa- 
tion or safe work conditions; nothing about a shorter 
work week, forced overtime, subcontracting or run-away 
plants. 

ABSENTEE CRACKDOWN 

Also alarming workers is the UAW’s agreement 
with GM management to crack-down on absenteeism. 
This means harsher penalties, including lay-offs, for 
nissing work. 

Another critical factor is escalating lay-offs in auto, 
with over 35,000 already permanently laid off and the 
number growing each week. Lay-offs first hit young 
workers on production lines who have the least senior- 
ity. Older workers are therefore forced back onto the 
line — a line speeded up far beyond what anyone can 
withstand for long, but for older workers it is literally 
i question of life and death. 

The future with Fraser is shown by what happened 
jefore the contract settlement in relation to the UAW’s 
mnounced strategy of striking target GM plants pro- 
lucing hot-selling cars. In California, GM’s Van Nuys 
slant was picked as a target, but GM’s South Gate 
ilant was not. 

Van Nuys workers threatened to set up pickets at 
5outh Gate, and South Gate union officials contacted 
he International UAW asking what should be done. 
Che answer came back: “Cross the picket line.” 
iVHAT KIND OF UNION LEADER? 

South Gate workers were infuriated. “What the 


war just around the comer. But what has that to do 
with the relationship of the PLO and the Black leaders? 

It is true that Ambassador Young’s resignation 
served as a catalyst for the appearance of the Black 
Caucus into the Middle East debate. It is not true that 
that is why it has a momentum of its own. Nor is it 
true (whether Young knows it or not) that some of the 
Black leaders are just following out Young’s position. 
No, they too, are using him for something that has very 
different origins. Its direction presently will give us 
some indication of what that is — if your memory is 
good enough to go back to the year 1972 when the 
First Black Convention was held in Gary, Indiana . . . 

The masses who came — and there were about 10,000 
present — certainly did think that they came to form a 
Black Party; they thought they were through with both 
Republicans and Democrats, and wanted to strike out on 
their own. Why then was it a stillbirth? 

First, everyone saw the Black Muslims in a totally 
new role. They who had heretofore concentrated on the 
subject of religion were the most active politically. To 
the rank-and-file this surprising turn reached the point 
of total non-recognition when the Black Agenda spoke 
of recognizing “the Chinese model for fundamental 
political and economic transformation of African and 
other Third - World societies” (“The Black Agenda: 
White Realities, Black Choice”). It is hard, at first, to 
think there was a connection between the PLO and the 
Black Muslims. Neither the PLO nor Arab “moderates” 
were anywhere around. 

But then there was no end of surprises — and con- 
fusion — there. The most shocking was the opposition 
to busing. So much rhetoric poured forth trying to draw 
a distinction between their opposition to busing and 
Nixon’s retrogressive step in the same direction that 
those shocked workers held that “they wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see Black Maoists, here in, this country, vote 
for Nixon in the coming election” (News & Letters, 
April, 1972: “Black Gary convention: a new party?” by 
Charles Denby). 

The something that was rotten at Gary, Indiana, 
March 12, 1972, was the fact that the Nixon-Mao ex- 
travaganza had just spilled over into it And just as 
Nixon-Kissinger tilted toward Pakistan, so the Muslims 


hell does Fraser think he’s doing by ordering us to 
cross a UAW picket line?” one worker demanded. 
“What kind of a union leader do you call that — some- 
one who orders workers to scab? With a leadership 
like that, you can bet your bottom dollar that even 
more was given away in these negotiations than we 
know about. We’re going to find out the hard way — 
when we’re back in the plant and can’t do anything 
about it.” 

Fraser learned well from that master of substitu- 
tion, Walter Reuther, who turned UAW workers’ de- 
mands for a guaranteed annual wage into SUB (ask 
laid off Chrysler workers how much SUB is worth); 
the demand for a four-day work week into extra days 
off; and the demand for no forced overtime into notifi- 
cation of overtime work. 

For the workers’ demand that retirees have cost- 
of-living protection, Fraser substituted “incremental in- 
creases,” and that’s a far cry from cost-of-living pro- 
tection. Reports in the press of high pension increases 
have been deliberately misleading, and refer to a small 
minority of the highest paid UAW retirees. 

Attention now turns to Ford and Chrysler nego- 
tiations — with Chrysler workers aware that they will 
get even “less” than GM workers because of Chrysler 
mismanagement. 

FORD AND FORD VS. GM 

Chrysler’s new leadership, headed by ex-Ford boss 
Lee Iacocca who has recruited many former Ford top 
executives, is planning a reorganization aimed at one 
certain result: more speed-up of workers on the produc- 
tion line. 

This is already clear from Chrysler’s computerized 
disciplinary action now in effect, as well as flagrant 
disregard for safety practices (see article, p. 3). As one 
Chrysler worker put it, “Chrysler is no longer in the 
picture. Now it’s Ford and Ford against GM, and that 
means the workers are going to catch more hell on the 
production line than they ever did before.” 

However, the crisis in production isn’t only in the 
auto industry, but also in aluminum, petrochemicals and 
synthetic textile fibers. All these lay-offs, moreover, 
are as nothing compared to the massive firings that 
steelworkers face. The present economic crisis is very 
real, but it may deepen before the year is out far 
beyond anything business and government economists 
foresee. The question then will be which way the work- 
ers, employed and unemployed — women, youth, Black 
and white — will turn. 


here, with some hefty unacknowledged oil money (we 
first now learn), were titling toward the PLO (or was 
it the Arab “moderates”?) . . . 

Just as we warned the white “New Left” in the 
1960s against subordinating the Black dimension, so 
we wrote of the leadership of the First Black Conven- 
tion that, by failing to look where the global Nixon- 
Mao extravaganza was leading, they were, in fact, like 
the white “New Left” of the 1960s, too much concerned 
with leadership, leadership, leadership, and paying no 
attention to the Black masses. It is not “leadership” 
or Party that is the “vanguard,” we insisted then and 
now; the Black masses are vanguard. 

In presently passing four Resolutions: 1) in support 
of Ambassador Young; 2) in insisting on the right not 
to be restricted to “ghetto politics” but faking positions 
on foreign policy; 3) in asserting the right of the SOLC 
to have initiated a dialogue with the PLO; and, above 
all, 4) in separating themselves from some Jewish so- 
called friends who had, in fact, retrogressed on civil 
rights in both the Bakke and Weber cases— some lead- 
ers have suddenly recalled 1972. Unfortunately, it was 
only for purposes of contrasting the lack of unity in 
1972 to the “cohesion” in 1979, and contrasting them- 
selves against “the kids in the dashikis (who) were 
always talking about unity in the 60s and never achieved 
it.” Bayard Rustin called the unity a positive “miracle.” 
Dr. Kenneth Clark called it nothing short of “our dec- 
laration of independence” (NYT 8/84/79). 

The significance of their meeting is not the alleged 
unanimity achieved. Actually, the SCLC that had met 
with the PLO and rejected Israel’s designation of it as 
(continued on page 6) 


Living history of U.S. revolutionary forces 
THE RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA COLLECTION 
Marxist-Humanism: Its Origin and 
Development in America, 1941 to Today 
Available on microfilm from Archives of Labor 
History and Urban Affairs, Walter P. Reuther 
library, Wayne State U., Detroit, MI 48202. 

Order 26-page Guide to the Collection from News 
& Letters. Price: 50 £ plus postage. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 

News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial, con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim'... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


. . . Oil, oil, oil: the militarized machine is insati- 
able; they — the rulers — are always preparing it for a 
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'Best damn UAW contract— for GM!' 
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By MSm 51 Internationalist Marxist-Humanist Youth Committee 


by Jim Mills 

So important was the August 31 national conference 
Marxist-Humanist youth in Detroit that the partici- 
mts decided to devote this regular youth column to it. 

The participants, from across the U.S., personified 
ie attraction of the past year’s mass youth movements 
>r a philosophy which will give their actions a direc-. 
on. Just looking at who was there tells a lot about the 
ccitement we ail felt! 

• Middle Eastern youth who shared their experi- 
lces of overthrowing the Shah, only to find counter- 
ivolution virtually built into the revolution itself. They 
■ked how we could create a philosophy of revolution 
lual to the aspirations shown by the masses in their 
jar-long struggle. 

• Young women and men opposed to the reinstitu- 
on of the draft and nuclear power, for whom the mass 
itpourings since the Three Mile Island accident and 
ie revolts within the “all-volunteer” army, an army of 
lemployed and minorities pressed into uniform, signal 
formidable barrier to the Pentagon’s insatiable appe- 

A Black community demands 

Los Angeles, Cal. — On Sept. 3, there was another 
looting in the predominantly Black district of south 
mtral Los Angeles by the LA Police Department. This 
me the victim was Crosetti Taylor from Oakland. 

While the police department claims Taylor’s death 
ime from using a fatal weapon in the course of his 
•rest, the case is under review. Some in the community 
ly there was no weapon in his possession. 

There is always fear, caution, and suspicion in the 
lack community when coming in contact with the police 
jcause of their continuous record of harassment and 
urder. A young Black worker said, “You have to look 
it for the police in the project where I live,” where 
ie police officer was killed three months ago. 

Some see a Citizen Review Board as an answer to 
ie police attacks, and some Left groups want to put 
lis measure on the ballot. But all those in state power 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from page 1) 

nd then Marable says, “Upon reading Indignant Heart, 
s one can doubt the courage and political integrity 
' Charles Denby.” Now either I don’t understand what 
ilitical integrity is, or Maralble is talking out of both 
des of his mouth at the same time. I do understand 
hat political integrity is, and I have doubts about 
)W much Marable has. 

I don’t know where Marable got the idea that, 
-.ike C.L.R. James, Denby believed that only a race 
mscious organization of Black labor could articulate 
ie interests of the Black working class.” I’ll say it 
i plain as I know how— -that statement is a pure and 
mple lie. Nobody will find that in my book, or in 
lything else I have ever written or said. 

What I state clearly is that Black masses in mo- 
on have always been the vanguard of revolutionary 
svelopment in this nation and have an independent 
>le that cannot be placed in a second-class relation 


West Coast readers! 

HEAR CHARLES DENBY 
IN PERSON 

BAY AREA. 

I Oct. 20, 2-4 p.m. — Marcus Books, 540 McAllister, 
! S.F. Informal discussion, autographs 

I Oct. 21, 4 p.m — La Pena Community Center, 3109 
Shattuck, Berkeley 

Oct. 22, 12 noon — S.F. State University, HLL 135 

LOS ANGELES: 

Oct. 25, 1:30 p.m. — Cal. State, L.A., Student 
Union 

Oct. 28, 5 p.m. — Community Hall, 1700 N. Ver- 
mont (enter rear). Dinner With Denby 


Admission free to all meetings; except Dinner with 
Denby, $3.50. 



tite for weapons and oil. 

• Black and white youth, unemployed as well as 
working — experienced in speed-up and revolts on the 
job — who likewise question the traditional and even 
leftist labor organizations which don’t fully recognize 
the ideas of young labor for uprooting capitalist society. 

• Students active in campus struggles against col- 
lege investments in apartheid South Africa and racist 
university policies in America, and in struggles against 
racist police killings. 

The one thing uniting participants from all these 
struggles is the desire to work out, as youth, Marx’s 
philosophy of revolution for today, which then must 
entail organization whose very form is an active chal- 
lenge to all capitalist forms — in life and in thought. 
That is exactly what our meeting began to do. 

We discussed all the areas of activity which will be 
reflected on the youth page of News & Letters in the 
coming months. But most important, our organizational 
seriousness and anticipation of new forms of youth re- 
volt required a new expression. That is why we formed 

justice against killer cogs 

are involved in covering up the murderous action of 
the police in killing people. The call for justice by Black 
and other minority people, in an area under direct state 
control by the police, exists in all ghettoes nationwide. 

A year ago we saw demonstrations at a southeast 
police station which was in operation only six months, 
and yet there were already 11 deaths of Black and His- 
panic people in the area from police abuse, thanks main- 
ly to the infamous “choke” method to subdue “uncoop- 
erative” people. ‘ V 

I hope we can see that the jumping off point for 
defending ourselves is not a Citizens Review Board 
against police abuse. This cannot change the facts of 
death within a system that has to control its “citizens” 
in order to extract profit, and which has seen new 
police killings North and South, from Birmingham, Ala. 
to Toronto, Canada. ■ ; H: 

— Black youth 

Worker-author nails lies 

to any other group. But most important is that every 
true revolutionary development in the U.S. has taken 
place when Black and white movements for freedom 
united — during the Civil War, the organizing of the 
CIO and most recently in the revolts of the ’60s. 

I totally reject the narrow Black nationalism of 
James and Marable, which is opposed to revolutionary 
nationalism that is truly internationalism. I show the dif- 
ference clearly in the second part of my book where I 
deal with the relation of the Black Consciousness move- 
ment of Steven Biko in South Africa to the Black revolt 
in the U.S;:..- -:;"V' 

BROKE WITH JAMES 

Far from agreeing with James, I broke with him 
organizationally and politically because I opposed him 
and his brand of opportunistic politics. 

What also can’t go unanswered is Marable’s claim 
that the Socialist Workers’ Party’s 1948 resolution on 
the Black question in America that impressed me so 
much was “developed solely by James, in a series of 
conversations with exiled Soviet leader Leon Trotsky 
in Mexico before World War II.” 

First, James’ original position was that U.S. Blacks 
did NOT have an independent role. Trotsky argued 
against James, and finally convinced him that Blacks 
represented a national question, an independent revo- 
lutionary force. Moreover, that 1948 resolution was 
developed in close collaboration with Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, then known as Freddie Forest, the co-leader 
with James of the state-capitalist tendency in the SWP. S 

My former “Black allies” who supported Wallace 
were , . . John Hulett, the first Black sheriff of Lown- 
des County, whose election I certainly did support. I 
mentioned Black mayor Charles Evers of Fayette, Miss., 
who also came out for Wallace. I disagree totally with 
Marable that it was “inevitable” for Hulett and Evers 
to support Wallace, or that it was because of the “de- 
struction” of SNCC and Black Power. I’ve seen it too 
many times. - 

Black militants, elected to fight against oppression, 
are blinded by the power of the capitalist system, start 
playing self-advancement, opportunistic politics and 
turn against the people who elected them. It stems 


* This is not the place to deal with Marxist-Humanist philosophy in 
relation to the revolutionary history and role of Black America, 
but the serious revolutionary or student can obtain the docu- 
mented history of the state-capitalist tendency on microfilm by 
ordering The Raya Dunayevskayq Collection: Marxist-Humanisni, 
Its Origin and Development in America, 1941 to Today from the 
Archives of Labor History and Urban Affairs, Walter P. Reuther 
Library, Wayne .State • University, Detroit; -Ml 48202. 


the Internationalist Marxist-Humanist Youth Committee. 

Already our first pamphlet, the Farsi-language edi- 
tion of Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Iran: Unfoldment of, and 
Contradictions in Revolution” has found an eager audi- 
ence among Iranian activists. We voted to publish our 
next bulletin The Internationalist Young Marxist- 
Humanist by January. 

Jf you want more information about the Interna- 
tionalist Marxist-Humanist Youth Committee, write me 
at the News and Letters Committees office, 2832 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, MI, 48211. The reports and pro- 
ceedings of the Aug. 31 international conference are 
also available for 50g. 


I Youth in Revolt | 

The anti-draft movement won a skirmish Sept. 12 
when the U.S. House of Representatives rejected a draft 
registration clause in a $42.1 billion military weapons 
bill. Instead, the House called for the President to study 
and report to Congress on whether registration should 
be resumed. At a meeting in New York of the Coalition 
Against Registration and the Draft (CARD), one par- 
ticipant observed, “There is no reason for euphoria.” 

Hundreds of South Korean students staged an anti- 
government demonstration at Seoul National University 
in early September, accusing President Park Chung-hee 
of interfering with democratic rights and making mis- 
takes in economic policy. The illegal rally was broken 
up by riot police. 

One thousand gay rights demonstrators clashed with 
New York City cops Aug. 20, as they continued their 
ongoing protest against the anti-gay movie “Cruising,” 
being filmed in the center of New York’s gay commu- 
nity. Four demonstrators were arrested and at least 

three were hospitalized. 

* * * 

More than 25,000 anti-nuclear activists gathered in 
Badajoz, southwestern Spain, Sept. 1-2, to protest the 
government’s plan to build a nuclear power plant there. 

about Indignant Heart' 

from the same attitude, whether it’s Stokeley Carmi- 
chael and SNCC or Hulett and Lowndes County pol- 
itics, they believe the masses are backward and that 
only the so-called leaders have the answers. I call it 
the bureaucratic mentality. 

From his ivory tower in 1979 Marable is all for 
Carmichael’s 1965 call to arms for the Black masses in 
Lowndes County, Ala. Marable plays games with revo- 
lutionary rhetoric. Carmichael was deadly serious in 
his call for Black armed insurrection. He confused the 
Black revolt against Southern racism with a national 
revolutionary situation, which simply did not. exist. 
Calling for , Black armed insurrection then would have 
resulted in a massacre of Blacks. Blacks at mass meet- 
ings heard me and heard Carmichael, and did what 
they believed to he right. They weren’t afraid to die. 
They just didn’t want to throw their lives away for 
nothing. 

BLACK MASSES IGNORED 

As for the 1972 Black Assembly in Gary, I think 
Marable said all that needs to be said about his illu- 
sions, which seemed to have lasted until 1976. I pointed 
out that the Black politicians, Maoists, Stalinists and 
Black Muslims all know what they wanted — and none 
of it had to do with what the Black masses wanted, 
as the anti-busing resolution proved. 

Detroit Congressman Diggs and other Black of- 
ficials may have left because they were allied with 
the white power structure; others left because they 
could see there wasn't anything there for the Black 
people. And whether others were or weren’t serious 
about a third political party, their talk about the 
“edges of consciousness" they had supposedly reached 
was nonsense. 

We are now getting a whiff of the Middle East oil 
mixed into that Assembly from reports that Libya had 
started to bankroll the Black Muslims in 1971, the 
year before the Gary meeting. There’s more to oil 
politics at that meeting than has yet been revealed. 

Marable refers to “structural flaws” and “struc- 
tural inequities” I perceived in left groups and unions 
which led to “inequities” in Black-white relations. I 
used no such expressions. I said these organizations 
practiced racism, and described it in detail. 

I am happy to see that Marable has read all the 
books referred to in his review — but not one has a 
thing to do with mine. All in*all, to me Marable sounds 
very much like a white intellectual who doesn’t want 
workers to have thoughts of their own. The fact is 
they do. 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Havana summit: state rulers' hypocrisy sacrifices Third World 


Castro hosted an alleged “non-aiigned” con- 
ference of no less than 92 countries, including 55 
heads of state, in Havana during Sept. 3-11. Among 
his “guests” were such strange bedfellows as Gen- 
eral Zia, the military dictator of Pakistan who 
murdered Bhutto; Arafat and King Hussein of Jor- 
dan who kissed and forgot the "Black September” 
when the King drove the Palestinians out of Jordan 
at gun point. Notable by their absence was the 
Eritrean Liberation Movement, which is fighting 
for its life against Russian and Cuban troops. 

Castro, who depends on Brezhnev’s Russia to 
the tune of more than a million dollars a day, tried 
his best to turn the conference into an arm of Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy. Combatting the appeal of Tito 
and Julius Nyerere to return to the principles of 
non-alignment, Castro ranted against “saboteurs, 
wreckers and imperialist stooges,” but one delegate 
shouted out, “This is not the Comintern.” 

As one of the original founders of the non- 
aligned movement and an opponent of Stalin, Tito, 
now 87, is concerned about the future of Yugoslavia. 
Yet imprisoning of Marxist dissidents around the 
journal Praxis this year proved that, like any other 
state ruler, Tito is no more democratic when it 


comes to the people within his own borders than 
Cuba, Russia, or his latest ally, China. Using the 



Chinese euphemism for Russian state-capitalism — 
“hegemony” — Tito criticized Russian foreign pol- 
icy and was supported by Nyerere, perhaps the most 
unsullied independent African leader. 

Indeed, it was some of the African observers 
who singled out the hypocrisy of Russia’s detente 
with the U.S. when the Left journal Afrique-Asie 
wrote: “No one, finally, would want to defend the 
principle that East-West detente in Europe has 
aided the vital interests of the Third World coun- 
tries, which are often sacrificed or forgotten on the 
altar of ‘peaceful coexistence.’ ” 

Both the U.S. and Cuba show their hypocrisy 
when it comes to Latin America. The U.S. rants 
about 2,000 Russian combat forces on Cuban soil, 
while completely ignoring its own armed presence 
at Guantanamo Bay. Castro for his part has aban- 
doned the guerrilla movements of Latin America 
for the lucrative trade with Argentina and the 
Andean common market. The Nicaraguan masses 
showed, on the other hand, that it wasn’t Castro’s 
support that was decisive in confronting the over- 
whelming force of arms on the side of Somoza, but 
their own self-mobilization and self-determination to 
be free* 


Iran 

On Aug. 27, 12 members of the Iranian Socialist 
Workers Party (HKS) were sentenced to death, and 
two others to life imprisonment, by a local Imam’s 
committee in Ahwaz. Charges against the 14 anti- 
Shah fighters were based on their political activi- 
ties in the current Iranian revolution. 

While an international campaign has been 
mounted in their support and for now has stopped 
their execution, countless other revolutionaries con- 
tinue to be persecuted and murdered by Khomeini’s 
government. 

Two members of the Peoples Fedayeen were 
arrested in Tehran while selling pamphlets. They 
were summarily convicted and sentenced to death, 
and both were publicly beheaded. 

In Kurdistan, Khomeini has summoned jets, 
bombs and tanks from the Shah’s U.S. arsenal to 
wipe out the Kurds’ struggle for self-determination. 
While the Kurdish guerrilla army has temporarily 
retreated to the mountains, those who could not 
escape have been rounded up by the hundreds for 
mass executions by firing squads. 

But Khomeini’s counter-revolution has failed 
to stop the ongoing revolution. In Rasht, in northern 
Iran, whole army units have refused to go to Kurdi- 
stan, and there are reports that soldiers celebrate 
in the barracks every time another unit refuses 
tD gOiV':'’.-.'.. 

Free the Iranian 14 and all anti-Shah fighters 
now in Khomeini’s jails! 


China 

For over a month, thousands of jobless Chinese 
have come to Peking from the provinces to demand 
jobs, housing, and food. On Sept. 13, students, young 
workers, peasants and army veterans came together 
for the first time to voice their opposition in Tien 
An Men Square. One speaker said, “We have wiped 
out the capitalists, landlords and rich peasants, but 
now we have a new rich class.” 

Another demonstrator threw some underground 
literature to the wind, and the crowd grabbed it up 
in seconds. Also in September, a meeting of 300 
writers was held in a public park to discuss the 
state of official and underground literature in China, 
among which are: 

Reference Bulletin of the Masses, published for 
10 issues in early 1979 before its editor, Xia Xun- 
jian, was sent to forced labor in Hunan; the 19-point 
“Manifesto of the Alliance for the Rights of Man” 
calling for party pluralism, and freedom of speech 
and marriage; Fruit of Autumn, edited by student 
journalists, which has reported on living conditions 
of Peking workers; Today, a literary journal which 
has published satirical poems against the bureau- 
crats; and Light, written by a group of worker-poets 
from South China. 

The best and most direct information on Peking 
Spring and the opposition movement comes from 
The 70’s Front, “ultra-leftists” in Hong Kong. See 
“Readers’ Views,” p. 4, for news of their latest 
publication. 


Britan 

We received the following report from a postal 
■ worker in Oxford: 

, The campaign to save Farooq Chaudry from 
being deported was unsuccessful (see N&L, August- 
Septerober, 1979). Immigration officials put him on 
a plane for Rawalpindi two weeks ago, after he’d 
spent nearly two months in prison. Chaudry’s case 
is not an isolated "one. A real witch hunt against 
“illegal” immigrants has followed Thatcher’s elec- 
tion victory. 

The campaign against the deportations is being 
organized locally by Oxfordshire Committee for 
Community Relations. So far, the campaign has 
taken the form of a petition and an open air pro- 
test meeting. 

Last week, I took the petition round the people 
at thie Post Office. Naturally, I didn’t bother asking 
those I knew to be racists, so I was appalled when 
the majority of white people I asked refused to 
sign. It’s infinitely sad that people who are not, in 
themselves, callous or stupid, can adopt such a cal- 
lous*: stupid attitude — another instance of how 
human relations are brutalized in this capitalist 
system. 

However, a substantial minority of white work- 
ers did sign the petition, and some expressed strong 
feelings of solidarity. Every single Pakistani I 
asked signed the petition, one of them came to the 
meeting, and they are talking about the campaign 
quite a lot at work. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Carter, Black leaders and the PLO 


by John Alan 

The fact that Andrew Young was fired from his job 
as the U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations by Presi- 
dent Carter, his boss, has been largely forgotten by the 
Black leadership as they insist on seeing the dismissal of 
Young solely in terms of an ethnic conflict between 
American Blacks and American Jews. There is no ques- 
tion that today there exist many sharp differences and 
a great deal of tension between the Black leadership 
and both the “liberal Jewish establishment” and that 
coterie of Jewish intellectuals who have joined what is 
known euphemistically as “the movement of modern 
conservatism.” 

This disaffection of Blacks and Jews has been a 
growing reality for more than a decade and it originated 
when the Civil Rights Movement ceased to be a Southern 
issue and became a national one. Most recently there was 
a sharp division around the Bakke and the Weber cases 
over the implementation of affirmative action programs 
in education and in employment for Blacks and other 
minorities. In the opinion of many liberal Jewish organi- 
zations, affirmative action was the establishment of a 
racial quota system. 

However, once we recognize the conflict between 
American Blacks and an influential segment of the 
American Jewish population, it still does not explain 
why, at this moment, Carter found it politically neces- 
sary to rid himself of Andrew Young and at the same 
time keep a Black face at the UN in the personage of 
. Ambassador McHenry. 


And, if the Black leadership persists in reducing 
the scope of the present Black crisis in this country to 
one solely of Blacks vs. Jews, they will be objectively 
taking President Carter off the hook for firing Young, 
and, at the same time, obscuring the dismal covert and 
overt racism, both of his Administration and of the 
country as a whole. 

There is indeed a Black crisis in this country and 
firing Andy Young is only a small manifestation of it. 
The basic crisis shows itself in the form of hard-core, 
ever increasing Black unemployment, persistent and 
rising inflation, and the resurgency of openly anti-Black 
racist organizations. 

In all the verbiage that the firing of Young has 
generated, there has never been a single concise reason 
given. The only “plausible” explanation is that he lied 
about his meeting with Zehdi Terzi, the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization’s UN observer. 

The introduction of “morality” into this dirty poli- 
tical action indicates that there were no great political 
differences between the Administration and Young. Al- 
though the U.S. claims an official policy of no negotia- 
tions with the PLO, its representatives have met fre- 
quently with representatives of the PLO, as in the case 
of U.S. Ambassador to Austria, Milton Wolf. 

Since the raising of oil prices by the OPEC nations, 
objective conditions in the Middle East have taught 
Washington that Israel is not the country upon which 
U.S. imperialism can build its political, economic and 
military opposition to the threat of state-capitalist Rus- 


sia’s imperialism in that area. 

Washington has also come to realize that Isra 
would never be able to stem the tide of a real revol 
twin from the Arab and Palestinian masses as the PI 
was able to do during the Lebanese civil war of 1975. j 
that time the PLO revealed its pro-capitalist am 
revolutionary nature by inviting in the Syrian Arn 
which then helped massacre the social-revolutiona 
forces, including the Palestinian masses.* By doing tl 
the PLO proved to world imperialism that it was a “i 
sponsible” element in the Middle East. 

When American Black leaders, in their frustrat< 
battle With American Jewish conservatism, visuali 
that battle in the international arena as a fight betwec 
Israel and the PLO, they have not liberated themselv 
from domination, but rather place themselves at t] 
service of world imperialism. Objectively, as U.S. Blai 
leaders rush to Lebanon to embrace Arafat, (Europe: 
capitalists have beat them by a week), they are bull 
ing an American constituency that will make it easi 
for U.S. imperialism to achieve its long range policy 
the Middle East. 

* See War, Peace or Revolution — Shifting Alliances 
the Middle East by Raya Dunayevskaya, available fro 
N& L for $1 plus 50< postage. 
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by Charles Denby, Editor 

Luthor of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

(While Charles Denby is on a speaking tour in Cali- 
ornia, we are printing excerpts of a review of his book, 
ndignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, which was 
rritten by Jeremy Brecher, author of Strike!, and sp- 
eared in the April 25-May 1, 1979 issue of In These 
•fines)— Ed. 

* * * 

For many years, one of my most cherished possessions 
as been a little paperback, privately published in 1952, 
ailed I ndig nant Heart. It was the autobiography of a 
Hack auto worker, Matthew Ward. Indignant Heart has 
ow been reissued with a new section continuing the 
tory from 1952 to the present; “Matthew Ward” is 
lentified as a pseudonym for Charles Denby, now editor 
f the Detroit workers’ newspaper, News & Letters. As 
terature, as a historical document, and as a political 
tatement, Indignant Heart is a classic . . . 

Charles Denby was born in 1907 in Lowndes County, 
da. His grandmother had been a slave . . . The twin 
lemes of oppression and resistance run throughout the 
ook ... 

IN 1924, Denby went north to work in Detroit . . . 
((hen the big lay-offs came in 1929, Denby reluctantly 
eturned to the South. When large-scale fairing of Blacks . 
esumed in 1943, he returned to Detroit, “never so glad 
or anything in my life.” 

Here began his experience with the problems of 
;laek workers with the union — and his efforts to de- 
elop an independent Black response. Over opposition by 
oth union and management, he helped organize work 
toppages that eventually ensured the opportunity for 
Hack women workers to transfer out of the department 
ito more desirable jobs ... 

Meanwhile, various groups in Detroit began trying 
> recruit Denby. The left-wing caucus of the United 
.uto Workers, which included both Reuther and the 
ommunist Party at that time, ran him as their delegate 
» the Wayne County CIO convention. He was never 
ble to accept their support of the no-strike pledge, 
owever. He remained suspicious of the Communist 
arty: “When I talk to Negro Stalinists, I know and 
;el it is the party first, second and always ... it is 
ever the Negroes first, whatever they say.” 

HE WAS so impressed by what seemed the genuine 
jmmitment of the Trotskyists to helping Blacks that he 
lined and began recruiting his friends. He gradually 
ecame disillusioned with the attitude that, as one white 
jmrade put it, “The Negroes will have to forget they 
re Negroes and be Marxists” . . . 

Denby returned to the South after the Supreme 
ourt decision outlawing school segregation in 1954. He 
ives a brief but moving survey of the civil rights move- 
ment from the Montgomery bus boycott in 1955 through 
le rise of the Black power movement in the early 1970s. 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Resurgent racism. Black revolt, and 
the sheer escapism of Black leaders 


by Eugene Walker 

The present moment 'when' resurgent racism in these 
United States has reached new heights — including the 
murder of Blacks by police in cities across the land — 
and has in turn brought forth a new dimension of pro- 
test by Black masses reaching from the deep South of 
Mississippi and Alabama to New York and Los Angeles, 
is the time when the Black leadership of a Jesse Jackson, 
of a Joseph Lowery, have chosen to rush headlong into 
the Middle East imbroglio. 

The attacks in Boston on school buses carrying 



Black GM workers in Chicago protest racism and sell- 
outs by leaders. 


Report from Iran: Kurdistan and the Left 


Tehran, Iran — In Kurdistan, in the past five 
o six months, Khomeini’s guards have gone to 
he villages and have been trying to arm the 
mdlords who still exist there. The Kurdish 
lovement is not only a movement for self-de- 
brmination. It is integrated with the peasants’ 
lovement and the working class movement against the 
indlords and the capitalists. 

It is very important to emphasize that it is not 
le Kurdish bourgeoisie who seeks self-determination, 
ather, the Kurdish masses for the past several months 
S»ve captured landlords, executed some, and set up 
Evolutionary courts in the villages and provinces. 

They have built their own peasant councils in the 
illages; and in the cities, the only part of Iran where 
le workers’ councils still exist is Kurdistan. No other 
art of the country can compare to the revolutionary 
tmosphere of Kurdistan. 

The government tried with all the forces it could 
f arm the landlords in Kurdistan. The landlords hired 
>me so-called fighters to fight the peasants. They 
lot the peasants, and forced them off the land and 
lit of the villages in some places. That is when the 
rents of Paveh took place in Kurdistan, between the 
easants on one side, and the landlords with Kho- 
leini’s guards on the other side. 


A lot of soldiers refused to participate; a lot of 
the officers refused to shoot. A lot of the garrisons 
gave up to the Kurds with little or no resistance; many 
refused to bomb Kurdistan. And that is what has put 
them in trouble now. They are facing so-called “revo- 
lutionary courts,” Khomeini’s courts, and- most of the 
sentences are execution or life. 

CONFUSION OF THE LEFT 

It is important to note that during the crucial 
weeks that the struggle was going on in Kurdistan, the 
' rest of the Left in other parts of the country, especial- 
ly in Tehran, was really confused. 

Two days before the battle of Kurdistan was 
launched, there had been an attack on the Democratic 
National Front’s demonstration. Khomeini appeared on 
TV to legalize the oppression, and the atmosphere of 
terror and repression that already existed. He talked 
as commander-in-chief, and he openly said “Yes, close 
all the papers. Do not let the Left move. Break into 
their headquarters, and give them no voice.” 

The day after he spoke, the whole army of pro- 
Khomeini forces attacked the bookstores and political 
organizations. And at the same time, the army was 
sent from all around the country to Kurdistan. 

The Left, especially the Fedayeen, thought they 
could talk with the government. Their supporters had 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Black students into all-white neighborhoods — scenes 
horribly reminiscent of Little Rock over 20 years ago; 
the firebombing of homes of civil rights activists in Ala- 
bama and in Ohio; the mass lay-offs of Black workers, 
especially Black women and youth: these have been the 
facts of daily life in the nearly two months since the 
storm broke over Andrew Young’s resignation as U.N. 
ambassador. 

But it was not these very real crises faced by Black 
masses in America which drove some of the leadership 
to the Middle East. Rather, it was the continuing crises 
within that leadership itself, beginning with their divorce 
from the Black masses, that led some to the sheer 
escapism of the PLO connection. It is true that the Aug. 
22 “Unity Statement” of Black leadership after Am- 
bassador Young’s resignation pinpointed American rac- 
ism in correctly analyzing the backward steps on the 
Bakke and Weber cases of many former liberals, and 
of many in the Jewish middle class, as an expression 
of neo-conservatism.* But that important point of de- 
parture has seemingly been abandoned at precisely the 
moment when affirmative action specifically is most 
under the gun, and when every form of racism is 
achieving a new coating of respectability. From beneath 
the facade of academic argument about “fiscal responsi- 
bility”, “local initiatives” and “balanced justice systems” 
ooze the facts about the assault on Black America. 

RACISM IN COSMOPOLITAN’ NEW YORK 

Nowhere is it more glaring than in that “cosmopoli- 
tan capital”, New York City, where a dozen and more 
Black youth have been killed by police in the past two 
years. In one of the most recent shootings, a Black 
woman, Elizabeth Mangum, was killed by four police 
officers who could think of no other way to disarm her 
of a small knife. 

The cross burnings in N.Y. suburbs are occurring 
at a frightening rate. Since January there have- been 
36 racially motivated incidents of vandalism in neigh- 
boring Suffolk County, Lohg Island. Here too, the 
incidents extend to other minorities, with swastikas 
painted on the homes of Jewish families. 

In response to this resurgent racism new protests 
have been organized. The murder of a young Latino 
brought out several thousand Latino and Black demon- 
strators to his funeral. When a peaceful protest began, 
the police moved in with drawn guns. 

New York is by no means isolated. 

• In Los Angeles, the murder of a Black woman, 
Eula Love, by city police has sparked months of protests 
and charges of police whitewash. 

• In Birmingham, thousands rallied to demand 
both the firing of the police officer who killed a Black 
youth and the end to token-only integration of the Bir- 
mingham Police Department. 

• And in Detroit’s Ford Rouge auto plant a fore- 
man and a general foreman who paraded up and down 
the assembly line wearing hoods with “KKK” written on 
them as a “joke”, set off a storm of protests from work- 
ers, Black and white. Several walked off the line, and 

(Continued on Page 6) 

*See On the Threshold of fhe 1960s by Raya Dunayevskaya, Na- 
tional Chairwoman's Perspectives Report, Sept. I, 1979, 75c. 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


Anna Mae Aquash, Indian warrior 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF ANNA MAE AQUASH, by 
Johanna Brand (Toronto: James Larimer & Co., 1978), 
$6.95. Available from, Akwesasne Notes, Rooseveltown, 
NY, 13683. 

This biography of the development of Anna Mae 
Pictou Aquash as Indian woman and revolutionary 
shows feminists, Indian, activists, and all serious revo- 
lutionaries why our enemies were so anxious to end 
her life and thought. 

In February, 1976, a young woman’s body was 
found “dead of exposure” on, the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota. She was hastily buried — after 
her hands were cut off and sent to the FBI in Wash- 
ington. When they identified her as Anna Mae Pictou 
Aquash, her family and friends demanded a second 
autopsy which revealed she died from a .32-caliber 
bullet shot from close range into the back of her head 
— murder. 

This book tells Anna Mae Pictou Aquash’s life 
story with no separation between the personal and 
political developments. Equal space is devoted to the 
history of the American Indian Movement (AIM) and 
the secret FBI war on all dissenters in the U.S., from 
the outright murder of AIM activists, to the “terror- 
ism and one-sided law enforcement” practiced by the 
FBI in the Black movement, from the Panthers to 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

During the occupation of Wounded Knee, 1973, 
Anna Mae took part in the nightly patrols; she con- 
sidered herself a female warrior and did not hesitate 
to take on ‘‘men’s work.” She was able to reach res- 
ervation, women and move them to fight against their 
hardships in a way the male leaders of AIM were not 
able to do. 

It was the AIM women who first became sus- 
picious of Douglass Durham, AIM Security Director, 
whose exposure in 1975 as an FBI agent was a deadly 
blow to AIM as an organization. The women had ob- 
servechDurham’s exploitation and abuse of other women 
and decided it was necessary to make it impossible for 
him to work in the National Office. 

Anna Mae wanted to teach the students at the 
Red Schoolhouse AIM Survival School the use of li- 
braries, so they could re-create “true reservation his- 
tories.” She was concerned with AIM’s long-range 
plans, and her vision that new leaders should be con- 
tinually emerging conflicted with the ideas of most 
of the AIM leaders. 

Whether feminists or AIM leaders recognized that 
her self-development as an Indian warrior could not 
have occurred without her fight to transcend the lim- 
its both white America and AIM puts on women, the 


Conference on 'Second Sex' 


New York, N.Y. — Over 700 women took part 
in a conference here on feminist theory, entitled 
“The Second Sex — Thirty Years Later,” on Sept. 
27-29. Many European women attended, partic- 
ularly from France, because the conference was 
in honor of the 30th anniversary of the publication of 
Simone de Beauvoir's early work. The Second Sex. 

Some of the talks pointed up the duality in the 
book — the greatness of the description of women’s op- 
pression, but her failure to see that the way out is 
women’s own revolutionary thought and action. Yet 
no one criticized de - Beauvoir for her failure since 
that work to break with its Existentialist individual- 
ism, or the failure of her brand of “Marxism” to be- 
gin working out the relationship of Marx’s philosophy 
to the Women’s Liberation Movement. 

Some “commentators”, including Charlotte Bunch 
and Audre Lorde, emphasized the need for interaction 
among different colors and classes of women in order 
to get to universals of theory. They also warned that 
seeing only our common oppression, or only celebrat- 
ing our differences from men, leads to impasses. Chris- 
tine Delphy, a French feminist, pointed to the need 
to know what it is we want: a revolution that will 
change our lives. Blanch Cook emphasized the inter- 
connectedness of women’s powerlessness, and world- 
wide racism and exploitation. 

But the interest in theory that you could feel in 
the air was quickly frustrated by the abstractness of 
the presentations. Almost no minority women were 
there at all, and not one major paper was by a Black 
woman. There was almost no formal discussion, of 
Marx’s ideas, and a good deal of outright anti-Marxism, 
as well as reducing Marxism to only economics, or 
only the factory, or only about men. 

I took the floor and discussed women’s ideas for 
a new society as related to the Marxism of Marx. And 
I asked those women, who are serious about theory 
not to accept the lies and misrepresentations about 
Marx, and raised for discussion the work that Raya 
Dunayevskaya has been doing on Marx’s Ethnological 
Notebooks. 

— Anne Molly Jackson 


counter-revolution knew that Anna Mae’s life continued 
the high point of human creativity, individual and com- 
munity self-development that was Wounded Knee, 1973. 
She was indeed dangerous to the racism, sexism, and 
capitalist exploitation that blocks human freedom all 
over the world. 

The publication of the story of her life and death 
makes it possible for revolutionaries everywhere to 
read and discuss her ideas, and to take up her challenge 
to struggle for a truly human society. 

—Susan Van Gelder 



women- 

worldwide 


Fu Yuehua, a 34-year-old woman who is a leader 
in the dissident Chinese Human Rights League, went on 
trial Oct. 17 for helping organize the mass rally of 
100,000 peasants in Tien An Men Square Jan. 8. In 1973, 
Fu brought charges against the Party Secretary of her 
farm brigade for raping her, but a “service company 
investigation” found him innocent. She continued her 
charges, and as a result was denied any sort of work. 
She is only now being accused of “libel.” Her trial is 
part of the current repression against Chinese dissidents. 


Marilyn McCusker, one of four women who had 
filed a civil rights suit against the Pennsylvania Power 
& Electric Corp., owner of the Rushton Mine in which 
she won a job, became the first woman miner in docu-.. 
mented U.S. history to die in an underground mine. Ms. 
McCusker was killed pet. 2, while working as a roof 
bolter’s helper, ‘ when a piece of roof fell on her. When 
her co-worker, Bemiece Donibrowski called the mine to 
ask about funeral arrangements, the first thing they 
said to her was, “Well, are you ready to hang it up?” 
The Struggle Continues. 

( Thanks to Helen Fogel, Detroit Free Press ) 


An active peasant opposition movement has grown 
out of a spontaneous organization begun by Polish 
peasant women in Ostrowek last summer. Two independ- 
ent peasant papers, Peasants’ Self-Defense Committees 
and a Peoples’ University have developed, with teach-ins 
on how to organize to protest retirement laws, the ter- 
rible Shortages, and bribes which all are forced to pay. 
There are also demands to preserve the history of 
peasant freedom struggles, better education and health 
care, paid maternity leave and more voice in peasant 
affairs. 


Letter from Colletivo Casalinghe 


(We print below excerpts from o " Letter to the Ger- 
man Women’s Movement ”, written by the House- 
wives’ Collective in Rome. The letter was published 
in the German feminist journal, COURAGE, in Sep- 
tember — Ed.) 

Dear Comrades in Germany, we are the House- 
wives’ Collective in Rome, known to you through 
“Radio Donna.” We are the women who were 
murderously attacked by the fascists on Jan. 9, 
1979, during our broadcast ... 

Ot the five women who were wounded in the 
fascist murder attempt in January, one — Anna — 
is still in the hospital . . . Gabrielka can only walk 
with crutches: her hip joint was shot and still 
has not healed. Nunni suffered bad burns on her 
right hand and face . . . Linda and Rossetta were 
shot in the legs, and the wounds are not yet 
entirely healed . . . 

None of us receive medical benefits or pen- 
sions. Those of us who had jobs — before the at- 
tack — were working illegally and are therefore 
not covered by social insurance. We are indeed 
“only” housewives. 

That we have gone into the New United Left 
is false. Only two women of our Housewives’ Col- 
lective, Nunni and Rossetta, have joined . . . The 
Housewives’ Collective works on as before, auton- 
omous and independent. 

But the threats of the fascists also continue. 
Our Housewives’ Collective was a practice target 
for the fascists on Jan. 9. They quite consciously 
singled us out: we were to be silenced, because 
women have to keep silent and submit to men. But 
with our radio broadcasts we were trying to show 
many other housewives the way out of their four 
walls, their prison. Can anyone still wonder that 
we are a vexation to the fascists? And we are 
more than a vexation: we are a danger to the 
fascist wife-and-mother ideology! 

Colletivo Casalinghe (Housewives’ Collective) 
Via del Governo Vecchio, 39, Roma 


WORKER’S JO URN A 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Of particular interest is his account of the civil rif 
movement in Lowndes County, where he opposed Stol 
Carmichael’s attempt to foment armed struggle throi 
the original Black Panther Party. 

“I told them that while Stokely had done m 
brave and good things, nobody could say for sure wh 
he was going. He didn’t have to live in Lowndes Cbui 
while the Black people there, on the other hand, did 
have any other place to go . . . whatever freedom t 
were winning, and would continue to win, would h 
to be defended by them on their own grounds, in tl 
own way, with their own methods.” 

Denby continued working in a Detroit auto pis 
and in the early ’50s became the editor of News 
Letters, a paper designed to “provide a forum wh 
workers could speak for themselves.” 

A FEW THEMES shine out from the book . 
Perhaps most fundamental is his belief in the power 
self-initiated and self-directed action. In reflecting 
the Montgomery bus boycott and the subsequent B1 
struggle, he commented, “No one can set the time, d 
or place for the self activities of the Blacks, as 
Communists and other radical parties have always tr 
to do.” 

Second, he opposes the idea that there is “no Bl; 
question outside of the class question.” This argum 
is used to keep Black struggles under the control of 
trade union officialdom. 

A third theme is the development of workers’ act 
indepedent of the union officialdom, and often direc 
against it . . . In Part II he writes that “the union 
now Changed so totally that it is in absolute opposition 
the workers and their struggles in the shop.” In the 1! 
sit-downs, for example, UAW officials like Doug Fra 
attacked Chrysler for agreeing to workers’ demands i 
negotiating with them. 

Denby expresses a conviction that goes beyond i 
organization, any social group, any program. As he pul 
at the conclusion of the original edition, “For the futu 
I can’t ntake any blueprints but I know where I f 
best. That’s in the plant with my friends on the 1 
when we’re fighting the company and fighting the un 
on an issue ...” 


Detroit readers! 

Hear Charles Denby 
in Person 

• Tuesday, Nov. 13, 7 p.m. at Wayne State U. 
Bilberry Lounge, Student Center Bldg. 

• Thursday, Nov. 15, 7 p.m. at University of Detroi 
downtown campus (E. Jefferson at St. Antoine) 

Free admission at both meetings. 

Please call 873-8969 for more information. 
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Bata shoe workers respond to plant closing 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

The strike of workers at the Bata Shoe Company 
rich I wrote about last month entered a new phase 
ith the decision of the company to close the shoe 
ctory. Responding to an editorial in a local paper 
rich blamed the workers for this, some 150 workers, 
ostly women, signed a letter of their own. I am turn- 
g over part of my column for excerpts: 

“Local donations to Salem Redevelopment Cor p. 
td government funds were used to contstruct the build- 
g Bata leases. The employee turnover rate was high, 
ris ‘come and go’ employee system Bata favored was 
lid for by federal taxes — yours and ours. Bata was 
imbursed through various government agencies for 
aining new employees. It seems we spawned a para- 
te that fed (off of) our labor and gave little in return. 

“The operation here was conducted with almost 
implete disregard for the welfare of the employee, 
anagement was aware of our problems, low wages, no 
b security, doubtful seniority rights, poor benefits, 
eager pension plan, unfair and biased treatment of 
nployees and little, if any hope of advancement. Many 

ood workers form new union 

Berkeley, Cal. — For the past two months, workers 
a Berkeley restaurant, The Bateau Ivre, have been 
igaged in a picketing and boycott action against their 
hployers. The labor dispute came to a head in August 
hen 23 Of the restaurant workers, including wait-peo- 
ie, cooks and dishwashers, were fired as a result of 
leir efforts to form a union. 

The picketing has been quite effective, cutting bus- 
less by SXT percent. And despite various attempts made 
r the owners to undermine the union drive, workers 
ive remained committed to the struggle to organize a 
[lion. A worker said, “Our union is a necessity due to 
mtinuous harassment of employees, low wage scales, 
itremely bad working conditions, indiscriminate firing 
id sexist hiring practices.” Seventeen workers have 
ben fired in the past year. 

Only one person out of 17 kitchen and bar workers 
1 a woman. The employees have elected to join a brand* 
pw union, the Restaurant, Bar, and Coffeehouse Un- 
In (RBCU). The bylaws submitted to the National 
abor Relations Board were written by the workers 
iemselves. According to another worker, “The present 
liionizing effort hopes to incorporate other houses in 
le area once it gets established, and offer presently 
^organized workers a democratic union.” 


employees with Bata 10 to 15 years were receiving 
basic minimum wage or slightly more. Pay rates were 
being cut, and wages were going down. Would you 
accept this? v . . ” 

A worker, Nancy Sowder, in her own letter writes: 
“I have not lost 15 years of seniority, because I never 
had any seniority rights. If I could turn the clock back 
four months, I can assure you I would still vote the 
same way on whether or not to strike.” 

As a worker who had joined these Bata workers 
on the picket line last August, and who had been with 
them a year ago as they fought for union recognition, 
it hurts me deeply to see them being thrown out of 
work by a corporation that would rather run out of 
the country than pay workers more than minimum 
wage and grant seniority and other basic rights. 

It seems that today, unionism alone is not the 
answer. We fight for a union and then either see it 
turn into its opposite and not represent the workers 
as it should, or we see an anti-worker company like 
Bata Shoe close up shop to avoid a union. To me it 
means that working people can no longer separate their 
fight for a union for decent wages and working condi- 
tions on the job, from their fight for a totally new 
society from the bottom up, worldwide. 

Working with News and Letters Committees has 
put my 25 years in the labor movement within that 
perspective of a fight for a new human society. That 
is the kind of activity I would urge my fellow workers 
of Bata Shoe to think about and work towards. 


Local News 
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GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — For three months there has 
:en only one production shift and it doesn’t look like 
ie- second shift is coming back. The problem is the 
eond shift represented the younger workers, and since 
y-off the older workers have been put on the most 
ick-breaking line operations. 

One worker said, “They’ve rolled us back to the jobs 
e did 10 years ago and we just can’t take it!” Over 400 
orkers have been forced to go out on sick leave, so 
chausting and painful is the work. On top of this, the 
ork days are nine hours, and were over nine hours 
■fore a confrontation on the shop floor. 

The company had said that until a memorandum on 
rertime is handed in they have the right to work 
Orkers as long as they want. One worker called his 
immitteeman, who backed up management. The worker 
Id 'both Mm and the foreman, “If you have that right, 
en we have the right to not work.” 

The next day the Shop Committee chairman came 
i the floor and was forced to say, “We’ve been on 
lan A (nine hours maximum work) all the time.” 

—South Gate worker 

Dodge Main 

Hamtramck, Mich. — After not receiving a SUB 
leek since July, I was finally called back at Dodge 
ain. But I was only there four hours before they sent 
e home. Right now there are only 24 people running 
ie 2. All the shifts are over nine hours, six days a 
eek. The company told the union leadership that if 
ere was, any resistance to the nine hours, they would 
art firing people beginning with the union leadership 
self. Already, the vice-president of Local 3 was forced 
quit — they told him he would have to go back on the 
ie. He gave up his seniority and got a job down at 
ilidarity House. 

The union leadership has broken down and the 
mpany has made them all fear for their own jobs. 


I and a few other women called down to Solidarity 
House to protest the nine hour shift while there are so 
many people laid off. They said it was “tough” because 
nothing in the contract says that Chrysler can’t work you 
nine hours. 

Chrysler is so afraid of what workers will do that 
one day they had the plant gate heavily guarded with the 
Hamtramck police dept., along with plant security. And 
in front of them all was the president of the local yelling 
at people standing around and talking to each other to 
go inside. I believe now that things are so bad for work- 
ers and Black people that we really don’t have anything 
to lose. We need to get together and begin talking to each 
other about what to do. 

— Laid off Dodge Main worker 

Dodge Truck 

Warren, Mich.— The International UAW spent $2 
million to bring all Chrysler union reps to Kansas City 
because President Fraser needs to sell us a bad con- 
tract. But without a strike nothing will change at Dodge 
Truck. It’s the worst now it’s been in 15 years! Metal 
shop runs as high as 53 jobs an hour with less people. 

People get days off right and left for missed welds 
and “poor quality”. Management is really burning peo- 
ple up that way with the computer; they put your name 
in, and you get whatever discipline it spits out. Fore- 
men laugh at chief stewards who write grievances in 
this situation. Our Local 140 officers had even encour- 
aged the stewards to write them after changeover, but 
now these grievances get taken out of procedure in the 
third step. 

What’s going to happen to the $75,000 for one de- 
partment only in unsettled pay grievances? That’s not 
counting health and safety problems — you don’t hear 
about them any more. They can’t even keep up with 
management ignoring the seniority lists! 

We lost Compact building — and 1,200 jobs — with- 
out a fight. But we^are determined to fight this contract. 

— Dodge XVuck worker 
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Workers pay 
price for 
Chrysler mess 


by John Allison 

A lot of people are calling Chrysler Chairman 
Lee Iacocca a miracle worker. The Chrysler workers 
aren’t calling him that — what they’re calling him can’t 
be printed. 

The fact is that for all the great sacrifices Iacocca 
is asking everybody to make for Chrysler profits, the 
ones who are riding high in tMs whole mess is Chrys- 
ler management. Those top dogs won’t lose a dime of 
their millions in salaries they get unless Chrysler stock 
drops below $8 a share. 

As for the rank-and-file workers, they’ve lost 
plenty already and stand to lose a lot more. The $206 
million that the UAW is giving Chrysler under the con- 
tract negotiated by UAW President Fraser is just the 
very beginning of this round, of UAW give-aways. 

In the last contract, we saw that the Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefit provision was re-negotiated to 
protect seniority workers with 10 or more years at 
Chrysler. Now the seniority workers need protection all 
right — but so do all of the other laid-off workers. - 

The way it is now, Chrysler would have to work 
20 weeks full time for there to be enough in the SUB 
fund to pay benefits to laid-off young workers. And 
nobody expects that to happen very soon, so that means 
long layoffs for young workers with little hope for work 
on the horizon. , 

There’s also the deferment of the pension pay- 
ments for two years. Now that involves not only the 
money that Chrysler won’t pay into the pension fund, 
it also means millions in interest lost to the workers. 
So we hear about tMs fund and that fund and what 
Chrysler would have been paying, as if Chrysler put 
the money into the funds. 

Chrysler didn’t put a dime into any fund. It is all 
made by Chrysler workers, with Chrysler management 
just giving back a few crumbs. And now, even some 
of those crumbs are taken away from workers in taxes, 
taxes on SUB and even unemployment compensation. 


These are just the economics that form the tip of 
the iceberg that keeps grinding the workers. The bot- 
tom that really does the crushing is in the shop — 
where the speed-up, loss of representation and unsafe 
conditions take a toll that can’t be measured in dollars 
and cents. But they are measured in human life, and 
rank-and-fiie workers will pay a far worse price there 
than they will in their pocketbook. 

Fraser may be willing for the Chrysler workers to 
pay that price, but the rank-and-file has already shown 
that it has different ideas by their wildcat strikes. This 
Chrysler situation is far from over, and the Chrysler 
workers will have a lot to say — and do — about it. 

(Bulletin: As we go to press, Fraser has just signed 
the new Chrysler contract and been slated for the 
the Chrysler Board of Directors. Look for our analysis 
next issue.) 


Unrest grows at Art Steel 

South Bronx, N.Y. — Exactly three weeks after the 
Sept. 11 wildcat sitdown strike at Art Steel, it almost 
happened again, on day sMft. The facts seem to be tMs. 
A worker went to the toilet for 15 minutes, and the 
supervisor began yelling at him and chewing him out 
over this. The worker finally had enough, picked up a 
large wrench used for setting up the presses, and sent 
the supervisor to the hospital. 

But because of the sitdown three weeks ago over 
just such a fight between workers and management, 
both the worker and the supervisor, who’s been with 
the company over 20 years, were fired! That was the 
only way for .management to avoid another wildcat. 

The newer night shift has its problems, too, like 
confronting a union, District 65, UAW that acts like 
a company union. Many just assume the union is get- 
ting paid to forget the workers. At a recent union 
meeting, workers demanded to get stewards who can 
answer a straight question; to get paid for the Friday 
they were arbitrarily suspended; to get raises and back 
pay for classified jobs; and to see a copy of the con- 
tract. 

The union had its answers all ready, promising 
“to investigate.” People left feeling notMng would 
really change. 
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TWO WORLDS 


LEON TROTSKY: 


A CRITIQUE 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

EDITOR’S NOTE: On this hundredth anniversary of Leon 
Trotsky’s birth, we are printing brief excerpts from a 
new Political-Philosophic Letter by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
"The Two Russian Revolutions, and Once Again, on the 
Theory of Permanent Revolution." The full letter is 
available from. News & Letters for 75(, postage included. 
Dear Friends: 

.., The Revolutions of 1905 and 1917 have for- 
ever enshrined Trotsky’s great historical role. The 
same two Revolutions, however, tell a very contradictory 
story about the theory with which Trotsky’s name will 
likewise always be connected as he is the creator of 
the 20th century version of the theory of the Perma- 
nent devolution. The expression, “contradictory story,” 
is not a reference to the critiques of that theory, mine 
included . . . 

Recently, in restudying the 1905-07 Revolution as 
turning point in Rosa Luxemburg’s life, the 1907 Lon- 
don Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor 
Party (in Russian abbreviated RSDRP; in English, 
RSDLP) became crucial, not just in regard to her 
views, but to those of Lenin and Trotsky — and, for 
that matter, all other tendencies in Russia, as it was 
that united Congress of Bolsheviks and Mensheviks that, 
for once, all tendencies attended . . . 

Let’s begin at the beginning, with Trotsky’s par- 
ticipation in that 1907 Congress which revolved around 
the 1905 Revolution. Let’s remember that this occurs 
after Trotsky had reached the highest point of activ- 
ity with the General Strike led by the . St. Petersburg 
Soviet, which he headed. Not only was that a high- 
point of revolution. It became the highest point of 
Trotsky’s theoretical development, as he drew from it 
what later became known as the theory of Permanent 
Revolution. Absolutely no one, including Lenin and 
Luxemburg, matched the leap in cognition which pro- 
claimed that backward Russia, involved in a bourgeois 
revolution, could be the one not only to have the 
revolution before the advanced countries, but — in 


As the campaign for the ratification of the SALT 
II treaty reaches its climax — a. televised debate on the 
Senate floor which President Carter has promised in 
advance will be a “superb contribution to the aware- 
ness of the American people” — a deepening anxiety is 
spreading, not about whether Carter or the ultra-right 
will prevail, but about what new military escalations 
the debate will spawn. 

It is a fear that is all-too-well justified by the his- 
tory of SALT. From its first signing in 1972 to today, 
every pronouncement of a new “arms control” break- 
through by the nuclear titans, the U.S. and Russia, has 
meant new experimentations by their respective mili- 
tary establishments on how to kill off humanity. 

The debate ahead is sure to see the treaty oppo- 
nents try to out-do each other and Carter with dis- 
plays of hawkishness. Senator Nunn’s demand that mili- 
tary spending, already at $135.5 billion, be increased 
five percent a year after inflation — instead of Carter’s 
three percent proposal — h'as 'been well publicized, as 
has Senator Jackson’s continued mouthings that SALT 
II amounts to “appeasement”. 

MAMMOTH MX MISSILE PROJECT 

Yet more chilling than the idiocies of a Jackson 
is the current reality of ever-greater preparations for 
nuclear war, from the cruise missile through “space 
war” projects to the newest horror — the MX missile. 
Proposed by Carter as he left to sign SALT II in Vienna, 
the magnitude of the MX is now revealed as truly fan- 
tastic. 

Air Force General Guy Hecker, Jr. exuberantly 
proclaimed it “man’s largest project, larger than the 
Great Wall, larger than the Pyramids, larger than the 
Alaska pipeline or the Panama Canal,” Indeed, bud- 
geted at up to $60 billion, the MX and its underground 
“racetracks” will take 150,000 workers seven years to 
build, spread from near Salt Lake City to the Califor- 
nia/Nevada border and require so much water — 100 
billion gallons — in the middle of the most arid part 
of the country, that planners are talking of diverting 
water from the Pacific Northwest for its construction! 

This, in the midst of simultaneous recession and 
inflation, which the militarization of the economy 
largely created, beginning with Lyndon Johnson’s lie 
that we could have “guns and butter” during the Viet- 
nam War. Such massive production for destruction 
cannot but accelerate the crises in the world economy, 
and enforce Federal Reserve head Paul Volcker’s threat 
that “if inflation is to be reduced, the standard of 
living of the average American has' to decline.” 


Absolutist Russia — to reach for socialism “in an un- 
broken chain.” That expression, “unbroken chain,” 
which referred concretely to the 1905 Russian Revolu- 
tion — and not just the concept of permanent revolu- 
tion which Marx had developed in his 1850 Address 
to the Communist League — was the issue in dispute. 
• * * 

IT IS TROTSKY’S original projection, which was 
later to become known as the theory of Permanent 
Revolution but which was not on the agenda of that 1 
1907 Congress because Lenin’s proposal to discuss “The 
Present Moment of Revolution” was defeated by the 
Mensheviks — with Trotsky’s help. Here is what Trotsky 
said in that dispute: 

“What I want is that the Congress, from beginning 
to end, be political, that it be a gathering of revo- 
lutionary representatives of the Party, and not a 
club, be it of doubtful or even non-doubtful Marx- 
ists, bent on general discussions. I need political 
directives, and not your general philosophical de- 
liberations about the character of the present mo- 
ment of our revolution . . . Give us a formula for 
action! That’s what I need.”* 

When the Congress got down to discussing the one 
“general”, i.e., theoretical, question — the relationship 
of Social-Democracy (as Marxism was then called) to 
bourgeois parties . . . Trotsky did not present a reso- 
lution different from the one the Bolsheviks presented, 
though he tried to amend that one. Indeed, he repro- 
duced his speech in the 1922 edition of 1905 precisely 
to show that he opposed the Mensheviks and voted with 
the Bolsheviks. Yet in the years immediately following 
the Congress he wrote a whole series of articles at- 
tacking the Bolsheviks as well as the Mensheviks. The 
major one (and the one he was proud enough to re- 
produce in the 1922 edition of his 1905) was the 
article entitled “Our Differences” that had been pub- 
lished in Luxemburg’s paper in 1909. Here is how it 
concluded: 


*From Minutes of the 1907 Fifth Congress of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Workers Party, in Pyatyi (Londonskii) S* *ezd RSDRP, 
ApreT-mai T907 godo, Protokoly, (Moscow, 1963), p. 49. (My 
translation.) 


Nor did President Carter’s Oct. 1 speech to the 
nation about Russian troops in Cuba offer much con- 
solation. The press reports praising his “restraint” did 
not dwell on the specific measures he put into effect: 
the new Carribean Task Force; the stepped-up man- 
euvers in the Gulf of Mexico; and the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force, able to transport 100,000 troops anywhere 
on earth to wage war instantly. The threat was not lost 
on either the new Nicaraguan revolution or Mexico 
with its suddenly strategic oil. 

STAND-OFF IN EUROPE 

Rivaling Carter’s performance was that of Russia’s 
Brezhnev, who grandly offered to pull 20,000 troops 
and 1,000 tanks out of East Germany, and negotiate 
reductions in the number of “mid-range” missiles, if 
only the U.S. and NATO not deploy 572 cruise and 
Pershing II missiles now planned for December. In 
truth, Brezhnev now has 250,000 soldiers in East Ger- 
many, and total Warsaw Pact forces of 1.3 million are 
matched only by NATO’s 1.2 million. 

Brezhnev’s proposal did add to the charges and 
counter-charges flying across the Atlantic among the 
allies about who is or is not increasing war spending 
by the agreed-upon three percent a year, with China’s 
Hua Guo-feng even getting into the act, touring West 
Europe for “military preparedness”. Whether one looks 
at the $140 billion a year that Russia spends on its 
armed forces, or the similar astronomical sum spent 
by the U.S. — together they account for over 60 percent 
of world military spending— it is clear that the pro- 
posals and counter-proposals for “arms control” are 
yet another aspect of the path toward World War III. 

The past months of escalating military insanity 
have surely been a factor in the mass character of the 
new demonstrations by the anti-nuke movement from 
Battery Park, New York to Bonn, West Germany, and 
from the Phillippines to Canada (See Youth column, 
p. 7). The serious discussions within that movement 
make clear that for many of the protestors — if not for 
those leaders pushing solar technology or their new 
party — the threat of nuclear destruction comes not 
only from nuclear power plants, but from nuclear war- 
heads as well. 

In the months ahead, as the SALT II debate and 
the new political-economic-military crises dominate the 
headlines, the direction of the anti-nuke movement 
will be tested as never before. In confronting the sys- 
tem that spawned such nightmares as Hiroshima and 
Three Mile Island, it can help to bring forth a new 
way of. thinking, and be a part of the necessary prep- 
aration for a whole new world. 


“ . . . while the anti-revolutionary aspects of Men- 
shevism have already become fully apparent, those 
of Bolshevism are likely to become a serious threat 
only in the event of victory.” (1965, Vintage Books, 
1972, p. 316.) 

As if that were not a fantastic enough statement 
to make in 1909 in "predicting” the future revolution, 
Trotsky in 1922— that is to say, nearly five years after 
Lenin had led the greatest revolution in history — su- 
perciliously footnoted the 1909 statement as follows: 
“Note to the present edition. This threat, as we 
know, never materialized because, under the lead- 
ership of Comrade Lenin, the Bolsheviks changed 
their policy line on this most 'important matter 
(not without inner struggle) in the spring of 
1917, that is, before the seizure of. power. (Author).” 
(1905, p. 317 ftn.) ... 

* * * 

THE POINT IS, what happened in those inter- 
vening 12 years between 1905 and 1917? As we already 
saw, in 1907 he did not wish to discuss the nature of 
the present moment of the revolution. In 1909 he 
published the above cited criticism of Mensheviks and 
Bolsheviks. In 1910 he followed it up with an article 
in Neue Zeit,® where the first point Trotsky made was: 
“Theory cannot replace experience.” 

As if 1905 meant, not the greatest experience ever 
— be it for him or the Russian proletariat and peas- 
antry, as well as for the world working class — but only 


*"Die Entwicklungstendenzerf der russischen Sozialdemokratie" by 
Leon Trotsky, Neue Zeit Year 28, Vol. 2, Sept. 9, 1910, pp. 860-871. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Who We Are and What We Stand For 

News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
vqjces of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya. 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our . solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim . . . to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution *of News and Letters 
Committees. 


EDITORIAL 


SALT II no cure for military insanity 
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by John Alan 

During the past weeks we have witnessed a major 
rupture within the ranks of Black American leadership. 
And, after various Black leaders have gone on their 
“pilgrimage” to the Middle East, to either confer with 
Arafat of the PLO or with Prime Minister Begin of 
Israel, we have seen that rupture grow wider. It is 
growing at a time when the masses of Black people no 
longer trust the established. Black leadership. 

Caught in a dilemma of isolation, which they created 
for themselves by narrowing the Black Struggles for 
liberation down to simply a game of playing politics with 
capitalism, Black middle class leaders are unable to deal 
concretely with the economic, social and political issues 
faced by most Black people daily. They can only ap- 
proach these issues abstractly, by “raising” them to the 
level of a Black foreign policy for the Middle East, or 
reducing the whole problem to that of Blacks vs. Jews. 

The firing of Andrew Young, the issue that brought 
200 Black leaders to New York City post-haste last Au- 
gust, has all but receded into the background of history. 
Young is devoting himself to the re-election campaign 
of President Carter, and Black middle class tempers have 
been mollified by the replacement of Young at the UN 
with another Black, Ambassador McHenry. 

As events have developed since the resolutions of 
“unity” passed Aug. 22, what has emerged is not “Our 
declaration of independence” as psychologist Kenneth 
Clark described it, but the total dependency of Black 
middle class leadership upon capitalism, crudely exposed 
as each group of leaders scrambled to secure their 
political mid economic position with the powers-that-be, 


or the possible powers-to-be. 

It is easy to spot the conservatism of leaders like 
Hooks, Jordan and Rustin, and show that the vested 
interests of their organizations lie outside of the Struggle 
for real Black liberation in the U.S. But the political 
actions of Reverend Lowery and Reverend Jackson are 
likewise not moving toward Black liberation in the U.S., 
or Palestinian liberation in the Middle East. Jesse Jack- 
son has expressed concern with Palestinian self-deter- 
mination, but this concern demands an answer to tbe 
question: is Palestinian liberation, in the truest sense, 
realizable through the politics of oil, or by the objective 
support of either American or Russian imperialism in 
the Middle East? 

Before Jackson’s departure to the Middle East, he 
informed the media that he was taking this trip in an 
effort to insure the supply of oil that the U.S. economy 
needed. If this oil failed to flow, in his opinion, then 
there would be a lot more Black unemployment and 
suffering in tbe U.S. 

Black unemployment, racism, and - Blade suffering 
is not tied to oil flow: there was a hell of a lot of that 
when oil was cheap and plentiful, and these conditions 
have existed throughout the entire history of the U.S.! 
Black unemployment is due to the law of capitalist 
production. That system has long ago thrown vast num- 
bers of Black workers into permanent unemployment as 
it seeks to accumulate more and more capital. 

Exposing the conditions under which Palestinians 
live will remain an abstraction for the masses of Black 
people if Black leaders fail to do anything to combat 
similar conditions which exist in the U.S. 


Resurgent racism, Black revolt. Black leaders' escapism 


(Continued from Page 1) 

over 1,000 signed a petition demanding the firing of the 
racists. Even when they were finally transferred out 
of the plant, the new protest organization continued. 

Most telling of all has been the permanent depres- 
sion conditions for Black America in employment. The 
depth of the resurgent racism, its roots in the very 
structure of American capitalism, can be seen in the 
grim economic statistics of this year, of the 1970s, indeed 
of the last quarter of a century. The current recession 
has already produced official unemployment rates of 
11 percent overall for Blacks. For Black youth, the aver- 
age unemployment rate has skyrocketed to 35 percent, 
and in some cities, well over 50 percent. In Detrqit, 
Black youth are unemployed at a rate more than three 
times that of white youth, and the gulf is growing with 
the new recession, as lay-offs drive the youngest workers 
out of the plants first. 

WHAT KIND OF INTERNATIONALISM? 

So serious is the crisis for ’Black America today that 
the very different direction posed by Black leadership 
stands out all the more starkly. The constant maneuver- 
ing of the leadership in' the 1970s has, in truth, been 
away from the movement of the Black masses. Those 
leaders are once again looking for a platform and for 
“funding.” Yet instead of seeking it at home, and testing 
themselves in relation to the movement, some have 
chosen to jump to the Middle East — a Middle East 
not of Palestinians, of Arab masses, but of an Arafat, a 
Khadafy, an Assad and a Sadat. 

In concentrating on struggles in the U.S.A., it is not 
to ignore the historic internationalism of -the Black 
movement in this country, which in our time has in- 
cluded Dr. Martin Luther King’s stand against the Viet- 
nam War and the outpouring of support for the freedom 
struggle in South Africa after Soweto 1976. Yet the 


Chicago, 111. — About 1,000 people rallied in down ; 
town Chicago on Oct. 13, demanding that Cook Coun- 
ty Hospital not be closed. The hospital has told its 
6,000 workers that there are no funds for its next 
payroll. 

There is no other hospital in the city that is 
going to take the patients from County. There are 
over 7,000 births at County each year, and over 40,000 
patients. Any other hospital in the city will cost you 
three or four times more. 

I was born in Cook County Hospital. It was always 
my goal to go to medical school, and go back to work 
at County, rather than in private practice to make a 
lot of money. There are different views among medi- 
cal students. Some of my classmates were at the dem- 
onstration, but others don’t care. 

The more I’m involved with it, the more it is 
clear they’re just interested in profit. There’s no con- 
cern for the human being. The government knows that 
when you have a place like Cook County Hospital 
close, there’s going' to be people who are going to die. 
It will put thousands of people in jeopardy. Working 
people as it is now don’t have the money or the time 
to go to see a doctor. 

— Black medical student 


road Jackson, Lowery and the others have taken in the 
Middle East is as far outside that revolutionary inter- 
nationalist tradition as it is from events in Decatur, 
Alabama and Boston, Mass. It is a road ever further 
away from genuine Black liberation, from a total up- 
rooting of this barbarous U.S. A. (See “Black -Red View,” 
this page). 

No one can know all the possible twists and turns 
on this road in the months ahead, but one member of 
the FLO’S Executive Council, who disagreed with Jack- 
son’s visit to the Middle East, questioned whether Jack- 
son’s “shuttle diplomacy” between Arafat and Sadat was 
not in concert with President Carter’s own design for 
the Middle East. And what exactly was Hosea Williams, 
veteran of every Southern Civil Bights campaign, doing 
in Libya, embracing CoL Khadafy, who had bankrolled 
mass murderers of Africans like Bolcassa and Amin? In 
the Middle East cauldron, where the superpowers as well 
as small powers are contending, no jumping in without 
a philosophy of revolution can lead to anywhere but 
anti-revolutionary ends. 

In the meantime, the self-determination of the 
Palestinian people is being reduced by some Black 
leadership — as it has already been reduced by the 
powers big and small, by the Arab governments and 
by much -of the Left — to the PLO alone. Self-determina- 
tion for a whole people cannot be reduced to that of an 
organization.** , 

There is no way out of such convoluted dead ends 
except by returning to home ground. And not the 
narrow political “home ground” of such leaders as Ben 
Hooks or Vernon Jordan who, in criticizing the Middle 
East trips, have nevertheless confined their attentions to 
the courts, and the executive board rooms of corpora- 
tions, where they are carrying on a “dialogue” with the 
system. The point is not “home" versus “abroad”. The 
point is the self-activity of the Black masses and the 
relation to those struggles. 

BLACK YOUTH LEAD— SOUTH AND NORTH 

In Mississippi and Alabama, the past year has seen 
new beginnings in the movement, with daily challenges to 
the KKK, te rigged elections, to racist factories in the 
“New South.” From the United League in northern Mis- 
sissippi to the Decatur, Alabama marches, there is a 
determination among the youth not seen since the Civil 
Rights days of the 1960s. Yet the leaders who came to 
Decatur twice to march have not been seen there since 
the Middle East controversy began. 

In the North — and specifically in racist Boston — 
some 1,800 Black youth dared to hold a protest march 
against the sniper shooting of yet another Black high 
school student, walking into a sea of hundreds of 
thousands of Whites going to hear the Pope, and demand- 
ing that he look at the real conditions of “human rights” 
in. Boston. 

Never was it demonstrated more clearly that we 
have two worlds right within our nation. The revo- 
lutionary ideas for uprooting the old and creating the 
new are within those new struggles, from Boston to 
Mississippi. The challenge for all of us becomes how to 
unite thought and action as the process of revolutionary 
transformation, her e at home as well as abroad. 

**See "Lebanon: the test not only of the P.L.O., but the whole Left" 

in War, Peace or Revolution — Shifting Alliances in the Middle 

East by Raya Dunayevskaya, $1. 
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a spontaneous demonstration the day after the attack, 
demanding the headquarters be given back. But the 
Fedayeen issued a leaflet, asking for no demonstra- 
tions for at: least two weeks. 

Other organizations argued against this, but the 
Fedayeen held to its postion. The whole atmosphere 
in Tehran turned passive. Nobody came out. All the 
Left books sold at bookstores were put away. 

All of this took place in the very midst of the 
Kurdistan revolution. Exactly at the time that Kurdi- 
stan needed vast support from the rest of the country, 
there was no organized force to publicize the news of 
the Kurdistan people. 

WORKERS OPPOSE CAPITALISM 

On one side, we have Kurdistan events, and on 
the other aide we have the workers in the factories 
still confused about the nature of Khomeini’s govern- 
ment. Thera are still some dark clouds covering their 
eyes. At this crucial time, people are in such a condi- 



tion that at one time they oppose capitalism, and at 
another time they view Khomieni as an anti-capitalist. 

The government has granted workers high wages, 
passing a law doubling minimum wages, and has prom- 
ised to build housing for every single worker. 

In individual factories, the workers are opposing 
capitalism and its representatives in the factory. Any- 
time there is going to be a discussion on raising wages, 
there is a meeting of the representatives of the work- 
ers, of the so-called Ministry of Labor, and of the 
capitalists^ 

All three sit down but cannot resolve their dis- 
cussion, because the contradictions grow. In the end, 
they have a big fight, and sometimes the workers take 
the capitalist representative as hostage to the Ministry 
of Justice and have a sit-in strike. There have been 
cases when Khomeini’s guards have attacked the work- 
ers and their sit-in strike. 

While the general condition is still support of 
Khomeini, the movement from below, is step by step 
finding its way through and coming to understand that 
Khomeini is not the answer to the workers’ problems. 
The workers need to experience the government in 
their own lives so they can realize the nature of it. 
NEED FOR NEW ORGANIZATIONAL FORM 

While the workers, with experience, will come to 
stage the final battle with the existing government, 
we have the Left, and the new forces among the Left, 
who really need to find a way to match their own 
struggle with the struggle of the workers, with the 
struggle of the national minorities for self-emancipa- 
tion, with the struggle of women fighting Khomeini’s 
government. 

We need in Iran a form of organization that will 
unify with the spontaneity of the people. The Left has 
actually been isolated from the masses. We have been 
lacking an organization which matches the content of 
a philosophy of organization. 

Some new forces have learned a lesson from the 
recent period. They are Seeking ne\y ways in order to 
continue the revolution, seeking forms of organization 
for the present day — forms that will be in unity with 
the masses, with their creativity. It will be the com- 
bination of Marx’s revolutionary philosophy with its 
organizational form. That is the real need in Iran today. 

— Iranian student 
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The two most recent anti-nuclear demonstrations 
making international headlines, the march o£ 100,000 
in Bonn, West Germany, Oct. 14, and the rally of over 
200,000 in New York City, Sept. 23, are being discussed 
as showing how massive opposition to nuclear power has 
become. But what struck me in these two events is how 
quickly contradictions have emerged from within the 
anti-nuclear movement that threaten to stifle its fur- 
ther development. 

At both the New York and Bonn rallies, the most 
visible spokespersons were either those trying to tie 
anti-nuke into the Citizens Party in the U.S. and the 
electoral Green Slate in Germany, or those trying to 
narrow the issue to nukes alone. 

While such “leaders” clearly do not speak for the 
whole of the anti-nuclear movement — the New York 
rally, for instance, brought out tens of thousands of 
high school students, many of them thirsting for in- 
volvement in a genuine freedom movement — the truth 
is that a sizeable section of anti-nuke is so concerned 
with quantity alone, numbers of faces at demonstra- 
tions, that the voices and ideas of those demanding 
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Anti-nuke: where to now? 

total human liberation are smothered. 

Take the recent 11-week strike at the Windscale 
reactor in England of 100 fitters and riggers who 
walked off the job after a radiation leak contaminated 
eight workers. Doesn’t that in itself show how organic 
the connection is between exploitative conditions work- 
ers face daily in every industry, with the issue of nu- 
clear power? , 

Or look at the potential opened up with the inter- 
nationalist dimension of the anti-nuclear movement, 
its most dangerous dimension in the eyes of capitalism. 
Anti-nuke movements have sprung up all over the Third 
World ever since the export of plants to Taiwan, the 
Philippines and South Korea began. 

In the Philippines, the anti-nuke movement was 
initiated by peasants of Morong protesting expropria- 
tion of their land for the planned Bataan reactor. It 
has since broadened into a struggle attacking the hated 
Marcos martial law regime itself, as well as U.S. im- 
perialism with its Subic Naval Base only miles away 
from the reactor site. ' 

Rather than limiting opposition to a debate over 
appropriate technology, the movement is getting its 
direction by drawing human forces into struggle who 
challenge all aspects of a society based on the prin- 
ciple of production for the sake of production, rather 
than one geared for human development. 

While a Barry Commoner or a Tom Hayden may 
not care much about that essential reality of capitalist 
production, the millions of workers who labor in plants 
across this nation, ' and the minorities who suffer in 
its ghettos, certainly do. It is by internalizing their de- 
sire for uprooting capitalist human relations that the 
anti-nuke movement can extend needed solidarity to 
anti-nuclear campaigns abroad, and prevent itself from 
being sidetracked into the dead end of bourgeois pol- 
itics at home. 


j Youth in Revolt | 

Four hundred angry students demonstrated at the 
University of Missouri Board of Curators meeting in 
Columbia on Oct. 12 to protest curator Robert Demp- 
ster’s sexist remarks comparing the university’s presi- 
dent to “a girl who said she was raped. She didn’t resist 
enough.” He also accused women students of not spend- 
ing enough time looking for husbands. And he publicly 
called the Black caretaker of his Sikeston, Mo. home 
a “nigger.” The Black Student Union held a simul- 
taneous protest at the University’s Kansas City campus. 

* * * 

“Down with militarism! . . . We will not go to 
school while the army remains!” chanted 2,000 People’s 
University students in Peking on Oct. 10. Almost the 
entire student body marched and sat in at the Com- 
munist Party headquarters to demand withdrawal of 
the army from the campus. Simultaneously, 40 wall 
posters were put up at Peking University, airing griev- 
ances about miserable living conditions. 

Raina's book shows depth of 

Political Opposition in Poland, 1954-1977, by Peter 
Raina; Poets’ and Painters’ Press, 146 Bridge Arch, 
Sutton Walk, London SE.l. 8XU, England; 1978. 

The Polish opposition movement has been one of 
the most remarkable stories of mass self-activity versus 
totalitarian Communism in all of the world, and Peter 
Raina’s book is far and away the most serious and 
well-documented history of that movement. The extent 
and depth of the movement is something the author 
shows in a detailed narrative. 

Thus the reader sees both mass worker protests 
and the intellectual dissent which brought Gomulka to 
power in 1956 as a reformer, as well as the student 
revolts of the 1960s against his bureaucratic rule after 
he destroyed the hopes placed in him by the people. 
Raina describes the mass student strikes of 1968 which 
nearly toppled Gomulka and which showed the emer- 
gence of a new generation of student rebels whose' 
slogan became “No bread with freedom.” 

The Gomulka regime clung to power by resorting 
to the oldest form of racism — anti-Semitism. The rulers 
branded the protestors “Zionists” or simply “Jews”, 
forcing thousands of the small number of Polish Jews 
who had survived Nazism to flee to the -West. By the 
winter of 1910-71 the mass revolts by workers in 
Gdansk, Szczecin and other port cities against sharp 
increases in food prices did bring Gomulka down, hut 
by this time a rift had appeared in the movement. 

Where in 1968 some workers had supported the 
students, the intellectual dissidents “assumed a neutral 
attitude when the workers revolted in December, 1970,” 
Raina writes. However, by 1976 this had changed and 
the author continues: “The workers’ revolt and the im- 
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— News & Letters photo 

The Oct, 14 first National March on Washington 
for Lesbian and Gay Rights drew upwards of 100,000 
people from across the U.S. and Internationally. Third 
World lesbians headed the march, and there were con- 
tingents of gays with disabilities, gay teachers, gay 
nurses— -everyone was joyous in expressing themselves: 
“We’re Asians and Proud,” “Lesbians will destroy 
patriarchy,” “Socialist Feminist Lesbian and Gay Men 
Against Political Repression in Mexico,” and many 
statements that “We Are Everywhere.” Marchers’ de- 
mands included the passage of a national lesbian/gay 
rights bilL 

NY high school walkouts 

New York, N.Y.— “No sports, no school” was the 
slogan that over 10,000 N.Y.C. high school youth shouted 
as they staged school walkouts the week of Sept. 24 in 
support of their coaches who were demanding restora- 
tion of their full salaries, cut in the fiscal crisis of 
1975. Students in every borough responded to the 
coaches’ appeal for support and marched on City Hall. 

The police tried to run the marching students off 
the street with their motorcycles. Upon arriving at City 
Hall, the students were met with degrading comments 
—“You’re just kids”— but they demanded that the city 
take them seriously, and demanded as well the media’s 
attention, then focused on the Pope’s visit. 

The students won their battle. The method of the 
walkout as a form of protest is the only way,- they feel, 
that they can gain the attention of adults — teachers, 
administration, and city officials. Furthermore, it was 
organized through the only forms available to them: 
by rumor, word of mouth and telephone within each 
school and among the city high schools.. 

In the school where I work, the classrooms were 
nearly empty. I know that not all of those students are 
athletes and that a good percentage were revolting 
against the educational system which oppresses them 
everyday, and against this whole society. 

—Student teacher 

Polish opposition movement 

mediate response to it by the dissenting intellectuals 
in manifesting their solidarity with the workers’ cause 
were a welcome sign.” 

On June 25, 1976 the immediate question was once 
again a government attempt to hike food prices, and 
mass strikes and riots occurred throughout the coun- 
try. In one particularly militant strike, at Radom, the 
author gives the following account of worker self-ac- 
tivity, after a local Communist Party official tried to 
debate a crowd led by a woman worker: 

“When she said that she earned just 2,200 zl. a 
month, which was not even enough to feed her chil- 
dren, Adamczyk began mocking her. Upon this, she 
took her shoe off and struck Adamczyk on the shoul- 
der. Someone shouted that Adamczyk’s elegant suit 
should be ripped off him. The crowd jumped upon 
him and in a few minutes Adamczyk was seen running 
for his life in his underclothes. The workers then 
stormed the Party building, ramming the main gate 
with a tractor. Inside the building, the crowd dis- 
covered large quantities of good quality ham and other 
luxury goods.” 

Many Party headquarters were burned down, and 
repression by police was savage. Since 1976 workers, 
students and intellectuals have continually developed 
new forms of organization — both formal and informal — 
to continue the struggle. Among them are “The Com- 
mittee for the Defence of the Workers” and the under- 
ground “Flying University” meeting in people’s homes, 
as well as dozens of illegal publications. The merit of 
Raina’s book lies in its comprehensive view of a mod- 
ern revolutionary movement which genuine revolution- 
aries all over the world can learn from. 

— Kevin A. Barry 
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by Peter Mallory and Ron Brokmeyer 


Workers' revolt belies capitalists' no exit' economic forecast 


According to economic experts at Business 
Week (Oct. 1, 1979), the “door that leads out of 
the U.S.’s current economic malaise may be marked 
‘no exit’.” Yet just a few months ago, when a new 
U.S. and British recession became certain, econ- 
omists were saying that the stronger German and 
Japanese economies would act as “locomotives,” 
preventing a world recession. 

At the October International Monetary Fund 
meeting in Belgrade, nationalism instead of co- 
ordination predominated, and there was no willing- 
ness to use any national currency as a substitute 
for the dollar. 

The IMF was worried about debt and revolu- 
tion in that vast majority of Third World coun- 
tries without oil, where the average inflation rate 


is 30 percent this year and the deficit is on the 
scale of the disastrous year of 1975. IMF dictates for 
loans have exacerbated the unrest, widespread strikes 
and urban rebellion in countries like Jamaica, which 
was ordered to drastically lower the already abys- 
mally minimal standard of living of its workers. 

So intractable is the economic situation even 
in the USA, that when the recession reaches its 
deepest point next year with possible double-digit 
unemployment, the annual inflation rate will still 
be eight percent or more. 

The crisis, plain and simple, is that while all 
value comes from living labor, capitalist growth has 
meant there is relatively less living labor as ad- 
vanced technology has spread, as it must, on a 


world scale in the post -World War II world. No 
amount of blaming workers for “lack of produc- 
tivity growth” can hide the capitalists’ refusal to 
invest in whole industries, like steel with its ob- 
solete technology. Instead of investing for growth, 
what there has been is more militarization (see 
Editorial, p. 5). A 

Business Week’s conclusion to its report on 
the crisis pointed to a total demise called “no 
exit.” That is the logical conclusion to what Karl 
Marx called the soul of capitalist thought — seeing 
human activity constantly determined by something 
outside the human being. Against this no-exit world 
based on value production, Marx saw the doing 
and thinking of the workers’ revolt, the elemental 
leap to freedom. 


France 

Twelve thousand people marched in silence in 
Paris on Sept. 27 to mourn the death of the an- 
archist writer, Pierre Goldman. He was gunned 
down in broad daylight a week earlier as he left 
his apartment. His fascist assassins called up the 
media, dubbing themselves “Honor to the Police.” 
Released from prison only two years ago after 
having served time for a drug store robbery and 
murder in 1969, Goldman, had become a prominent 
writer in prison with his book. The Obscure Mem- 
oirs of a Polish Jew Born in France. 

This anti-Left and anti-Semitic murder of a 
prominent writer in the heart of Paris did galvanize 
the French Left, humanitarian and -Jewish groups 
into demanding a serious investigation by the gov- 
ernment. 

This horrible murder is proof of the racism 
and anti-Semitism which permeate the top levels 
of French society. In addition to the recent as- 
sassination of Henri Curiel, a prominent opponent 
of the Algerian war, there have been no less than 
73 unsolved murders of immigrant workers in the 
past eight years. Not only does it appear that the 
French police don’t really try to solve these cases, 
many believe that off-duty police are actually the 
ones inVolved. 


East Germany 

Rudolf Bahro was released from an East Ger- 
man prison on Oct. 12 in, according to the govern- 
ment, an amnesty for some political prisoners, in 
honor of the 30th anniversary of the founding of 
the East German state. But, in fact, Bahro’s re- 
lease came as a result of an ever-growing inter- 
national campaign demanding his freedom from 
the prison in which he was held since the August, 
1977 publication of his book, .The Alternative, A 
Contribution to the Critique of Socialism as it 
Actually Exists. 

When Bahro tried to meet, after his release, 
with fellow East German dissident Robert Have- 
mann, the East German police placed the 69-year- 
old Havemann under house arrest — sealing off his 
house and forbidding him to leave or make tele- 
phone calls. The government considers Havemann 
a threat for publishing in the West a series of 
theses critical of the East German political system. 

Bahro and his family have been pushed into 
exile in West Germany at the same time as 23-year- 
old dissident Nico Hubner, who had been im- 
prisoned for refusing to serve in the East German 
army on political grounds. 


South Korea 

^The most widespread demonstrations against 
the dictatorship of South Korean President Park 
Chung Hee since he seized power 18 years ago 
began Oct. 16 in the southern port city of Pusan, 
spreading to the Masan-Changwon area where 
4,000 students and workers surged through the 
streets chanting “Abolish dictatorship” and throw- 
ing rocks at police stations and the local office of 
President Park’s Democratic Republican Party. 
Park responded by establishing military control 
over the entire area. 

A prelude to the current protests was the Oct. 
9 expulsion from the National Assembly of Kim 
Young Sam, the leader of the parliamentary op- 
position party to President Park. Under the South 
Korean Constitution, Park has the authority to 
appoint 30 percent of the National Assembly. The 
Korean C.l.A. of 300,000 members, plus 35,000 
U.S. troops, keep the dictator in power. 

It was the death of a student in Masan at the 
hands of police in 1960 that brought about the 
ouster of the former President Syngman Rhee. 
Perhaps history is about to repeat itself. 

(As we go to press. Park and a group of his 
bodyguards have been assassinated by the head of 
the South Korean CIA. We will write on these de- 
velopments in the next issue — P.M. and R.B.) 


LEON TROTSKY: A CRITIQUE 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

factional disputes between “Economists”, Mensheviks 
and Bolsheviks; as if. Russian Marxism arose merely 
out of fighting a “primitive ideological viewpoint” 
(i.e., the Narodniks), Trotsky reached the following 
conclusion regarding those factional disputes between 
Mensheviks and Bolsheviks: the differences arise out 
of “the process of adaptation of Marxist intellectuals 
to the class struggle, i.e. the political immaturity of 
the Russian proletariat.” What such argumentation be- 
trays, I Would say, is that it isn’t only the “nature” of 
the peasantry about which Leon Trotsky had a low 
opinion; it is the proletariat which he considered back- 
ward — “politically immature.” Trotsky’s logic, however, 
led him to accuse the Bolsheviks, Lenin especially, of 
“ideological fetishism,” “sectarianism,” and “intellec- 
tual individualism.” 

Far from returning to his theory of Permanent 
Revolution, much less to the Luxemburgian view of 
the advanced nature of the Russian proletariat, Trotsky 
veered off to psychology, talk against “lack of moral- 
ity” and “piracy” (a reference to expropriations), not 
to mention “sexual anarchy.” 

It all sounds as if somebody was writing a farcical 
caricature about Trotsky. But unfortunately, it is not 
a caricature. It is not somebody writing about Trotsky. 
It is Trotsky’s own writing ... 

Those who say that — since that was the period 
climaxed by the infamous “August Bloc” which Trotsky 
acknowledged was a “fundamental error”, and since 
he accepted Lenin’s characterization of him as “con- 
ciliationist” — Trotsky’s joining of the Bolshevik Party, 
like his revolutionary activities in 1917, “eliminated 
all differences” show they understand nothing of 
either theory or organization . . . 

* * * 

THE POINT HERE is not so much whether Lenin 
or Trotsky was right in this or that dispute. Rather, 
the amazing fact is that Trotsky, the creator of the 
theory of Permanent Revolution, was practicing not just 
organizational but theoretical conciliationism— and the 


theoretical conciliationism was not only against “others” 
but against himself. In a word, not a single serious 
point Trotsky made in 1905 was either developed or 
related to anything he did in those 12 long years be- 
tween 1905 and 1917. 

How, then, did the question of his theory mature 
when, finally, in 1917 a proletarian revolution did, in- 
deed, succeed and was led by Lenin and himself? The 
November, 1917 Revolution remains the highest point 
of proletarian revolution and is magnificently retold 
in The History of the Russian Revolution . . . What 
isn’t natural is sbme rewriting of history in the Ap- 
pendices, especially as it "relates to Lenin and the 
theoretic division between the two on Lenin’s slogan, 
“the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry,” which is almost always ab- 
breviated by Trotsky as just “bourgeois-democratic dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and peasantry.” To prove 
how that kept the Bolsheviks from understanding the 
course of 1917, he shows how hard Lenin had to work 
“to rearm the Party.” 

That, in part, is true but the whole truth is that it 
was not the theory of Permanent Revolution that “re- 
armed the Party," but Lenin’s famous April Thesis. 
To try to claim that the April Thesis somehow implied 
Lenin’s conversion to Trotsky’s theory is to skip en- 
tirely Lenin’s philosophic-dialectic reorganization which, 
far from bringing him closer to Trotsky, led to THE 
most fundamental dispute between them over Lenin’s 
slogans — “Defeat of your own country is the lesser 
evil”; “Transform the imperialist war into civil war.” 
It was not Leon Trotsky’s theory of Permanent Revo- 
lution, but the dialectics of revolution that led Lenin 
both to the April Thesis and to the writing of STATE 
AND REVOLUTION, as well as to putting conquest of 
power oh .the agenda of the Bolshevik Party. And it 
was THEN that Trotsky joined Lenin, not Lenin 
Trotsky . . . 

* * * 

WHAT STANDS OUT is Trotsky’s failure to grasp 
the totally new theoretical point of departure on the 
question which Lenin, introduced in his Theses on the 


National and Colonial Questions at the Second Con- 
gress of the Communist International. Trotsky’s refer- 
ence to that thesis is limited to the context of his 
fight with Stalin — internationalism vs. nationalism — 
and not the pivotal point of the revolutionary live force 
of the peasantry, of the national question, and of the 
perspective that, since world revolution has not come 
via Berlin, “then perhaps” it can, come via Peking. 
That new point of departure in theory was not grasped, 
much less developed, by Trotsky. 

His attempt, retrospectively, to credit the 1917 
Revolution’s success to his theory of Permanent Revo- 
lution, Was not, of course, at the bottom of the Trotsky- 
Stalin struggle that ensued after the death of Lenin. 
No. More objective causes are at the root — the new 
stage of world capitalism, reflected in Stalin’s revision- 
ist capitulation to the capitalistic impulse as he moved 
in the opposite direction of the workers’ demands. But, 
of course, Stalin took advantage of the specific dispute 
over the: additions to the 1922 edition of Trotsky’s 1905 
as he began his usurpation of the mantle of Lenin . . . 

Whether the theory of Permanent Revolution was 
confirmed or unconfirmed in 1917 is not proven, as 
we showed before, by the mere repetition of the theory 
of 1905-06 in 1922. The real point ‘at issue by the time 
of the Writing of The History of the Russian Revolution 
in the early ’30s was whether one has a theory to meet 
the challenge of the new stage of world capitalism — 
the Greiat Depression which brought on state-capital- 
ism as a world phenomenon. Although Trotsky by the 
mid-1980s had fought the Stalin bureaucracy for a solid 
decade, had written The Revolution Betrayed, he de- 
nied the transformation of Russia into a state-capitalist 
society And he ended up tailending Stalinism, calling 
for the defense of Russia as a “workers’ state, though 
degenerate” at the very time when the infamous Hitler- 
Stalin Pact had given the green light to World War II. 

Which is* why it becomes imperative to see the two 
revolutions, not weighed down with factional disputes, 
much less slanted to theoretical conclusions, but with 
eyes of! today turned to future revolutions. 

—October 1, 1979 
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Grave contradictions h the Iranian revolution 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

. Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

(News and Letters Committees has received the fol- 
lowing letter from Raya Dunayevskaya, who is away 
working on her new book-in-progress — Ed.) 

Nov. 27, 1979 

Dear Friends: 

Were it not for the Iranian Revolution that was — 
and may still resume and deepen, as it is by no means 
over, despite the counter-revolutionary stage now be- 
> ing carried out by the Imam demagogue, Khomeini, 
whose insanities are being matched by Carter’s saber- 
rattling — this would be the time for saying one thing 
and one thing only: “A plague on both your houses.” 
I. WHERE TO NOW? 

Because, however, of the remembrance of the Iran- 
ian Revolution as it overthrew the Shah’s barbarous 
regime backed by U.S. imperialism; because of the re- 
membrance of Women’s Liberation’s refusal to wear the 
chador, challenging Khomeini’s attempt to turn the clock 
backward and reduce women to a feudalistic state; and 
because of the continuing rebellion of the Kurds, as 
well as the Arab oil workers in Khoozestan against 
Khomeini, along with the other minorities’ struggles 
for self-determination' — it is necessary to take a second 
look at the new form of the occult which is coming out 


U) See my Political-Philosophic Letter, "Iran: Unfoldment of, and 
Contradictions in. Revolution," March 25, 1979, published bv News 
& Letters. 

UAW fiddles 
while speed-up 
kills workers 

■ K by Charles Denby, Editor 

1 Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

I was talking to two workers recently from Chrys- 
ler and the GM Fleetwood plant. Both told me how bad 
things are in the plant for workers and that Doug Fra- 
ser’s appointment to the Chrysler Board of Directors 
i won’t mean a thing so far as they are concerned. 

There hasn’t been anyone to defend workers in the 
plant for years. The worker from Chrysler told me he 
j had been driving a hi-lo in 1976 when the production 
for two men loading frames into a box car was 45 frames 
an hour. Today they are running 52 frames an hour, and 
t a woman on that job alone must load them in 18 min- 
utes and sometimes less. He went on to say that before 
the lay-off, practically every job in the plant had as 
many women as men. The women could perform the 
: : jobs as well as the men, but they also had to go through 
much sexual harassment. 

If a foreman tries to go out with a woman and she 
tells him to go to hell, he finds some way to transfer 
her to Some other job or some other foreman. If she 
reports it to the steward, he will say there is nothing he 
can do, and sometimes makes the same pass at her. 

This worker told me of a talk he had with his father 
[ about the union in his day when grievances were settled 
by line stewards and very seldom had to go to the chief 
steward. Back then, wherever a wall separated a group 
of workers they had a steward. Today, where workers 
' are separated by floors, you only have one steward and 
he’s there to help the company more than the workers. 

His father told him that back then workers had 
some say as to how many jobs they would produce in a 
day’s work. He said that after all that is happening today 
to workers, working our hearts out, those damn con- 
gressmen in Washington say we are not working hard 
enough. I just wish there was some way to get some of 
them in the plant for just a week — I bet they wouldn’t 
come out alive. Nothing makes me madder than to hear 
them say something like that, and see Fraser sit there 
and let them get away with it. 

The worker from Fleetwood told me that he knows 
of three workers who have fallen dead in his plant from 
overwork and heart attacks, since they ratified the con- 
tract. When the worker asked the committeeman wasn’t 
there something he could do, he said no, everything is 
done from Solidarity House. The Fleetwood worker said 
a foreman also died because the company was pushing 
him to get more production out of the workers. The 
(Continued on Page 8) 


COMING NEXT ISSUE— 

Draft of Chapter One of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
work-in-progress, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 
eration and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

For more information, see page 4 
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of Khomeini’s Iran and calling all others, and not only tration was well aware of the opposition not only in 

U.S. imperialism, “mussed fi ai-Ard” (“the corrupt of Iran but in this country to granting any asylum to the 

the earth”). It is imperative to practice dialectics, ra- Shah, and for a while — a very short while— Carter was 

ther than to act on first reaction, as if tailending forced to resist the pressures of Nixon, Kissinger and 

Khomeini’s opposition to the U.S. is genuine opposition David Rockefeller’s Chase Manhattan, Bank to bring 

to American imperialism. the Shah to the U.S. But following the tune of that 

Of course the hatred of the Iranian people for new Pied Piper, Khomeini, against “infidels” and 

that butcher, the Shah, and their opposition to U.S. “satanie domination” is anything but struggling either 

imperialism, which had put him into power and kept against U.S. imperialism or showing solidarity with 

him there, is not only real and justifiable for Iranians, the Iranian Revolution. 

but was real and justifiable for the many Americans ALL ONE HAS to do to see the degeneration 

who both exposed the truth of the Shah’s tortures of of the so-called Revolutionary Council in Iran is to 

the Iranian people and expressed their solidarity with see the new “left-covering” given by the current acting 

Iranian revolutionaries. Of course the Carter Adminis- (Continued on Page 5) 
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East Europe revolts spread in wake of 
Czech trials, Polish mine disasters 



by Kevin A. Barry 

Since Oct. 23, when four leading Czechoslo- 
vak opposition activists were sentenced to jail 
terms of from three to five years, simply for be- 
ing members of the “Committee for the Defense 
of Unjustly Persecuted Persons” (VONS), a 
new stage has opened in the East European 
movement for genuine socialism and against Russian 
state-capitalism and its puppets. 

With the trials, 11 years after tank-led troops 
from Russia and the rest of the Warsaw Pact invaded to 
crush the Czechoslovak “Prague Spring”, the Husak 
regime hoped to silence its critics. Instead, both within 
Czechoslovakia and throughout East Europe protests 
broke out. 

- One of those sentenced was Petr Uhl, a self- 
described “revolutionary Marxist” who told the so-called 
“court” in ringing tones: “l have nothing to do with 
this court. I do not recognize it, the accusations made 
against me made no sense . . . all the sentences were 
decided in advance.” 


Before their prison sentencing, Czech dissidents attend 
Charter 77 meeting. Foreground, left, is Vaclav Havel, 
while background, right, is Anna Sabatova and her 
husband, Petr Uhl. 


Others sentenced included the playwright Vaclav 
Havel (four-and-a-half years); the former Charter 77 
spokesman Vaclav Benda (four years); and the former 
journalists Otta Bednarova and Jiri Dienstbier, each 
three years. Anna Sabatova, wife of Petr Uhl, attempted 
to take notes the first day of the “trial” and was arrested, 
beaten and held for two days in prison. 

While the semi-secret trial took place in Prague,' up 
to 200 mostly young people silently demonstrated at 
great risk outside, discreetly encouraged by passers-by. 
At one point 40 protesters went right up to the door of 
the trial. At night the police took their revenge, arrest- 
ing and beating seven young people, all under 18. After 
the verdict, leaflets were dropped into the streets from 
a highrise apartment which read: “We protest against the 
unjust sentence. We will carry on — VONS”. Die Tages- 
zeitung, Berlin, 10-30-79) 

A NEW STAGE: AN INTERNATIONAL 
MOVEMENT 

Even more remarkable was the organized support 
displayed under extremely repressive conditions in other 
East European countries. Polish youth demonstrated— 
29 were arrested — while expressing their outrage outside 
the Czechoslovak Cultural Center in Warsaw. In Russia, 
dissident leader Andrei Sakharov immediately wrote to 
Charter 77 expressing his solidarity with the Czechoslovak 
people “without regard to national borders.” 

In Hungary, over 200 people, mostly intellectuals, 
signed one of several protest petitions. One, sent by 
young radical philosophers Gyorgy Bence and Janos Kis, 
stated: “ ... as citizens of a country which participated 
in the occupation of Czechoslovakia, we feel especially 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Detroit, Mich. — A militant strike by 1,400 
male workers at Simpson Plywood Co. in Wash- 
ington state, in support of a woman who charged 
the. company with sexual harassment, represents 
a new development in the struggle of women’s 
liberationists and women workers in every in- 
dustry — now being joined by men workers — to demand 
an end to sexual harassment and to be treated like hu- 
man beings. 

A woman (whose name has not been given) filed 
a complaint when she was not hired after refusing 
the sexual advances of a company interviewer. The 
company then hired her, but fired her when she re- 
fused to drop the complaint. Male union members of 
International Woodworkers Local 3-38 walked out Oct. 
8, saying that the company had violated the contract 
and was trying to intimidate other women workers. 
The strike has spread to California, with over 3,000 
now on strike. 

The fact that women workers do not separate 
sexual harassment from sex discrimination was shown 
when 3,300 workers held a one-week walkout at a Lynn, 


Mass. GE plant, Oct. 29-Nov. 4, in support of women 
workers’ charges that the company consistently sub- 
rated jobs performed by women. And in Chicago, 100 
women steelworkers and supporters from USWA Local 
65 picketed U.S. Steel’s South Works on Nov. 14, to 
protest sexual harassment, sex discrimination and lack 
of sanitary locker and washroom facilities for women 
and men workers. 

These actions are quite a contrast to the solutions 
proposed at the many conferences on sexual harass- 
ment we have attended recently, which stress the ac- 
cepted procedures of union grievances and court suits, 
and condescendingly advise women on how to “docu- 
ment” their cases. 

At one such conference, held in Detroit, Oct. 27, 
Lyn Farley, author of Sexual Shakedown, even suggest- 
ed treating men in the same vulgar ways they have 
treated us, but doing so in front of a group for support. 
Instead of drawing, on the rich history of working 
women’s protest, she deliberately falsified it by stating 
that the movement against child labor was devised by 
working men to get women back in the home to care 
for the children once they were out of the factories! 




\J | worldwide 

During National Abortion Rights Action Week, Qct. 
21-29, thousands of women in U.S. cities demonstrated 
to protect and expand abortion rights won in 1973. In 
New York, 1,000 women attended a rally at UN Plaza, 
and in Chicago and Detroit, women marchers protested 
increasing attacks by members of right-wing organiza- 
tions which -have consistently opposed anti-war, labor, 
civil rights, and women’s movement activities. 

* * * 

In London, an estimated 100,000 marched on Oct. 28 
to oppose the Corrie Bill which would make abortion 
almost totally unavailable to women. The march was 
so large that the first marchers reached Trafalgar Square 
before most had left the start in Hyde Park. Leaders of 
the Trade Union Congress intended to lead the march, 
but several hundred feminists who thought the march 
should be led by women and not 'by male bureaucrats 
charged to the front with their banners, followed by 
rank-and-file trade unionists, and the chagrined officials 
had to march behind them. * 

>:] (Thanks to Dick Abemethy) 
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Men join women workers' fight to end sexual harassment 



WRITE ON! 


Shadd: The Life and Times of Mary Shadd Cary, by 
Jim Bearden and Linda Jean Butler (NC Press Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, 1977). 

Finally we can read a full-length biography of the 
great Abolitionist Mary Shadd Cary, nearly 90 years 
after her death. Where the three pages Gerda Lerner 
allows for Mary Shadd Cary’s life in Black Women in 
White America remind you of her role as the first 
Black woman newspaper editor, it is only Frederick 
Douglass speaking about her that is quoted. Here she 
is revealed as a theoretician active in every debate 
within the Abolitionist movement, fighting against 
preachers like Henry Bibb and Josiah Henson on the 
Refugee Home Society, which she called a “begging 
society”, and demanding that Black children be edu- 
cated in integrated schools. 

Although the authors write in an annoying simplistic 
style, there are so many quotes from Shadd herself, that 
you really do get a feel of her life and thought. From 
her association with John Brown and Frederick Douglass 
to her women’s suffrage activities, Mary Shadd Cary’s 
life gives you a look into all our struggles — then and 
now. 

* * * 

a women’s collective in India has asked us to in- 
troduce their journal, Manushi, to our readers. Manushi 
carries stories of women’s struggles in India and Paki- 
stan against the many practices such as dowry and cur- 
rent marriage laws and “ads” f of brides -which treat 
women as male property. Past issues have also had 
articles against the caste system, genital mutilation of 
women and on peasant women’s history. Manushi is avail- 
able in Hindi and in English from the Manushi Collec- 
tive, A-5 Nizanuddi East, New Delhi 110013 India. 


The salvation of the conference was a Black woman 
worker from a Ford factory, who told how she had 
fought sexual harassment with the support of the older 
male workers in her department. Unlike the confer- 
ence organizers, she raised it as a question of human 
relations, which occur outside as well as inside the 
workplace. She told how she listened every day to male 
co-workers laughing and bragging about women they 
had gone out with. When one of them asked her why 
she always refused to date him, she said, “Because I 
have no reason to believe that you’ll treat me any dif- 
ferent than the women I’ve heard you talking about.” 

The kind of solidarity she raised — especially as seen 
in recent strikes — has a potential no conference has 
yet touched on for really ending exploitative relation- 
ships and beginning to establish new ones. 

— Suzanne Casey, Women’s Liberation-N&L 


On Oct. 20 in New York’s Times Square, 5,000 
women held a March Against Pornography to protest 
the mentality' which accepts using women as objects of 
torture, violence and sexual abuse in the name of 
“erotica.” The marchers jeered at many sexploitation 
businesses and billboards by “high fashion” designers 
using violence against women to sell their products. 

* * * 

Felhjnists in Mexico have begun to work out new 
perspectives that focus on the problems of poor and 
working class women. In November they presented a 
bill to legalize abortion to the Mexican Congress, and 
they have also set up a clinic for women who have 
been raped. Marta Lamas, a founder of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement in Mexico City, summed up their 
new outlook: “Our view is that the enemy is not men, 
but the system.” 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Author quantifies £ Europe women 



Alena Heitlinger, an East European socialist femi- 
nist and sociology professor in the West, raised a number 
of questions central to women’s liberation in her essay, 
“The Historical Development of European Socialist 
Feniinism” (Catalyst, Vol. 10-11, Summer 1977). This 
article especially seemed to promise a significant con- 
tribution to women’s liberation (it was to be a chapter 
in a forthcoming book) because the author opposed the 
idea that women were liberated in the “socialist” coun- 
tries she concentrated on: Russia and Czechoslovakia. 

I’m sorry, then, to report my disappointment with 
Ms. Heitlinger’s recently published book, Women and 
State-Socialism: Sex Inequality in the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia (Montreal: McGill-Queens University 
Press/Macmillan Press, 1979), especially so with her 
original essay which is now Ch. 5, “The Historical De- 
velopment of Socialist Women’s Movements.” 

As I read that chapter, I was particularly amazed 
to find that now Ms. Heitlinger has made a special point 
of criticizing Anne Bobroff, whose study of “The Bolshe- 
viks and Working Women, 1905-1920”*, showed that it 
was the militant, spontaneous, independent activity of 
Russian working women — beginning in the period of 
1910 when they were going out on strike constantly 
over every issue, from wages and winning paid maternity 


^Soviet Studies, Vol. 26, No. 4, Oct. 1974, pp. 540-567. 
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leave, to sexual abuse from foremen, to convincing male- 
chauvinistic co-workers to join their strikes— which 
compelled the Bolsheviks to start paying serious atten- 
tion to them as a new forcp of the Revolution. 

To argue, as Ms. Heitlinger does, that the Bolsheviks 
were always officially, at least “tactically”, concerned 
with the women’s movement over and above their fights 
against the bourgeois feminists, is to reduce the impact 
of the women workers to only a quantitative one. As a 
matter of fact, the only point in Bobroff’s thesis Heit- 
linger agrees with is that the increasing number of 
women becoming workers was one “condition” among 
several necessary for the Party to begin facing women’s 
issues. 

The bulk of Ms. Heitlinger’s book is spent on what 
she considers the issues of concern to women today in 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, where she has done a lot of 
factual research for her chapters on “Housework,” “Em- 
ployment, Earnings and Positions of Authority,” “Pro- 
Natalist Papulation Policies,” and so forth. 1 . 

As I read through, the book, I got the sense that 
Ms. Heitlinger sees women, especially working women, 
as being backward. In discussing why women’s pay is 
unequal to* men’s today, she says the first reason is that 
“women themselves have been inclined to accept lower 
wages,” considering themselves primarily homemakers; 
and secondly, women’s labor productivity has always 
been lower than men’s. I began to wonder what kind of 
“equality” are we talking about. 

The book ends inconclusively: women’s liberation 
“is related to the class struggle, but it is at the same 
time independent of it.” There is confusion in great 
part because the author never seriously looks at even 
one single person as theoretician. In fact, while she 
refers often to Marxist theories, Marxist organizations, 
and Marxist states, she doesn’t discuss Marx’s ideas at 
all. And the select bibliography is so select that not one 
work by Marx is listed! 

If history and revolutions are going to be reduced 
this way, and if we as women revolutionaries are also 
going to be so diminished that we are not supposed to 
pay attention to the imperative need for a theory of 
liberation, but instead solely concern ourselves with 
“everyday” kinds of problems within an exploitative, 
sexist world, then I would have to conclude that women’s 
liberation hasn’t advanced at all in the magnificent 
decade of the ’70s, when it became an Idea- whose 
time has come. 

That may be the essence of Alena Heitlinger’s 
assessment, but since I disagree with her view totally, 
I am sorry to say that her book makes no contribution 
to women’s liberation as we enter the *80s. 

— Mary Holmes 
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Black workers fight KKK 


In auto factories throughout the country, and 
especially in the Detroit area, the threat of a resurgent 
Ku Klux Klan and other racist groups has become a 
focus of discussion — and of action. The victory by Ford 
Rouge workers, Black and white, in driving out of the' 
plant a foreman and a general foreman who paraded 
through the Dearborn Assembly Plant’s trim department 
Sept. 27 wearing KKK hoods has now been followed up 
i by demands for their firings from workers at the Ford 
plants in Wixom and Wayne, Mich., to which they were 
quietly transferred. 

Where in the Wallace presidential campaign of 
1968, that racist’s literature and campaign buttons were 
openly displayed in many auto shops (and his bumper 
stickers were seen in the Solidarity House parking lot), 
today’s racists have been forced to be a great deal more 
cautious in the plants. 

There is no doubt that the workers’ actions have 
been spurred by the brutal murders of five anii-Klan 
demonstrators and the wounding of nine others Nov. 3 
in Greensboro, N.C. by Klansmen and Nazis, and by 
subsequent Klan parades in cities from Texas to New 
Jersey. In the aftermath of the Greensboro killings, 
thousands of Black North Carolinians marched and 
rallied, despite the fact that they were no supporters 
of the Maoist group the Klan had attacked. 

Black youth demonstrating against the Klan in- 
sisted that it was linked to the police and FBI, citing 
Greensboro Police Chief William Swing’s statement 
i after the murders that the Klan “had every right to be 
there”, and the fact that suddenly no police were any- 


where around when the shooting began, though they 
had been in the area for hours before. Such “lapses” 
are all-too-well known from the history of the civil 
rights movement. And one does not have to go back 
to Gary Thomas Rowe’s treacherous FBI career to see 
the “police with Klan minds” in the wave of shootings 
of Black youth this year. 

It was precisely against such police/KIan repression 
that 2,000 Blacks marched 74 miles from Chester, S.C. 
to the State Capitol last month, appealing during the 
march for anti-nuke protestors who have campaigned 
against the Barnwell, S.C. nuclear waste facility to 
join them. 

Over and over again in the history of this country, 
it has been clear that the soul of capitalism in time of 
crisis is racist. Surely the events of this fall testify to 
that continuing barbaric truth, and the layoffs in the 
plants have fallen most heavily on Black America. What 
the new demonstrations, in and out of the plants, have 
also underlined is the continuity of the historic role of 
the Black masses, who, when white labor has been in- 
spired to join them, have been responsible for every 
forward movement in American history. Whether they 
were slaves escaping to freedom, or unorganized workers 
trying to break down the skilled labor monopoly, or in 
recognizing that the expansion of American capitalism 
in Latin America .would mean even more racism at 
home, the other, revolutionary, truth about this country 
remains Black masses as vanguard of the American 
revolution. 


American Bridge steelworkers reject sellout 
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Ambridge, Pa. — Nine hundred steelworkers 
employed in the American Bridge Company 
plant voted Nov. 16 on a proposal from the 
United States Sfeel Corp., the owner of the plant. 

The proposal is part of a major drive by U.S. Steel 
to cut labor costs. It demands that workers remove 
themselves from the basic steel contract — to be nego- 
tiated next year — and accept a three-year wage freeze, 
or the corporation will close the plant. 

The ultimatum— supported by Lloyd McBride, the 
president of the United Steelworkers — was rejected by 
more than a 2-to-l margin. Now the workers await the 
final decision on the closing that is expected when the 
.board of directors meet. 

This attack by a major corporation on the workers 
of the largest steel fabricating plant in the world is 
part of a developing pattern in which the capitalist is 
attempting to force' the worker to produce more for 
less pay — and if we do not submit, they threaten to 
shut down the industry. The tactic is not hew, but the 
message being given to labor, is especially urgent. As 


is the case at Chrysler, the unions are backing the 
companies under the rationale that these drastic meas- 
ures are warranted to save jobs. However, it is clear 
that when concessions are made it is the workers’ 
standard of living that is sacrificed for company profits. 

The company where I worked for three years shut 
down in October. The announcement was stunning be- 
cause nothing was said until workers began arriving 
early Monday morning for work. We were simply told 
there wouldn’t be any more work and the company 
was out of business. 

At first we thought it was a lock-out because we 
were in the middle of negotiating a new wage agree- 
ment. But the truth soon became evident. The owner 
was withdrawing his capital because too many workers 
were suing for compensation for injuries and the com- 
pany’s insurance rate was going up. 

The only real alternative outside of the current 
corrupt and barbaric practices is for direct control of 
the means of production by the workers themselves. 

s — Steelworker 



GM South Gate 


Fleetwood 


South Gate, Cal. — - The plant closed for one week 
following the Thanksgiving holiday and it doesn’t look 
like it will open at all during the coming new year. The 
chairman of the Shop Committee says that the J — car 
contract coming for 1982 will bring back two shifts of 
production, but rumor'has it that all three GM plants in 
California (South Gate, Van Nuys, and Fremont) will 
be closed indefinitely. * " 

Even if South Gate opens up by late 1981, the un- 
employment and SUB benefits of all those second shift 
workers laid off this past July will have long since run 
out. For many, SUB has already run out. 

The UAW’s hand in all of this, cannot be denied. 
While internationally, “strike-breaker” Fraser will sit 
on Chrysler’s Board of Directors, many Local 216 offi- 
cers have already been “rewarded” for their role in 
ramroding the contract ratification. 

One former zone committeeman, not even holding 
a position in the union at the time, was given a special 
spot by the International reps to sell the contract to the 
rank-and-file. Less than a month later he is sitting in 
the position of chairman of the Shop Committee at the 
new Oklahoma plant. 

And there is little doubt that this highly automated 
midwest plant can and will be used to productively ab- 
sorb the GM plaits on the West Coast, adding another 
10,000 auto workers to the ranks of the unemployed army. 

— South Gate worker 


Detroit, Mich. — Grievances and paper penalties 
are being given to workers here at a drop of a hat. 
There is no respect for employees or their seniority. 
The problem of union representation has gotten out of 
hand — to the point where management disregards the 
union reps. 

The Shop Committee’s responsibilities toward the 
workers have become a laughing matter for management. 
Management went so far fts to say “We don’t have to 
settle anything with you. The- International will handle 
it.” The Exec Board, Shop Committee, committee mem- 
bers, and zone committeemen went to Solidarity House 
for assistance. But the meeting turned out to be a dis- 
cussion on last year’s debate concerning “what is a fair 
day’s work?” 

Another meeting took place between Fleetwood’s 
Local 15 and Bluestone, who said, “I’ve seen too much 
) of you in the last couple of years. If you can’t get with 
management and settle these grievances — my rep will.” 
The International won’t give us a strike letter because 
they feel we don’t have enough reasons. 

With about 3,700 people left after the lay-offs, our 
union representation isn’t worth a bad cold. Now we 
have five committee members and one zone committee- 
man for both shifts. We certainly didn’t dream of paying 
$18 or more a month dues for this! 

— Fleetwood worker 
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Fraser can't 
.... serve workers, 
management 

by John Allison 

Chrysler Corporation and the UAW have become 
bedfellows in a scheme to save Chrysler from the capi- 
talist system’s chopping block. UAW President Douglas 
Fraser will be placed on Chrysler’s Board of Directors, 
and as every worker knows, the record of what comes 
out of management’s board of directors for the workers 
is a great big zero. 

Every day we hear and see congressmen demanding 
more and more sacrifices from Chrysler workers. These 
congressmen rant ahd rave about Iran holding U.S. 
citizens hostage and trying to blackmail the American 
government. But they are doing exactly the same thing 
to American workers and their families, by holding 
bankrupt Chrysler Corporation hostage to try to black- 
mail Chrysler workers to give up even more than Fraser 
negotiated away in the UAW-Chrysler contract. 

Instead of showing how Chrysler, the eighth largest 
corporation in the U.S., is an example of the capitalist 
system’s failure that demands the uprooting of, the 
system, Fraser demands to be put An the Board of 
Chrysler to save the corporation. 

We know what will change. Take GM Corporation. 
Because of Black pressure and the Civil Rights move- 
ment, they put the Black preacher. Rev. Sullivan, on 
their 'board. He was supposed to change GM policies on 
holdings in South Africa. This Black minister didn’t 
transform GM, GM transformed him. Be it unions, 
churches, government, you name it, corporate manage- 
ment always makes the above-mentioned groups support 
the cause of the capitalist class on the pretext that the 
insane management people can be changed. It never 
happens. 

UAW local unions already have common stock in 
Chrysler, which is the lowest stock you can buy. Congress 
wants Chrysler to offer workers more common stock, so 
that if Chrysler does go broke, Chrysleris industrial and 
preferred stock will gobble up all the company assets, 
leaving the workers with nothing. 

This is the way Congress wants to protect the 
Chrysler workers. 

Fraser says he wants to protect the Chrysler workers 
by being on the Chrysler Board of Directors. But workers 
know you can’t be two-faced, that you can’t serve man- 
agement in the morning and the workers in the after- 
noon. Workers tell it like it is: that a servant of man- 
agement is an enemy of the workers. And that’s the truth. 

Pizza workers win victory 

Long Island City, N.Y. — On Oct. 26, the 170 Greek 
and Latino workers of Ellio’s Pizza House factory won a 
great victory after months of hard work. Their shop 
steward and co-worker returned to work with full back- 
pay after having been fired on July 27 on totally false 
charges. 

In reality she had been fired by both the company 
and the union, Bakery and Confectionary Workers’ Local 
3, for being the only steward to constantly fight for the 
workers on all issues from speed-up to safety, and to 
not sell out to the company. 

On the day she was fired, she had am emergency 
in her home and was desperate to phone her children. 
For 40 minutes, she begged the foreman to send a 
relief to her machine, but they deliberately refused her. 
Finally she told a foreman, “You work my machine,” 
and she went to make the calL For this she was fired. 

She was taken back solely because of the untiring 
effort of her fellow workers. Men and women, Greek 
and Latino, got together, even where many did not 
speak the same language. They wrote up a petition and 
organized a campagn of letters and hundreds of phone 
calls to the union. When this forced the union to bring 
the case to arbitration, the workers collected money to 
get a lawyer,, as they did not trust the union lawyer. 

All of this organization was carried out despite 
harassment by the company and spying by inn-manage- 
ment workers. No leaders were ever identified. All letters 
and statements were signed “The Workers.” 

Faced with this unity and perseverance, the com- 
pany dropped the charges an<T the steward returned to 
work amid dancing and singing of her fellow workers. 

—Worker, Ellio’s Pizza House 







LEADERS, RANKS: IN U.S. LABOR 

The retirement of George Meany is 
the end of some kind of an era — a 
miserable one for labor. Under Meany, 
the organized labor movement fell to less 
than 25 percent of the U.S. workers. 
Non-union preserves grew, and not only 
in the South. Now his successor is his 
own handpicked “follow-in-my-footsteps” 
Kirkland. Will he continue the path to 
producing more and more with fewer 
and fewer workers on the production 
line? Twenty-four years of Meany have 
nearly killed organized labor. Far less 
than 24 years of Kirkland would be 
the end. 

Auto production worker 
^ Detroit 

* * * 

At the “ ‘No Nukes’ is not Enough” 
conference in the Bay Area, the ideas on 
workers’ self-activity were unfortunately 
pretty limited. They cited the two work- 
ers in Virginia who sabotaged a reactor 
core there. One woman made a critique 
of sabotage, however, pointing out that 
“you can’t blow up a social relation- 
ship." 

Anti-nuke ^activist 
Berkeley, Calif. 

• 

. . AND IN NICARAGUA 

Nicaragua’s revolution against Somo- 
cismo stirred up fresh activity., in the 
Latin American revolutions everywhere, 
especially now in El Salyador and Bo- 
livia. Optimism of future struggle surely 
attracted the 300 people from across the 
U.S. and from several Latin American 
countries to the Second National Confer- 
ence on Nicaragua in Detroit on Nov. 
17. However, I • found the unfinished 
state of theory of revolution as evident 
as that of the unfinished revolutions, as 
Moises Hassan, a member of the Nica- 
raguan government of reconstruction, 
answered questions. 

He chided the “ultra-left” (whoever 
they are) for “turning the heads of un- 
derdeveloped sectors of the population” 
by making “impossible demands of the 
new government.” The ultraleftists al- 
ready seem to be the culprits for the 
“drop in production” should peasants 
conduct a “disorderly takeover” of 
houses and land. 

A Salvadorian woman criticized the 
FSLN from the floor for recognizing the 
new junta in her country, calling that 
“creature” a “national bourgeoisie.” 
Hassan replied that the current Salva- 
dorian junta represents the “possibility 
of change.” Is that the goal of the masses 
of Salvadorians still being slaughtered 
hy army bullets? And how far will 
“ultraleft” stretch in explaining Nica- 
raguan mass discontent? 

Jim Mills 
Detroit 
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BLACK REVOLT AND THE LEFT 

I have been very upset since the mur- 
ders in Greensboro, N.C. When the KKK 
is so blatant and dastardly it is a sure 
sign of how far racism has gone. It truly 
comes down from the highest levels of 
this society, and the damn press helps 
the KKK to “respectability.” They do 
everything to blame it all on the Com- 
munists. At the same time, I ' get so 
angry at the so-called radicals who 
thought they could go South and take 
on the KKK without the Black masses. 
I keep thinking of what Charles Denby 
wrote in Indignant Heart against Stoke- 
ley Carmichael’s call for Black armed 
insurrection in Alabama, 1965. That kind 
of adventuring is not what we need now. 

Working woman 
New York 


When Charles Denby spoke at San 
Francisco State University, some Trot- 
skyists demanded to know why he spoke 
so highly of the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott and the civil rights movement as a 
whole, since it was lead by “liberal pa- 
cifists” and didn’t achieve anything. 
Denby replied that if they thought that 
nothing was changed, they should go 
down to Alabama, get on a bus and tell 
the first Black person they saw riding 
up front to move to the back. “You 
would get your throat cut,” he said. 
That really shut them up better than I 
have ever seen them shut up before. 

Marxist-Humanist 
San Francisco 


ITALIAN TURMOIL 

The turmoil in Italy is ceaseless, and 
by now the entire extra-parliamentary 
Left is on the defensive. The Commu- 
nist Party is losing ground, since the 
workers continue to strike, and thus the 
powers-that-be realize that the CP has 
lost its control on the working class. At 
the same time, the government seems 
almost incapable of governing. One 
wonders what will happen next. Perhaps 
some sort of fascist takeover? If so, it 
will be a new type. I certainly do not 
want to make any predictions. 

Correspondent 

Italy 

Editor’s Note: For those who read 
Italian, a new work just published does 
illuminate the sources of the present 
turmoU. Entitled Le Multinazionali e La 
Crisi, Margaret Ellingham’s study anal- 
yses economic and political relations in 
this era of the “multi-nationals." It can 
be ordered from Coordinamento della 
Calusca Editrice, Corso di Porta Ticinese, 
48, 20123 Milano, Italy. 


ON TROTSKY: A CRITIQUE' 

The critique of Trotsky by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya in the Nov. N&L was devastat- 
ing. While there still remains Trotsky 
the “Man of October” and his role in 
making the two Russian revolutions, 
there seems to be little left for us today 
in Trotsky’s legacy as a revolutionary 
theoretician. Perhaps what struck me 
most strongly was that in the 12 years 
from the first Russian Revolution in 
1905 — where he really did catch some- 
thing by posing the possibility that 
Czarist Russia could reach for socialism 
“in an unbroken chain” — to the .great 
Revolution of 1917, Trotsky never did 
try to reorganize ids own thinking and 


NEXT ISSUE: ROSA LUXEMBURG AND 1905 REVOLUTION 

Our next issue will be a very special one, as we are proud to 
announce, on this 75th anniversalry of the 1905 Russian Revolution, that 
we will print in its entirety the draft of Chapter One of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s work-in-progress, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. The new chapter is entitled 
“Before and After the 1905 Revolution: Two Turning Points in Rosa 
Luxemburg’s Life — 1898-99 and 1905-07”. Because we consider the pub- 
lication of this chapter in our first issue of the 1980s not as past history, 
but as theoretic preparation for revolution and counter-revolution pres- 
ent and future, we invite all our readers to send in names and addresses 
of friends who should receive the chapter as a special mailing. Below 
we print excerpts from some of the letters we continue to receive on 
the draft chapter printed in the Jan-Feb. 1979 issue, “Relationship of 
Philosophy and Revolution to Women’s Liberation: Marx’s and Engels’ 
Studies Contrasted”. 


I had thought for a long time after 
first reading the chapter on Marx ailid 
Engels on women’s liberation that the 
title: “Relationship of Philosophy and 
Revolution to Women’s Liberation” 
meant the relationship to the women’s 
liberation movement, whether the or- 
iginal 19th century movement or our 
movement today. But after studying the 
chapter more, and thinking about women 
in the Iranian and Portuguese revolu- 
tions, I see that it might be re-stated 
“the relation of philosophy and revolu- 
tion to the liberation of women.” When 
you see it in that light, all narrow coin- 
ceptions and limitations are thrown 
aside, and the focus is on the creation 
of a new world where women — and 
men — will be free to develop all their 
talents. , ! 

Suzanne Casey 
Detroit 


I have been particularly interested in 
Dunayevskaya’s work -on “Origin of the 
Family,” contrasting Marx and Engels. 
In a-non-specific way I have always felt 
Engels’ work too much a “populariza- 
tion” than anything “deep.” But like the 
majority of people, I never questioned 
that it represented Marx’s view, even if 
superficially presented. That Dunayevs- 
kaya has drawn our attention to Marx’s 
own notes — not only on the matter of 
primitive communism but on the social 
and sexual divisions, and the family as 
but one factor in the developmental class 
process — is important not only as a mat- 
ter of historical interest but for its impli- 
cations for today’s women fighting for 
freedom, but not therefore limiting their 


work out the philosophic basis of what 
he had caught. Indeed, it appears now 
that those 12 years standing somewhere 
between the Mensheviks and the Bolshe- 
viks were the practice of organization 
without philosophy. Looking at the re- 
ports on Iran and on the Black leader- 
ship in the same issue, can we really 
say that we have surmounted this prob- 
lem today? 

Not-so-old politico 
New York 

* « * 

Many thanks for the literature. In 
particular Philosophy and Revolution by 
Ms. Dunayevskaya impresses me, though 
I have not as yet read it alL The unity 
of theory and practice is to me a great 
“discovery” in these days of vanguards 
divorced from the oppressed peoples — 
the one needing to learn, the other know- 
ing only how to give orders and to be 
blindly obeyed. Never before have I 
seen such a convincing critique of Trot- 
sky and the reasons for “TrotAyist” 
failures. 

New reader 
Brilate 


horizons to some instead of all the levels 
of the total society of oppression. 

Bob Potter 
Britain 

* * * 

I don’t know what influence Draper’s 
work has had on thd Women’s Liberation 
Movement. Dunayevskaya’s article seems 
to imply that it has had a pernicious 
influence, but I cannot help feeling that 
she is probably doing for Draper what 
Marx did for Proudhon. But for Marx’s 
Poverty of Philosophy who could have 
known that Proudhon wrote a book called 
Philosophy of Poverty? There is beauti- 
ful material in the chapter, but one must 
first weed out Draper. I would prefer to 
see him confined to a footnote. 

Correspondent 
West Africa 


It was a great pleasure to hear that 
Dunayevskaya will be writing on Rosa 
Luxemburg. Having learned so much 
from her essay contrasting Marx’s Ethno- 
logical Notebooks to Engels’ Origin of 
the Family, I am anxious to see how 
Luxemburg and all her contemporaries 
— Lenin and Trotsky included — meas- 
ure up to Marx’s philosophy of revolu- 
tion. If Engels had so much trouble 
af ter Marx died, what did those a genera- 
tion later face? One hundred years after 
Marx’s death, we who call ourselves 
socialist-feminists have a difficult road 
ahead to work out a new direction. Hope- 
fully, this new work will be able to help 
us. - 

Socialist-feminist 

California 

N.Y. POLICE REALITIES 

^ The anti-nuclear action to “close down 
Wall Street,” Oct. 29, was reported in the 
daily press as characterized by a nice 
rapport between the activists and the 
police. But a woman who was there and 
arrested and held for four days told me 
a completely different story. She and 
others were subjected to threats and 
“psychological” tactics to get them to 
follow the absurd police procedure in 
order to be released. When they refused, 
the women were threatened with strip 
searches and warning; of weeks of de- 
tention at Hikers Island before their 
cases would be heard in court. One 
woman, held in an overcrowded pen, 
was refused medicine until she had a 
seizure. 

Furious 
New York 
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Grave contradictions in the Iranian revolution 


foreign secretary, Bani-Sadr, who is trying to institute 
an Iranian version, of Pol Potism. Listen to the inter- 
view Bani-Sadr granted to Eric Rouleau in Le Monde 
(11/10/79): “Teheran is a monstrous parasitic city, 
which absorbs by itself one-half of the national con- 
sumption, ... we will empty it of some of its people 
by creating in the countryside industrial and agricul- 
tural production units.” 

Unfortunately, even the more recognizable Left — 
Trotskyism — far from practicing any revolutionary dia- 
lectics, is busy tailending Kfiomteini’s Iran. 2 The Inter- 
continental Press (IP) of 11-19-79 and 11-26-79 keeps 
talking of a “New Upsurge in the Iranian Revolution.” 
It even sees anti-U.S. imperialism in Khomeini’s phrase 
“satanic domination” in the arrogant' message Khomeini 
sent to the equally arrogant Pope, telling the latter 
that the way the “Christian world (can) redeem itself’ 
is by following Islamic Iran’s fight against “infidels.” 
It is impossible not to ask whether there isn’t a coin- 
cidence between this and the one democratic gesture 
by Khomeini which allowed some of the banned pa- 
pers to reappear, including Kadar (Worker), the paper 
of the Iranian Socialist Workers Party (HKS). In any 
case, the very first issue, 11-17-79, of Kadar to reappear 
cited Khomeini’s statement to the Pope as proof of 
“how anti-imperialist” Khomeini was. 3 Furthermore, 
continued IP, the holding of American hostages by the 
Iranian students (who, not so incidentally, call them- 
selves “Followers of the Imam”) “re-emphasizes the 
people’s historic demand for political and economic 
independence from world imperialism.” 

In what proletarian revolution, exactly, was the 
taking of hostages — and not the rulers, but some fairly 
low Embassy personnel — held to be a revolutionary 
tactic? Since when has war and revolution been made 
syrionomous? Isn’t it about time that Marxist-revolu- 
tionaries labeled Khomeini’s endless repetition of “we 
are men of war” “looking forward to martyrdom” for 
what it is, by citing Marx who wrote that Napoleon, 
the ultimate counter-revolutionary, “substituted perma- 
nent war for permanent revolution”? 

IN IRAN TODAY we have a demagogue, openly 
lying that “U.S. imperialism and its corrupt Colony, 
Israel” were involved in the occupation of the Grand 
Mosque in Mecca, where no infidel — and all except 
Muslims are infidels — is even permitted to enter. He 
kept repeating this brazen lie even after his fellow 
Muslims, the Saudi Arabian authorities, not only de- 
nied any U.S. and/or Israeli involvement, but showed 
that the sacrilegious act was perpetrated by a fanatical 
ffect of the Muslims whose leader claimed, himself, to 
be the Messiah. Even then Khomeini proceeded to 
stress the Big Lie’s impact by expressing “great joy” at 
the fact that the U.S. Embassy in Pakistan had been 
put to the torch and two Americans killed. 

But the Trotskyists continue with their fairly tale 
Leftism, since they do support the Kurds’ struggle for 


2) And if a Trotskyist should dare to say that following Khomeini 
s like "following" Father Gapon In /1 90S, they should at least have 
[earned from Trotsky that, far from any Bolshevik or Menshevik or 
Social Revolutionary or ftven, Liberal following Father Gapon, the 
rruth was that Fr. Gapon himself turned against the Tzar and for 
he movement after the army fjred on their demonstration. 

13) Remembrance, historic remembrance, has a way of repeating 
Itself as if it were an ongoing element in every crisis. Nothing seems 
[nore relevant now than Trotsky's analysis of the Big Lie Stalin 
perpetrated by staging the infamous Moscow Frame-up Trials, 1936- 
>8, against the "General Staff of the Revolution," including Tukha- 

i hevsky, whom Stalin accused of nothing short of dealing with 
lazi Germany. The needed revolutionary attitude when such a lie 
i perpetrated, Trotsky told me, is that it is not enough just not to 
elieve the Big Lie. The fact is, he continued, that the reason the 
ig Lie is so much more monstrous than the ordinary lie' is because 
ts premeditation hides the sinister motivation that would have put 
Everyone on the alert, had they known the truth* What Stalin was 
accusing Tukhachevsky of, he explained, might very well be what 
stalin himself was doing or planning to do. The trial balloon to- 
reros that end, which directs hatred towards the accused, calls for 
i great deal more than just a defense of the wrongly accused. We 
bust be prepared to fight some new "peppery dish" that Stalin is 
readying — perhaps a deal with Hitler. That was precisely what 
happened the following year, the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939. 
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self-determination. However, what they play up is that 
some Kurds supposedly supported Khomeini, and what 
they cover up is that none less than, the two most im- 
portant Ayatollahs after Khomeini — Montazeri and 
Behesti — called the Kurd leaders “agents of Savak, 
Zionists and corrupt sources.” Since it was just at the 
period when Khomeini was trying to claim that the 
whole of Iran was for him, he took to the air and said 
that this statement by the Ayatollahs was a “personal 
view.” But these “persons” are not just any persons. 
They hold the positions of President and Vice President 
of the Assembly of the Experts that has just completed 
the Draft Constitution to be shoved down the throats 
of the Iranian people on Dec. 2 and 3. Indeed, many 
believe they undoubtedly were the two who instigated 
the occupation of the Embassy by the students/ 

II. KHOMEINI’S BLASPHEMIES 

What the media has not shown is that during the 
demonstrations in front of the U.S. Embassy, there' 
was also a storming of the Ministry of Labor*, in which 
tiie mass of unemployed — and there are no less than 
two million unemployed in. Iran now — were demanding 
jobs. Nor are they reporting the continuing struggles of 
the Kurds, much less the fact that some Marxists have 
gone underground to continue a truly revolutionary 
struggle against Khomeini’s usurpation of the fruits 
of their revolutionary overthrow of the Shah. 

Another of the many events unreported in the 
mass media at the time it happened (and still kept 



from the regional TV) are the bloody riots Khomeini 
instigated against the present rulers of the island of 
Bahrain in August, demanding the establishment of a 
“pure” Islamic government, the abolition of ail “West- 
ern ways,” especially TV, and the re-establishment of 
the separation of men and women in all public places. 
The riots were put down by the current rulers, but so 
worried are they about Khomeini’s influence, his ability 
to foment rebellions against other Muslims who do not 
wish to unite “as one” against “the West” — and the 
East — and whom Khomeini then accuses of “crimes 
against God,” that they have hushed up the August 
riots. 

This is only part of Khomeini’s own type of im- 
perialism. Besides the claim to Bahrain, he has re- 
tained-r-despite a challenge by Iraq — the Shah’s 1971 
occupation of the three islands of Abu Musa and Great- 
er and Lesser Tunb. Those islands are situated near 
the Straits pf Hormuz, through which passes nearly 
half of the West’s oil imports. 

FURTHERMORE, Khomeini has lashed out against 
any Iranian who dares to say that he is for Iran first 
and for Islam second. He calls that “blasphemy.” At 
the same time, when the PLO suggested that the Per- 
sian Gulf be renamed as either the Islamic or the 
Arabian Gulf, Khomeini rejected the suggestion at 
once. His insistence that Islam — his interpretation of 
Islam — must always come first, does not in any way 
mitigate his disdain for Arabs. Not only was he ada- 
mant that the Persian Gulf retain its name, but his 
opposition to the Arab oil workers and any claim for 
self-determination, is total. Arafat was quickly brought 
down to size when he tried to intercede for the Amer- 
ican hostages. That doesn’t mean that either Arafat or 
all the Arab state rulers meeting in Tunisia had any- 
thing. to say for Khomeini — with the exception of 
Libya, and even their pro-Khomeini stance did not take 
priorities over selling Chi to the West. 

And in Iran, itself, the so-called Revolutionary 
Council is itself faction-ridden with pro-Libyan, pro- 
Syrian, pan j Islamic factions; and though they each bow 
to Khomeini now, it doesn’t mean that would hold 
if other Muslim countries act out their dissent. At the 
same time, Hussein of Iraq has no intention whatever 
of bowing to Khomeini. Indeed, he has already once 
threatened an invasion and, is at the moment, arming 
some Kurds to start a revolt within Iran. 

HI. THE MAILED FIST OF U.S. IMPERIALISM 

And what, exactly, is being prepared for the Iranian 
people once tins month of mourning, the Muharram, is 
over? Well, they are to engage in a referendum to 
approve the Draft Constitution which the Ayatollahs 
Montazeri and Behesti have drawn up. Anyone who 
has any illusions that this Constitution bears any re- 
semblance whatsoever' to the one that was inspired by 
the First Russian Revolution of 1905-1907, when the 


first Shah was overthrown, or even as the Mullahs 
amended that Constitution when they brought the Shah 
back, should take a look at the new institution of the 
Office of Religious Guardian which has the right to 
veto over everything and anything pawed by the state 
rulers and is alse the sureui e commander over the 
armed forces. 

The point is that the Constitution does nothing but 
try to legitimize Khomeini’s usurpation of the victory 
of the workers who achieved the actual overthrow of 
the Shah. It cannot solve the crisis in Iran, anymore 
than staged demonstrations before the U.S. Embassy 
and the sacrificial use of hostages can stay the hand 
of U.S. imperialism. 

THE GREATEST danger now lies in the momentum 
gained by Khomeini’s demagoguery, which might trigger 
Apocalypse Now! That is the brink at which the world 
now stands. Khomeini and Carter may not flinch as they 
prepare for such a confrontation. But the world must do 
everything to stay the hands of both rulers. 

In the imperative struggle against the savage racism 
in this country against Iranian students, we must never 
forget that the underlying racism that has always been 
shown against the Blacks has actually been directed also 
against revolutionaries and minorities, though in depth 
it has been differently expressed racially. What I am 
saying is that not only must we remember the horror 
of U.S. concentration camps against Japanese-Americans 
during World War II, at the very time when no such 
atrocities were committed against Nazis in this country. 
The case against each white fascist was treated as an 
individual case. We must remember that the fact that 
American revolutionaries have long fought this, have 
long fought U.S. capitalism-imperialism and its wars, 
does not mean that we accept, as a revolutionary ges- 
ture, the opposition to American capitalism by another 
capitalist or religious fanatic, any more than we ac- 
cepted Nazism or Japanese military opposition to Amer- 
ican capitalism as anything bat an inter-imperialist fight. 

Of coarse the mailed fist of Quia- must be stopped, 
and his is also the hand that can release a nuclear holo- 
caust, which would put an end to civilization as we have 
known it. Revolutionary opposition against American 
imperialism can be carried through only if we raise a 
banner of what we are for. And what we are for is not 
turning the clock back to some form of occultism. 

Anyone who tries to gild a neo-fascist occultism, 
forgetting that the “masses” that Hitler mobilized were 
mobilized for counter-revolutionary purposes; anyone 
who tries to say that Khomeini’s constant references to 
the “disinherited masses" is akin to Mao’s “Cultural 
Revolution,” should be made to remember that — though 
Mao was once a revolutionary, and though Mao did labor 
under the illusion that making Russia “Enemy No. One” 
(like Khomeini’s making the U.S. “Satan”) was the way 
to fight for world socialism — Mao ended by rolling out 
the Red Carpet for Nixon.* As we said then, the 
“revolutionary” Maoist apologists who were willing to 
forgive Mao every crime on earth and leave a few blanks 
for those he might create later, were revealing that one 
and only one organic trait characterizes them all: tail- 
endism to a state power. This is t]be exact opposite to 
what Marx’s Marxism is — the struggle for a totally 
new, classless, social order, based on totally new human 
relations. Anything short of that spells out betrayal. 

Yours, 

Raya 


(6) See both the chapter on "the Wrought of Mao Tse-tung" in my 
r Mwph r and Ze ro Mi — (DeB, 1973) and "Mom's Lost HUrroh." 


Political-Philosophic Letter, Feb. 73. 1976, published by News & 
Letters. Since the desi g natio n of Russia as "Enemy No. One" is the 
one Moo legacy the post-Mao leadership is scrupulously following out, 
see also 'Tost-Mo o China; What Now?" in New Essays (News & 
Letters, 1977). 


(4) See Christian Science Monitor 11-16-79; 
Clergy Control in Iran" by Geoffrey Godsell. 

(5) Christian Science Monitor, 11-21-79. 
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in wake of Czech trials, Polish mine disasters 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

responsible for all that has taken place there since 1968 
... we consider your cause to be ours . . . Like many 
others in neighboring countries, we learned from the 
brutal destruction of the Czechoslovak experiment that 
democracy could not be born in East Europe except by 
the unified struggle of people in this region.” 

In 1979, that dream of a movement not limited to 
any one country seems definitely on the horizon in East 
Europe. In recent years the countries in the forefront 
of the movement have included East Germany and 
Rumania, as well as Czechoslovakia. But it is in Poland 
that the opposition has assumed its most proletarian 
character, organized the largest demonstrations — and 
developed as well the most serious contradictions within. 

The working-class stamp of the Polish movement in 
this decade has been shown in the great strike waves 
against food price hikes in 1971, 1976 and 1977. Even 
today, the government anxiously awaits the full reaction 
of the country's 250,000 coal miners to a criminal series 
of "accidents” which killed over a hundred miners in 
October alone. On Oct. 5, seven miners were killed and 
three injured in a gas explosion in Nowa Ruda Mine 
near Walbrzych; on the 10th, a coal dust explosion in 
IMmitrow Mine in Bytom killed 34; on the 31st, a 
methane firfe killed 43 in Czechowice-Dziedzice, and 
trapped 120 (who are now presumed dead). 

Miners are saying that “the government had better 
do something and do it fast. If they don’t, we may do 
something ourselves.” The miners have “done something 
themselves” before; the mining district was among the 
first to organize the Free Trade Unions. There are re- 
ports of the miners’ continuous revolt in almost every 
issue of Robotnik (The Worker). The revolt, and the 
accidents, are the result of inhuman conditions of work 
caused by the drive for production. As the miners say: 
“We are being pushed, pushed all the time — more 
coal, more coal.” To increase production the government 
is introducing a new machine, a moving cutter that digs 
into the coal and dumps it onto a conveyor belt. 



One year ago, Polish miners protested speedup and 
12-hour days in an attempt to prevent the very disasters 
which just occurred. 

POLISH MASS PROTESTS 

This past year has also seen no less than four sep- 
arate days of mass protest, all organized by opposition 
groups, beginning with a demonstration by 4,000 workers 
Dec. 18, 1978 on the anniversary of the great shipyard 
strikes in Gdansk in 1971. Most recently, on Nov. 11, 
5,000 demonstrated in Warsaw and another 5,000 in 
Gdansk, plus thousands more in other cities, on the 61st 
anniversary of Polish independence. 

Inside the movement, two of the most important 
organized tendencies are grouped around the independent 
socialist “Committee for the Defense of the Workers/ 
Committee for Social Self-Defense” (KOR/KSS), and the 
nationalist “Movement for the Defense of Human and 
Civil Rights” (ROFCIO). Publications include Robotnik 
(The Worker), which prints 20,000 copies in various 
editions in several cities, as well as other journals. 

Students and intellectuals have organized “flying 
universities” to discuss ideas not allowed in the state- 
controlled universities and high schools. Workers have 
formed the Free Unions of the Baltic Coast, while 
peasants, .especially women, have formed the Farmers’ 
Self-Defense Committees. 

While the Polish movement does today approach or 
even surpass the mass character of the Czechoslovak 
movement, at the same time it has revealed most clearly 
the existence of right-wing — and anti-Semitic — forms of 
nationalist opposition alongside the genuinely revolu- 
tionary forces. Thus, the Gomplka government, prede- 
cessor to the present Gierek one, was able to crush an 


Living history of U.S. revolutionary forces 
THE RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA COLLECTION 
Marxist-Humanism: Its Origin and 
Development in America, 1941 to Today 
Available on microfilm from Archives of Labor 
History and Urban Affairs, Walter P. Reuther 
library, Wayne State U., Detroit, MI 48202. 
Order 26-page Guide to the Collection from News 
& Letters. Price: 50c plus postage. 


Racist deportations continue 

Oxford, England — The racist campaign against 
Black and Asian workers continues. The government’s 
White Paper on immigration rules, published Nov. 14, 
invokes a complicated set of regulations, the main effect , 
of which is to prevent Asian men coming here as hus- 
bands or fiances of Asian women settled in Britain. 

Another proposal is that elderly parents and grand- 
parents would have to show that they were without 
other relatives in their own country to whom they could 
turn, and that their standard of living was “substantially 
below that of their own country” before being admitted 
to Britain. Imagine being “substantially below” the 
average living standard of Bangladesh! 

The Home Secretary, the aptly-named Mr. White- 
law, spelled it out quite clearly. The new rules would 
reduce the number of immigrants from Pakistan and 
the new Commonwealth countries by up to 4,000 a year. 

Here in Oxford, the fate of Ayesha Khatan, the 
seven-year-old Bangladeshi girl facing deportation, still 
hangs in the balance. Ayesha is supported by the local 
Pakistani and West Indian organizations, anti-racist 
groups, church groups and political groups from the local 
Liberal Party leftwards. So far, a protest meeting has 
been held, and a petition organized. 

Two Asian women spoke from the platform at the 
protest meeting, and an Asian schoolgirl read a pre- 
pared statement from the floor. Two Asian girls' aged 
10 and 8, wrote a protest letter to the Oxford Mall. 

Taking the petition round at' work, I managed to get 
30 signatures. The best response among the whites came 
front, the women workers in the canteen, who actually 
queued to sign the petition. There are b lot of good 
developments to offset the appalling race hatred. 

—DA. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 

News and Letters Conynittees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom and 
Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press oni the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of- the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


opposition movement in the 1969s through vicious anti- 
Semitic appeals, while today the new Polish Pope 
John Paul II represents a possible diversion of the 
movement into narrow Catholic nationalism. 

In Russia itself, the danger to the movement from 
Solzhenitsyn’s reactionary form of opposition grows 
daily. Recently another Russian exile, Andrei Sinyavsky, 
who is by no means a Marxist or a socialist, stated the 
danger , quite forcefully when he gave a critique of 
“Solzhenitsyn and Russian Nationalism”: . . the 

Russian sense of self is becoming very assertive, very 
insistent. It takes on a chauvinistic cast . . . An exarfiple 
of this hostility is the rebirth of anti-Semitism at all 
levels of government ... it is new and shocking to find 
it among educated people.” (New York Review of Books, 
11-22-79). 

In contrast to this re-emergence of Europe’s most 
notorious barbarism, other intellectuals have been seek- 
ing a new path toward liberation, most especially within 
that stronghold of Stalinism which harbors ex-Nazis, 
East Germany. 

OPPOSITION IN EAST GERMANY 

The state-capitalist bureaucrats of East Germany 
were as stunned as the West German social democrats 
to see the sudden appearance in 1977 of Rudi Bahro’s 
serious and revolutionary Marxist critique of “actually 
existing socialism”, The Alternative in Eastern Europe. 

After Bahro was sentenced to#eight years in jail, 
massive worldwide protests on his behalf finally forced ■ 
the East German regime to release him on Oct. 17. He 
chose exile in the West. At the same time, another 
socialist critic, Robert Havemann, sent to the West for 
publication his “Ten Theses” written on the 30th anni- 
versary of the founding of East Germany. He stated that 
“we must begin here, and how to realize the great dream 
of socialism” (Die Tageszeitung, 10-2-79), and was im- 
mediately placed once again under house arrest. 

Worker opposition has also persisted, from the dock 
strike In Rostock this summer, to a protest in October 
by workers in the Theuringen rubber plant, where 17 > 
were arrested for arguing against consumer price in- 
creases at a union meeting. 

Another intellectual dissident, the novelist Stefan 
Heym, reported this summer that ever since the regime 
started ' attacking him in the press and “fining” him 
$5,000 for his critical novels published in the West, his 
phone hasn’t stopped ringing with -people offering finan- 
cial ahd moral support. ‘‘Among them were factory 
workers who were calling in the name of their factory 
brigade,” he told an interviewer. 

When Rudi Bahro crossed into West Germany he , 
immediately linked up with the young independent Left, 
especially the anti-nuclear youth. At a national gathering j 
of “Greens” or ecology activists, he raised the banner 
of a new society — different from, East or West-Lby 
referring to the great revolutionary Rosa Luxemburg. I 
He said: “All democratic socialists and communists in 
all countries have, in the form of a woman who lived 
among us Germans until she was kUled, a humanist 
example, under which we can be reunited: in the shape 
of Rosa- Luxemburg . . . so that we can say to people: 
look at this human picture (of Luxemburg — Ed. ) and 
you will see where we are and where we want to be.” 
(Die Tageszeitung, 11-6-79) 

The emergence of such a profound expression of the 
need for totally new paths for the freedom movement is 
one measure of the deep roots of that movement in both 
the working class and in the hunger for a philosophy 
of liberation. As East Europe faces not only the 1980s, 
but new maneuvers by Russia, the USA and even- China, 
the continuing development and debate around alter- 
natives Bahro and others have proposed becomes ever 
more critical. 


New York readers! 

HEAR 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
ON TOUR 

“Revolution and Counter-Revolution: 
The Life and Death of Rosa Luxemburg ” 

Sun., Jan. 27, 1980, 7 p.m. at 369 Eighth Ave. 
(at 29th St.) 


“On the 75th Anniversary of the First 
Russian Revolution’’ 

Wed., Jan. 30, 1980 at the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University 
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Discussion Article: Iran-philosophy and form of organization 


With the following excerpts from a contribution 
written by an Iranian revolutionary activist and thinker, 
we initiate a new series of discussion articles on the 
question of form of organization. None represent in any 
sense an “official viewpoint ” of Neivs and Letters Com- 
mittees; all are intended to help find paths to overcome 
the separation of philosophy and organization which has 
again and again proved fatal to revolutions in our time. 

— Ed. 

by Raha 

What is now above all bothering my mind — and has 
for the past few months — is a form of organization 
which matches the content of it. The question of or- 
ganization has long been a matter of controversy, and 
it is no accident that in Raya Ounayevskaya’s “On the 
Threshold of the 1980s” the same question has been 
brought up again and again. She emphasizes this mat- 
ter and defines it as a “burning question of our day 
... the question of form of organization.” 

I am sure it is no accident that in Iran and in 
the USA true revolutionaries have once more put this 
question on the agenda; this above all arises from 
the same need in both countries, the need to relate 
“spontaneity and organization.” 

It is important to note that Marx himself never 
neglected this question, In fact, he brought it up as 
early as 1844 when he was writing his Economic-Philo- 
sophic Manuscripts. Here he speaks of practice: “In 
, order to supersede the idea of private property com- 
munist ideas are sufficient, but genuine communist ac- 
tivity is necessary in order to Supersede real private 
property.” It is no accident that right after the matter 
of practice he brings forth the question of organization. 
Let’s listen to Marx himself: “When communist artisans 
form associations, teaching and propaganda are their 
first aim. But their association itself creates a new 
need — the need for society — and what appeared to be 
a means has become an end.” 



MARX SPEAKS OF the necessity of an association, 
a type of association that does not contradict the “freely 
associated” society of the future, and is, in fact, itself 
a model of the future society — a freely associated or- 
ganization. We can certainly derive a theoretical re- 
sult from what he defines as an association which it- 
self “becomes an end.” That theoretical result is that 
we should seek a kind of organization which is, at one 
and the same time, in unity with the philosophy of 
revolution and with the aim of the proletariat as N a 
class. 

So, if we are to abolish hierarchy, our organization 
(society) should not be based on hierarchy; if we are 
to abolish all the existing authorities, our organization 
should not be an authoritarian one; in short, a unity 
of content and form, subjective and objective, must be 
what we are in search of. 

What we witnessed in the case of Iran was the 
total separation of spontaneity from organization. Cre- 
ativity of the masses was such that none of the van- 
guard organizations could keep up with it . . . Of 
course, we do not count on Maoists, Stalinists and that 
sort to N criticize themselves and try to learn a lesson: 
from history and the existing objective conditions. No, 
we are instead emphasizing the new forces . . . 

Of all the Left organizations in Iran, the Fedayeen 
are the strongest. They, as well as most of the Left, 
not only believe in vanguardism but have such a cen- 
tralized and hierarchic form of organization that it 
absolutely matches the content. No wonder that their 
objective aim is to form a vanguard party! They view 
the absence of a' vanguard party as one of the main 
factors that led the way to the establishment of the 
present government. 

One other factor is that for a long time they were 
so busy with their belief in guerrilla warfare (volun- 
tarism) that in reality they totally forgot the masses . . . 

IN SPEAKING ABOUT the need for an organiza- 

New opposition to war drive. 


by Jim Mills 

The rightward shift to militarization in the U.S., 
and to war, which has been barely hidden in the rhetoric 
of presidential and congressional candidates in Cam- 
paign ’80 thus far, has been starkly revealed by the 
crisis in Iran. 

“Comtnander” Carter is the biggest hawk of all, 
since all his “peace” overtures in the crisis have been 
1 qualified as he refers to “other remedies.”. That saber- 
rattling means possible nuclear holocaust. 

Sen. George McGovern is now urging “party unity” 
— a stand behind the SALT II treaty and the $135.5 
billion military budget — and his remarks about attack- 
I ing Teheran show the hypocrisy of that “peace” candi- 
[ date against Nixon in 1972. 

I Sen. Edward Kennedy, too, has not broken Demo- 
I cratic Party ranks on defense spending and the crisis 
in Iran. And his sponsorship of Senate Bill S1612, a 
new legal code sanctioning secret FBI actions here at 
home comes at a moment when hawks wish out loud 
they had the “old” CIA to handle the crisis in Iran. 

Nowhere was Kennedy’s reactionary and racist 
political opportunism more evident than during his 
campaign visit to a Black Boston high school. Not 
once did he speak against the racist gang violence 
and attacks on Blacks in his own home state! 

Despite Pres. Carter’s own demagogic proclamation 
that nothing in the last ten years has “galvanized” this 
country like the Iran crisis, it is Vietnam, the war, 
which has left an indelible mark on. society — one mil- 
lion dead and a stagnating economy. And the military 
crisis — and revolts — from that war have continued 
into the volunteer service: a military of unemployed, 
poor and minorities, and now women. 

Earlier this year, local and military police were 
called into put down a rebellion by hundreds of new 
recruits at the Great Lakes Training Facility in Illinois. 
In August, sailors from the USS Alamo revolted against 
regimental 12-hour shifts by walking off the ship. The 
Black revolt is measured by the fact that 51 percent 
of prisoners in military stockades now are Blacks. 
And women Army enlistees have responded to harass- 
ment from superiors as well as male soldiers by form- 
ing their own organizations. 

Outside ‘the Army, hundreds of youth opposed to a 
nuclear future — of reactors and missiles — came to a 
conference titled “No Nukes Is Not Enough” in San 
Francisco on Nov. 4. The sponsors made a point of 
showing where they did not want to go by publishing a 
list of UNinvited guests, including such opportunists as 
Jerry Brown, Tom Hayden and Ralph Nader. 

Their opposition to the imperialist practices and nu- 
clear war brinkmanship of “socialist” Russia and China 
as well as the U.S. could be seen in one of the confer- 
ence’s convening principles: state-capitalism is a world 
phenomenon. 



quot enough 



Poster for conference in San Francisco, Nov. 4. 

This perspective, along with the rejection of self- 
proclaimed “leaders”, means to me that some anti-nuke, 
anti-war youth are beginning to give critical thought , 
now to the direction of their mass "activities. It can 
mean, that new, revolutionary avenues are opening in 
the movement to stop the drive towards war. 


I Youth in Mtevolt\ 

Black students from Atlanta Junior College (AJC) 
won a victory Oct. 25 when all charges, ranging from 
battery on a police officer to criminal trespassing, were 
dropped against the “AJC 11.” The 11 students had been 
arrested in June, 1978 at a protest against the state’s 
efforts to deny adequate funding to state-run Black col- 
leges. Also in Georgia, about 1,400 public school stu- 
dents, mostly Black, recently ended their four-week boy- 
cott of classes in Americus. The students were protest- 
ing racism in the schools and demanding better facili- 
ties and curriculum. 

* * * 

Activities -in the anti-nuke movement continued na- 
tion-wide throughout November, from Massachusetts to 
California. In Arizona, over 1,200 people, including 
Navajo Indians and Chicano farmworkers, demonstrated 
outside the Phoenix state capitol Nov. 10, protesting the 
ongoing construction of the Palo Verde nuclear generat- 
ing station, 50 miles away. Seventy-one protesters were 
arrested when they attempted to occupy the Palo Verde 
site. Meanwhile in Japan, on Nov. 26, anti-nuke demon- 
strators clashed with riot police outside a Tokyo college 
which was hosting a symposium on the nuclear disaster 
at Three Mile Island. i 


tion one cah not neglect the deficiencies of the material 
conditions and blame all the negative aspects of the 
present ongoing revolution on the lack of a proper 
organization. Even with a theory of revolution in, hand 
one should not expect a drastic change in the balance 
of political forces nowadays existing in Iran. For that 
to take place, theory must be materialized. We should 
search for ways through which theory can be material- 
ized, ways which turn, theory into a fundamental part 
of the revolution. In doing so, we should derive the 
practical essence of theory from its relation to the 
objective conditions ... 

It is no secret that in Iran capitalism was not 
developed in the womb of the old society, but rather 
was introduced from outside. Consequently, the his- 
torical processes that the European countries went 
through, the processes which gave rise to the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat, did not take place in Iran. 
If the process of disintegration of the old European 
societies was a matter of two or three centuries, it 
was only a matter of two decades in, Iran . . . 

I must admit that the Iranian working class fully 
participated in the overthrow of the Shah and if it 
were not for the decisive role of the proletariat (espe- 
cially the oil workers) even the overthrow of the Shah 
couldn’t have happened. But we should not forget that 
it was not the proletariat who started the revolution. 
Indeed, they came a little too late on, the political scene. 

WHEN THE FIRST general strike of the oil work- 
ers took place, their first demand was the release of 
political prisoners and the second was the lifting of 
martial law . . . Are these demands directly socialist 
demands, or were they mere reflection of the general 
demands of society? ... 

No one could distinguish workers from shopkeep- 
ers when, it came to the matter of street demonstrations. 
And these are the general conditions that cleared the 
way for Khomeini and his “holy allies”. 

Marx points out in “Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Right” that “no class in civil society can play this 
part (attaining universal domination) unless it can 
arouse in itself and in the masses a movement of en- 
thusiasm in which it associates and mingles with society 
at large, identifies itself with it, and is felt and rec- 
ognized as the general representative of society . . . 
It is only in the name of general interest that, a par- 
ticular class can claim general supremacy ...” 

SO IT IS NOT sufficient to say that Khomeini has 
come to power as, a counter-revolution; we should also 
explain the how and why. It is not enough to say that 
Khomeini is an elite; we must also describe the con- 
ditions under which elitism can play such an important 
role. Khomeini’s rule is not, as he himself thinks, a 
gift from God, but has its base in, the profane world. 

In dealing with this matter, we must ask, what is 
the objective-subjective condition of the working class? 
After answering these questions we can come to the 
theoretical conclusion that in the first chapter of the 
revolution in Iran, it was not the proletariat who was 
the leading force and it was not possible for them to 
come to power and begin the total uprooting of capi- 
talism. Even with a philosophy of revolution in the 
hands of the intellectuals we would have had a similar 
result. For “it is not enough that thought should realize 
itself; reality must also strive towards thought.” (Marx) 

What I have arrived at, of course, does not mean 
an end. For what appears to be the end is rather a 
new beginning. . The symptoms of the new beginning 
became visible as we were approaching the end of the 
first chapter of the revolution. That is to say, in, the 
womb of the movement that was nearing the over- 
throw of the Shah there was to be seen the emergence 
of another one which seeks not a mere political eman- 
cipation, but a complete, human emancipation. And this 
new beginning started precisely when the workers de- 
manded full control over production, when they formed 
their councils ... . 

IT IS PRECISELY this objective-subjective achieve- 
ment right before Khomeini’s takeover that set the 
ground for the next chapter and declared the revolu- 
tion to be “permanent”. Then, right after Khomeini 
had taken over, we have the revolutionary women pour- 
ing into the , streets and demanding total liberation for 
women as well as men. In fact, women’s libcrationists 
gave a new meaning to what freedom consists of. 

Then we witnessed the struggle- of revolution 
against counter-revolution growing daily. Non-stop 
workers’ strikes. May Day demonstrations, demonstra- 
tions of unemployed workers and jobless youth have 
done a lot to disclose the nature of the new government. 
And then we have witnessed the class-based struggle 
of the Kurds for self-determination which was a serious 
blow to Khomeini’s authority. 

Out of the actual struggle of women seeking lib- 
eration, national minorities seeking self-determination, 
the proletariat aiming for an end to class domination, 
has come a totally new concept of revolution. A con- 
cept which, although new in Iran, whs long before 
developed by Karl Marx. 
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Big powers, radicals play 


The death and starvation of tens of thousands 
of Cambodians which began with the American 
bombing of Cambodia, continued through the Viet- 
nam war, and was exacerbated through the Chinese 
invasion of Vietnam, is now reaching its horrible 
conclusion with the Vietnamese invasion of Cam- 
bodia. 

The role of the so-called Left in all this is an 
international disgrace. All they seem to care about 
is engaging in winning debate points over the fact 
that it was ILS. imperialism that began this miser- 
able genocidal bombing, with no mention of the 
truth about the genocide that was practiced by the 
Pol Pot regime after they had won power; or acting 
as if Vietnam’s invasion of Cambodia was not part 
of its own imperialist expansion but coincided with 
Russia’s global ambitions; or that the Chinese in- 
vasion of Vietnam was just a question of “teaching 
Vietnam a lesson.” 

Of all of the “Left,” none is more despicable 
than the Trotskyists who defend the Heng Samrin- 
Vietnamese regime uncritically without a word about 
the role of Russia, and the other branches of Trot- 
skyism that still insist that Pol Pot’s regime is like- 
wise a “workers’ state,” though degenerate. Is na- 
tionalization of property still considered socialism 
when the end result that it has achieved is genocide? 
Clearly the Trotskyists and their splinter followers 
are, like the imperialists, ready to carry on the war 
until the last Cambodian is exterminated. 

Everyone knows the facts, and no one will for- 
give Nixon-Kissinger for the genocidal bombing of 
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Cambodia which paved the way for this state, but 
what about the victorious “workers’ state” led by 
Pol Pot which bears comparison only with that other 
tyrant, Idi Amin? Of course, that tyrant Pol Pot 
had to be overthrown, but should Vietnam’s invasion 
of that country, even though it had some Cambodians 
helping, make us forget that the present regime 
allows Russia to militarize Vietnam and itself — 
potentially" transforming it into, a Soviet base? 

Of course, China was “teaching Vietnam” but 
one lesson — that its ambitions are as imperialistic 
as private capitalism’s imperialism, and that it is 


playing for U.S. imperialism’s help in its projected 
war With Russia. And, of course, U.S. imperialism, 
though it now tries to help a little, wants to re- 
establish a military presence in Thailand, but is that 
any reason to let those refugees die whije you. 
Trotskyist “big radical,” speak of Pol Pot’s “tiny en- 
claves”? (Intercontinental Press, 11-12-79) 

To talk only of bringing aid to Cambodia via a 
“road bridge” from Thailand is to try to dominate 
the whole project of aid without the participation 
of the Heng Samrin regime in Phnom Penh. Aid 
must go to all parts of Cambodia and must go via 
air directly into Kompong Som and Phnom Penh, 
but not more than 400 tons of food a day could 
reach Cambodia that way. Barges could be sent 
along the Mekong River if authorities would consent, 
and evidently Cambodia is now consenting to some. 

All concentration must now be on saving people. 
Minimal food needed is 165,000 tons during the next 
six months, as UNICEF, the Red Cross and OXFAM 
agree, whereas now just 15 tons come in by daily 
flight. And it cannot be distributed properly since 
the roads are very poor and military problems still 
lurk. 

Again what is needed is a damned sight more 
than what the U.S. is giving — $69 million. What is 
needed, as minimum, is $250 minion — and that 
doesn’t even take into consideration those refugees 
in Thailand for whom another $60 million is needed. 

It iS high time to begin to tell the truth AND 
TRY TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT SAVING A NA- 
TION FROM EXTINCTION. 


Latin 


In Bolivia, what was new on Nov. 1 was not 
that a right-wing colonel, Alberto Natusch Busch, 
threw out the barely-established civilian government, 
but that it triggered a six-day general strike in La 
Paz and massive demonstrations by students! Natusch 
killed more than 200 in his barbarous action against 
the demonstrators and strikers who faced his tanks 
with rocks. Tin miners continued to strike after 
the La Paz strike ended. 

By Nov. 16, Natusch stepped down and the 
Congress appointed Lydia Gueiler as interim Presi- 
dent. While it is unclear whether this government 
can hold off the military’s moves for another coup, 
the determinant in aU thfe struggles are the actions 
of the Bolivian workers and students. 

In neighboring El Salvador, massive support 


for demonstrations and daily skirmishes with Gen- 
eral Romero’s security forces, including attacks on 
the presidential palace, caused El Salvador’s elite 
to get rid of the brutal Romero regime with a coup 
on Oct. 15. Washington immediately announced full 
support for the new junta which continued the war 
on guerrillas and murdered unarmed demonstrators, 
while promising to bring democracy and reach ac- 
commodation with the opposition. 

On Oct. 24, 1,000 members of the Popular Rev- 
olutionary Bloc seized the Labor, Economy and 
Planning Ministries. They eventually won a 29 per- 
cent minimum wage increase for 560,000 farmwork- 
ers. The same day, 3 00 women started a hunger 
strike demanding to know the whereabouts of their 
sons who “disappeared” at the hands of the previous 
regime. Getting rid of Romero appears to be a begin- 
ning — not an end, as the U.S. hopes — for the 
movement in El Salvador. 


Britain 


We have received the following report from 
Harry McShane in Britain: 

The closing down of the American-owned Singer 
sewing machine factory in Clydebank (a few miles 
from Glasgow) is a serious blow. A few years ago 
the closing of John Brown’s shipyard — the largest 
and most famous shipyard in the world — was a 
heavy blow to the people of Clydebank. This puts 
Clydebank the most badly hit in Britain for un- 
employment. 

Thatcher is keeping her promises and is boast- 
ing about it. She is making war on the trade unions 
and says no extra money will be printed to meet 
“extreme” wage demands. Prices are soaring — 
twice the increases of last year. She is in for serious 
trouble. 1 really believe she would give anything to 
be a war leader. 
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workers were arguing with him that they couldn’t do 
any more and the foreman fell over, dead. 

Before the big lay-offs, there were many young 
workers on the line; after the lay-off the company trans- 
ferred the older workers to those jobs vacated by the 
younger ones. Now, there is no way a worker 48 and 50 
years old can keep pace with am 18 to 25-year-old. To rush 
and push older workers- to put oat the same amount will 
always cause heart attacks and, in many causes, death. 

A worker from Chrysler that retired a year ago 
said that he had retired before he got 30 years in, be- 
cause he was afraid after seeing so many people dying 
in the plant. There were five or six that he knew well 
that he watched just drop dead in the plant. It frighten- 
ed him so much that he went in one morning and said 
he was retiring. They told him he had to work a little 
'longer before he would be eligible for his pension, but 
he said he would prefer dying at home. 

This same worker said one morning a worker 
punched in and fell dead. A day or so later another 
worker fell dead on his job. But, what shook him up was 
when the older worker next to him on the line, who he 
had. just been laughing and talking with, was suddenly 
lying on the floor. He yelled to the other workers to 
come and help, and the foreman ran over shouting about 
the jobs going by and not being welded. When the 
medics came, this worker said he knew the man was 
dead, but they took him to Ford Hospital anyway where 
they pronounced him dead. 

When we did have a union, the union and the com- 
pany had different interests, but today the company’s 
and union’s interests are one and the same. What is 
needed is to take back the union that once was ours and 
build something from the bottom up where workers once 
again will have real representation. 
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